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The Twelfth Session of the International 
Labour Conference: I 


HE Twelfth Session of the International Labour Con- 

ference, which was held at Geneva from 30 May to 21 June 
1929, was generally regarded as one of special importance. 
There were several reasons for this. The agenda included a 
number of questions relating to international labour legislation 
and international social policy which were of particular interest 
from the point of view of the well-being of the workers and of 
progress in general. The Conference was also expected to adopt 
a final solution, on the basis of the experience acquired in the 
last ten years, for various essential problems of its own procedure. 
In addition, the fact that the International Labour Organisation 
has now been in existence for ten years led many people to regard 
this year’s Session of the Conference as an opportunity for 
estimating the value and importance of the Organisation, its 
universality, and the spirit with which it is inspired. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Fifty States were represented at the Conference, a number 
which has never before been reached. In this figure were 
included 27 European States and 23 non-European States com- 
posed as follows: 15 South American States, 4 Asiatic States, 
3 British Dominions (South Africa, Australia, Canada), and one 
African State. The increase in the number of South American 
States in spite of the absence of the Argentine Republic is par- 
ticularly noticeable ; in 1928 only 14 were represented. Further- 
more, one country which does not belong to the International 
Labour Organisation, namely Turkey, was represented by an 
observer, H.E. Mehmed Munir Bey, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Berne, who was instructed by his 
Government to attend the discussions of the Conference. It must 
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be remembered, however, that Turkey already sent a represent- 
ative both in 1927 and in 1928. 

The number of delegates sent by the 50 States represented 
reached the figure of 161, namely, 88 Government delegates, 
37 employers’ delegates, and 36 workers’ delegates. There were 
241 advisers, namely, 93 advisers to Governments, 75 advisers to 
the employers, and 73 advisers to the workers. Thus there was 
a total of 402 persons who were officially accredited to the Con- 
ference ; this figure constitutes the highest number of delegates 
and advisers which has as yet been present at the Conference. 

The Conference elected as its President the German Govern- 
ment Delegate, Dr. Brauns, Member of the Reichstag, former 
Minister of Labour. By this choice the Conference paid tribute 
to the eminent personality of Dr. Brauns, whose activity in the 
social sphere has been particularly appreciated ; moreover, the 
high offices which be has held during the last ten years rendered 
him especially competent to preside over the discussions of the 
Conference. 

The following Vice-Presidents were elected: H.E. Charles 
Duzmans, Latvian Government Delegate ; Mr. Georges Curéin, 
Employers’ Delegate of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes ; and Mr. Arvid Thorberg, Swedish Workers’ Delegate. 
The Selection Committee elected as its President the Chilian 
Government Delegate, H.E. Jorge Valdés-Mendeville, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels and at 
Berne. 


CREDENTIALS OF DELEGATES 


The Credentials Committee found that credentials in the form 
of letters or telegrams from Governments had been presented for 
each delegate or adviser. As a whole the credentials were in the 
form admitted by the International Labour Conference since the 
inception of the Organisation. In its first report, however, the 
Credentials Committee called the attention of the Conference to a 
particular case which had not arisen since 1919. Two countries, 
Nicaragua and Liberia, had appointed the same person to 
represent them at the Twelfth Session. The Credentials Com- 
mittee did not refuse to accept the nominations thus made, but 
informed the Conference that in its opinion a procedure of this 
nature did not appear desirable ; it therefore expressed the hope 
that in the future Governments, when appointing their delegates 
or advisers, would take steps to avoid appointing the same person. 
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This year again a certain number of protests were made to the 
Conference. 

The first protest, which formed the object of the second 
report of the Credentials Committee, was directed against the 
mandate of Mr. Puhk, Estonian Employers’ Delegate; it was 
submitted by the Estonian Association of Industrial Employers, 
which contended that the Estonian Government had refused to 
admit the candidature put forward by the most representative 
organisations of employers and had nominated, as delegate, a 
person chosen by agricultural organisations and very minor 
organisations of commercial or industrial employers. After hear- 
ing the Estonian delegates, the Credentials Committee considered 
that the solution of the problem was exceedingly delicate, since 
the candidate put forward by the most representative organisa- 
tions was involved in legal proceedings in Estonia. In the 
circumstances the Credentials Committee did not see fit to 
recommend to the Conference either the acceptance or the rejec- 
tion of the credentials of the Estonian Employers’ Delegate, and 
left it to the Conference itself to decide the question as it saw fit. 
By a record vote the credentials of the Estonian Employers’ 
Delegate were declared valid by 41 votes to 15. 

A second protest was lodged against the nomination of the 
Chinese Workers’ Delegate, Mr. Ma Cheu Chun, by the Executive 
Committee of the Confederation of the Kuomintang in Europe 
and the General Association of Chinese Workers in Europe. In 
this case the Committee decided not to take account of the docu- 
ments which had been addressed to it and recommended the 
Conference to accept the credentials of the Chinese Workers’ 
Delegate. This was done without opposition. 

A telegram of protest had also been addressed to the Confer- 
ence against the nomination of Mr. Sethi, adviser to the Indian 
Workers’ Delegate, but as it reached the Conference more than a 
week after the opening of the Session, the Credentials Committee 
decided, in accordance with paragraph 4 of Article 3 of the 
Standing Orders of the Conference, that it was out of order. 

Finally, for the eighth time the credentials of the Italian 
Workers’ Delegate were contested. The Conference was seized 
of this question by the International Federation of Trade Unions 
through the intermediary of Mr. Jouhaux, French Workers’ 
Delegate, and Mr. Mertens, Belgian Workers’ Delegate, acting in 
their capacities as vice-presidents of the International Federation 
and also in their capacity as delegates. This year the Italian 
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Workers’ Delegate was not the same as in previous years and it 
was against Mr. Luigi Razza that the protest was directed. The 
Committee was, as on previous occasions, divided as to the effect 
to be given to these protests. Two reports were presented, a 
majority report signed by the Government and employers’ mem- 
bers of the Committee in favour of acceptance of the credentials, 
and a minority report put forward by the workers’ member of 
the Committee. After a lively debate the Conference, in spite of 
the opposition of the workers’ delegates of other countries, 
accepted the credentials of Mr. Razza by 84 votes to 27. 

It should also be stated that the Latvian Workers’ Delegate, 
Mr. Visna, called the attention of the Credentials Committee to 
the inequality of treatment existing as regards the nomination of 
advisers as between the employers’ and workers’ delegations. 
The Credentials Committee on receipt of this document decided 
to draw up a report to the Conference on the subject. Whilst 
observing ‘that Article 389 of the Treaty of Versailles imposed 
on Governments no obligation to ensure that the non-Govern- 
ment delegations should be numerically equal, the Committee 
nevertheless expressed the hope that in future, in order to ensure 
to the International Labour Conference greater equilibrium 
between the Groups and to arrive at harmonious representation 
of occupational interests, the Governments would endeavour to 
ensure that the employers’ and workers’ delegations should be 
numerically equal. 


INCOMPLETE DELEGATIONS 


Each State Member of the International Labour Organisation 
is called upon to be represented at the Conference by four dele- 
gates : two Government delegates, one employers’ delegate, and 
one workers’ delegate ; these delegates may be accompanied by a 
certain number of advisers (Article 389 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles). However, at each of the Session of the Conference it 
has happened that a certain number of countries have sent 
incomplete delegations, comprising only Government delegates 
and no employers’ or workers’ delegates. This situation again 
arose at the Twelfth Session, when the following 13 States 
appointed only Government delegates : Albania, Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, and Siam. All were non- 
European countries, some of which had not been represented 
for several years at the Conference and in which, with certain 
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exceptions, the conditions of industrial development made it 
difficult to appoint properly qualified representatives of em- 
ployers and workers. The Credentials Committee, in accordance 
with the precedent set up at the Eleventh Session, decided not 
to call upon the delegates of these different countries to explain 
the circumstances that had prevented the appointment of 
employers’ and workers’ delegates, and merely referred to this 
situation in its report, in which it laid stress upon the obligation 
of every State Member to be represented at the Conference and 
to send a complete delegation. 

It should also be mentioned that one country, Norway, sent 
an employers’ delegation but no workers’ delegation, since the 
Government had found it impossible to appoint a workers’ 
delegate. 


THE AGENDA OF THE CONFERENCE 


The official agenda of the Conference contained the four 
following questions : 


(1) Prevention of industrial accidents ; 
(2) Protection against accidents of workers engaged in load- 


ing or unloading ships ; 
(3) Forced labour ; 
(4) Hours of work of salaried employees. 


The first two questions had already passed the first stage of 
the double-discussion procedure at the Eleventh Session of the 
Conference, which had decided to place them upon the agenda 
of this Session for second discussion and the possible adoption 
of decisions in the form of Draft Conventions or Recommenda- 
tions. 

The remaining two questions, on the other hand, appeared 
for the first time on the agenda and were thus confined to a 
first discussion without final decision. 

In addition to these four questions, which constituted the 
actual agenda, the usual heavy programme, even heavier than on 
previous occasions, was laid before the Conference. It had to 
consider a Report on Unemployment which the Office, in accord- 
ance with the decisions of the Governing Body, had prepared to 
serve as the basis for a discussion of the problem of unemploy- 
ment as a whole and of the methods to be taken to remedy the 
Situation. Furthermore, the Conference had to take decisions con- 
cerning various modifications of its Standing Orders. It had for 
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the third time to consider the Report submitted to the Governing 
Body by the Committee of Experts set up to examine the reports 
furnished by Governments in accordance with Article 408. A 
considerable number of resolutions were put forward, within the 
time limit laid down by the Standing Orders, on questions not 
contained in the agenda. Finally, the Conference, in accordance 
with custom, had to consider the Report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office. 


PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


The Committee on the Prevention of Industrial Accidents 
appointed the following officers : Chairman and Reporter : Sir 
Malcolm Delevingne, British Government Delegate ; Vice-Chair- 
men: Mr. G. L. Gérard, Belgian Employers’ Delegate, and 
Mr. Sachs, German Workers’ Adviser. 

The Committee met thirteen times. 

Its principal task was the discussion of the general question 
of the prevention of industrial accidents with a view to framing a 
Recommendation on the subject. The first discussion of this 
question by the Conference took place at the 1928 Session, and 
an account of the proceedings at that Session was given in the 
International Labour Review for August 1928.* It is therefore 
unnecessary on this occasion to do more than refer to two or three 
of the more important points which were decided at the 1929 
Session. 

An important question was raised at the outset, namely, 
whether the Recommendation should apply to accidents in 
manufacturing industries only or whether it should apply equally 
to the agricultural industry. It was pointed out that during the 
first discussion of the question last year no mention had been 
made of the prevention of accidents in agriculture, and that the 
questionnaire as framed by the Conference appeared to envisage 
the manufacturing industries only. It was therefore urged that 
any discussion of the question of the prevention of accidents in 
agriculture would be contrary to the principles of the double- 
discussion procedure. The Committee was unanimous, however. 
in recognising that the prevention of accidents in agriculture was 
quite as necessary as in the manufacturing industries, and it was 
eventually decided, therefore, to include a phrase in the preamble 
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to the Recommendation recommending that each country should 
consider how far it was possible to apply the proposals contained 
in the Recommendation to the agricultural industry. This did 
not give entire satisfaction, however, to the supporters of the 
inclusion of agriculture in the scope of the Recommendation, ind 
the question was raised again at a plenary sitting of the Con- 
ference, when it was decided that the Recommendation should in 
fact be applied to agriculture, taking into account the special 
conditions of agricultural work. 

Among the other decisions taken by the Committee it is of 
interest to note that the Committee rejected a proposal to mention 
the necessity of having regard to technical and economic possi- 
bilities in relation to the measures taken for the prevention of 
accidents. The Committee declined to admit that measures for 
protecting life and ensuring safety should be subordinated to 
technical and economic considerations. 

The Committee devoted considerable time to the consideration 
of the “safety first” movement and to the various methods, other 
than legal measures, which might be used to further the preven- 
tion of accidents. A resolution on this subject had been adopted 
by the Conference last year, on the proposal of the British Govern- 
ment, and it was now decided that a number of points mentioned 
in that resolution should be included in the Recommendation 
to be adopted in 1929. 

Another point which was keenly debated was the proposal in 
the draft of the International Labour Office that workers should 
be appointed to positions in the official inspection service. It 
was objected that the workers had not usually the technical 
knowledge required for the work of factory inspectors. The 
force of this criticism was recognised by the Committee, which 
adopted a proposal to recommend that qualified workers should 
be appointed to such positions. 

The Recommendation as finally adopted by the Conference 
(by 100 votes to 12) is divided into four parts. The first of these 
deals with research into the causes of accidents and the physical, 
physiological, and psychological factors which come into play. 
lt also refers to the preparation of accident statistics and their 
communication to the International Labour Office with a view to 
the subsequent preparation of a Draft Convention on the subject. 

The second part deals with methods of co-operation between 
all the parties interested in safety — factory inspectors, employers, 
and workers — as well as with various aspects of the “ safety 
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first” movement and the establishment of permanent safety 
exhibitions. The importance of education, in the case of both 
children and adults, is also emphasised, as well as the value of 
first-aid treatment and ambulance services. 

The third part of the Recommendation is concerned with 
the legal provisions that ought to be adopted. It is recommended 
that, in general, plans for the construction or substantial altera- 
tion of industrial establishments should be submitted to the 
competent authority in safety matters in order that it may be 
seen whether they are in accordance with the safety regulations. 
It is also recommended that, subject to the administrative and 
legal systems of each country, factory inspectors or other com- 
petent persons should be empowered to give orders to particular 
employers as to the steps to be taken by them to fulfil their 
obligations, subject, of course, to a right of appeal. 

The fourth part refers to the réle of accident insurance institu- 
tions as regards safety matters, and in particular the system of 
taking into account, in the fixing of premiums, the safety 
measures taken in the several undertakings. 

In addition to the Recommendation on accident prevention the 
Committee also adopted the following : 


(1) A Draft Convention concerning the marking of the weight 
on heavy packages transported by vessels. 

This Draft Convention, which was adopted by 98 votes to 24, 
provides that any package or object of 1,000 kilograms (one 
metric ton) or more gross weight, transported by sea or inland 
waterway, shall be marked with its weight, the object of the 
Draft Convention being to obviate the risk of accident through 
hoisting packages by apparatus of insufficient strength. The 
responsibility for so marking the package or object is to rest with 
the Government of the country from which it is dispatched, which 
may place the responsibility on the consignor or on some other 
person or body. 


(2) A Recommendation concerning the responsibility for the 
protection of power-driven machinery. 

This Recommendation (adopted by 87 votes to 28) proposes 
as a principle that each country shall make it illegal to supply 
or install power-driven machinery unless it is fitted with the 
safety appliances required by law for such machinery. It does 
not, of course, affect the responsibility of the employer to see 
that machinery used in his undertaking is protected as the law 
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requires, but merely constitutes an additional means of ensuring 
that such protection is in fact provided. 

(3) Finally, a resolution was unanimously adopted by which 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office was 
requested to consider the desirability of convening a Conference 
or Commission of experts in accident prevention and accident 
statistics with the object of laying down uniform bases for the 
compilation of industrial accident statistics. 


PROTECTION AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF WORKERS ENGAGED 
IN LOADING OR UNLOADING SHIPS 


The Committee appointed by the Conference to consider this 
question, most of whose members represented maritime countries, 
appointed as its Chairman Count de Altea, Spanish Government 
Delegate, as its Vice-Chairmen Mr. Jenkin Jones and Mr. Bevin, 
representing the British employers and workers respectively, and 
as its Reporter Mr. Eggert, Swedish Government Adviser. 

The Committee held 25 sittings in 15 working days, the total 
number of hours spent in the discussion being about 62, not 
including 7 or 8 hours for meetings of the drafting Sub-Com- 
mittee. 

The work of the Committee on the Office’s draft may be 
divided into two parts; its discussion on the Articles which 
prescribed the positive safety measures to be taken for the pro- 
tection of the workers, and its discussion on general questions 
affecting such matters as its scope of application, a transitional 
period for existing ships, exemptions and exceptions, and recipro- 
city. 

As regards the Committee’s work on the actual safety 
measures proposed in the Office’s draft, there can be no question 
here of giving even a summarised account of the results arrived 
at. Although by far the greater part of the amendments pro- 
posed affected this part of the Office’s draft and the discussion 
on it occupied nearly two-thirds of the Committee’s time, many of 
the amendments which the Committee ultimately accepted 
represent compromises arrived at either between the employers 
and workers or in agreement with the Government representa- 
tives concerned, and were adopted without opposition. In some 
cases it was only possible to arrive at these compromises by the 
addition to an amendment of some qualifying clause or some 
alternative method of carrying out its purpose. In some cases, 
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however, a qualification was not accepted by the workers or the 
Government representative concerned and’ the vote of the Com- 
mittee had to decide the issue. The chief example of this 
occurred with reference to a proposal to allow the competent 
authorities to grant exceptions to certain detailed provisions pro- 
posed regarding the thorough examination and inspection of 
hoisting machines and gear when they are satisfied that such 
provisions are not required for the safety of the workers. The 
effect of most of the changes made in the Office’s draft was to 
expand it in detail, more particularly as regards the measures to 
be taken on board ship. The length to which the Committee 
went on.these matters is to be largely explained by the desire 
among most of the members to frame as complete a basis as 
possible on which to build up a system of reciprocity between 
the chief maritime countries. 

As regards the general questions to which the Committee's 
attention was directed, the first was whether and to what extent 
shore work in the loading and unloading of ships should be 
covered by the Draft Convention. The employers proposed that 
the Draft Convention should be limited to the requirements 
affecting ships, and that requirements affecting work on shore 
or both shore and ship should be put into a Recommendation. It 
had been proposed at the 1928 Session of the Conference that the 
item to be placed on the agenda of the 1929 Session should be 
limited to the requirements affecting ships, but the 1928 Session 
had decided to include both work on shore and work on board 
ship in the Questionnaire. The majority of the Governments, 
moreover, had replied in the same sense to the Questionnaire, and 
the Committee rejected the employers’ proposal and decided to 
maintain the Office’s proposal to treat the whole problem in one 
Draft Convention. The Committee also rejected proposals by the 
Swedish and Danish Government representatives to limit the 
shore side of the Draft Convention to the work of loading or 
unloading on shore which is directly connected with the work 
carried out on board ship. The Draft Convention thus covers 
all the work of loading or unloading ships, whether carried out 
on shore or on board ship. 

There was also considerable discussion on the question 
whether inland navigation should be included in the scope of the 
Draft Convention. The question was an important one in view 
of the variety of conditions in inland navigation in various parts 
of the world and the absence of any very marked difference for 
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present purposes, in some parts of the world at least, between 
certain types of inland navigation vessels and certain categories 
of sea-going vessels. It was generally agreed that a sea-going ship 
should be included while lying at an inland port, and that auxi- 
liary inland vessels used in its loading and unloading should at 
any rate have the benefit of the requirements imposed by the 
Draft Convention on such matters as the means of access .to the 
ship and the lighting of the ship. The employers, however, 
considered that otherwise all inland navigation vessels should be 
excluded, and were not prepared to agree to a suggestion made 
by the workers that a special schedule of provisos to the various 
Articles of the Convention might be drawn up to meet any differ- 
ences in the construction of inland navigation vessels. Though 
the employers’ proposal was rejected, it was recognised that the 
provisions of the Draft Convention could not be applied to all 
inland navigation vessels in all countries. As a matter of fact, 
when the Committee at a later stage came to consider the classes 
of ships for which exemptions or exceptions might be allowed, 
a certain drafting alteration was made in the Article concerned on 
the proposal of the Workers’ Group, with the express purpose of 
making it clearer that it would be open to Governments to grant 
such exemptions or exceptions for special classes of inland vessels. 
Though inland navigation vessels generally are thus included in 
the scope of the Draft Convention in Article 1, the general formulae 
employed in Article 15 furnish a broad basis on which to exclude 
special categories of vessels totally or partially from the applica- 
tion of its provisions. 

Another general question on which there was considerable 
discussion related to the period of grace which should be allowed 
to existing ships in order to adapt themselves to the provisions 
of the Draft Convention. The Committee went in considerable 
detail into the requirements to be imposed on ships; some of 
these requirements affect the construction or permanent equip- 
ment of the ship, and if applied immediately to existing ships 
would involve not inconsiderable alterations in many cases. It 
was generally agreed that some period of grace should be allowed 
to existing ships in these matters. The employers’ view was that 
existing ships should be totally exempt from the requirements in 
question, which should only apply to ships to be built in the 
future. This proposal was first put forward in connection with 
some of the provisions of Article 5, which lays down a series of 
detailed conditions to be complied with by hold ladders. The 
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Committee, however, considered that four years was sufficient 
time to allow, and accordingly included a proviso in the Article 
exempting existing ships from the conditions in question for a 
period not exceeding that length from the date of ratification. 
Later the employers’ proposal was put forward again with a view 
to including a new Article in the Draft Convention providing that, 
with the above exception in Article 5, the provisions of the whole 
Convention affecting the construction or permanent equipment 
of the ship should only apply to ships the building of which was 
begun after ratification. On the Italian Government representa- 
tive’s proposal, however, the Committee reverted to the period 
which it had already adopted for Article 5, but with an additional 
clause taken from an amendment proposed by the Norwegian 
Government representative requiring the provisions in question to 
be applied even during the period of grace so far as reasonable 
and practicable. While, therefore, some of the conditions laid 
down in Article 5 need not be applied at all to existing ships for 
four years, the exemption accorded by Article 16 for the same 
period in respect of the other provisions of the draft which affect 
the construction or permanent equipment of the ship is subor- 
dinated to the condition that they are applied during that period 
so far as reasonable and practicable. It should be noted that the 
expression “construction or permanent equipment” of the ship 
means matters entailing some reconstruction of the ship or altera- 
tions in its permanent equipment, and does not include such 
matters as the tests, inspections, and examinations of the loading 
equipment carried on board. 

As regards exemptions and exceptions, the plan of the Office’s 
draft was to include in principle in the scope of the Draft Con- 
vention all loading and unloading places on shore, whether inland 
or maritime, and all ships, whether engaged in maritime or 
inland navigation, excluding ships of war, and then in a subse- 
quent Article to allow the Members to grant exemptions or excep- 
tions in respect of certain docks, wharves, etc., which are only 
occasionally used for loading or unloading or at which the traffic 
is small and confined to small ships, or in respect of certain 
special classes of ships (e.g. fishing vessels) or ships below a 
certain small tonnage, but at the same time to require the 
Members taking advantage of this Article to keep the Office 
informed of the legal provisions by which such exemptions or 
exceptions are authorised. The employment of these general 
formulae seemed to form the only practical basis on which the 
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Convention could be framed for international purposes in view of 
the varying conditions in the different countries, as it would have 
been impossible, for example, to give any detailed enumeration of 
the various classes of ships to which exemptions or exceptions 
could be applied. This was generally recognised by the Commit- 
tee, for though amendments were proposed with a view to speci- 
fying certain classes of vessels in the Article (e.g., as already indi- 
cated above, special classes of inland navigation vessels, or, again, 
undecked vessels), these amendments were withdrawn by their 
movers when it was explained that with the deletion of the 
example given in the Office’s draft (fishing vessels) it would be 
clearer that the scope of the formulae employed therein was 
wide enough to cover such classes of vessels, and that it was 
preferable to retain these formulae without giving any examples, 
as a list of examples could not be complete, and if incomplete 
might imply a restriction on the scope of the formulae which was 
not intended. The Committee in fact enlarged the scope of the 
Article concerned by adding words allowing exemptions or excep- 
tions for certain special ships as well as for special classes of 
ships, and to meet special climatic conditions (e.g. the extreme 
winter conditions in certain countries) in which it would be 


impracticable to carry out the provisions of the Draft Con- 
vention. 


As regards the question of reciprocity, a desire for arriving 
at some system of mutual recognition of the regulations and 
systems of enforcement in the different countries relating to the 
requirements imposed on ships had been at the back of the minds 
of a considerable number of the members of the Committee 
throughout the discussion on the ship aspect of the problem, and 
had been largely responsible for the high standard and minute 
detail of the provisions adopted for regulating work on board 
ship. In fact, it may be recalled that the origin of the reference 
of the question of the protection of dock workers to the Inter- 
national Labour Office was the fact that the British Government 
had been approached by the Scandinavian countries with a view 
to securing its adherence to the Copenhagen Convention of 1926, 
and that this Government not finding it possible to join this Con- 
vention had asked the Office to consider the question of the pos- 
sibility of arriving at some measure of uniform practice in the 
maritime countries in regard to the measures to be taken on 
board ship for the protection of the dock worker. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in their replies to the Questionnaire the 
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Scandinavian countries had made a proposal that similar prin- 
ciples to those contained in the Copenhagen Convention of 28 
February 1926, as amended by the Declaration of 11 June 1928, 
should be laid down in the Draft Convention, and that this 
proposal should have been reiterated by the Government repres- 
entatives of the Scandinavian countries on the Committee. Their 
argument was. that in view of the high standard and the com- 
prehensive nature of the provisions regarding ships laid down in 
the Draft Convention, the latter in itself could be the basis for 
reciprocity between the ratifying countries, and that such recipro- 
city was very desirable in the interests of international trade. On 
the principle of reciprocity the Committee was agreed, but while 
the inclusion of reciprocity clauses in the Draft Convention was 
strongly supported by the employers, it was as strongly opposed 
by the workers, who were afraid that it might prejudice the main 
object of the Draft Convention, namely, the protection of the 
workers. 

In the end, when it became clear that if an obligation in 
advance were laid down in the Draft Convention requiring any 
country which ratified the Convention to accord reciprocity to 
all the other ratifying countries, this would probably prevent 
certain important countries with which reciprocity was specially 
desired from ratifying the Convention at all, and that the system 
which had been adopted by the Scandinavian countries inter se 
could hardly be applied on a universal scale without further 
guarantees than the Convention itself provided, the movers of the 
proposal agreed not to press it for inclusion in the Draft Conven- 
tion, but to accept instead a strong Recommendation asking the 
Governments after they had drawn up their regulations in pur- 
suance of the Draft Convention to confer together for the purpose 
of securing agreement on reciprocity, without prejudice to the 
protection of the workers. 

The Committee also dealt by way of a Recommendation with 
a clause in the Office’s proposed Draft Convention which required 
the Governments to keep in touch with the workers’ and em- 
ployers’ organisations concerned in their countries, with a view to 
ascertaining their views on matters appertaining to the enforce- 
ment of any regulations issued by them for the protection of 
their dock workers. The majority of the Committee considered 
an obligation of this kind at once too indefinite and too wide, and 
a Recommendation on the subject was accordingly framed with 
its scope limited to the consultation of the organisations con- 
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cerned in the drawing up of new regulations under the Draft 
Convention. 

It may be added that it was largely a recognition by the major- 
ity of the Committee that there was still room for securing greater 
uniformity in the different countries on points on which the 
Draft Convention had not gone into detail but had referred to 
national law, that led the Committee to adopt a resolution pro- 
posed by the Spanish Government representatives asking for the 
appointment of a technical international committee to draw up 
a model set of regulations which could guide the Governments in 
framing or modifying their regulations, with a view to putting 
them into agreement with the Draft Convention. It was pointed 
out that in so far as such a committee succeeded in securing 
greater uniformity in matters of detail, it would not only be 
promoting the protection of the workers but also helping to 
establish a system of reciprocity. 


Forcep LABOUR 


In dealing with the question of forced labour the Conference 
entered upon a new domain, namely, that of conditions of work 


in colonies, protectorates, and possessions not fully self-govern- 
ing*. The questionnaire submitted by the International Labour 
Office for the consideration of the Conference had been drawn 
up with the assistance of a committee of experts ; it contained 
no less than 35 questions covering the various aspects of a 
complete system of regulations for forced labour. 

The Conference decided that a general debate on the question 
should take place before this was referred to the competent 
committee. During the course of this preliminary debate an 
important declaration was made on behalf of the Employers’ 
Group by Major Cayen, Adviser to the Belgian Employers’ 
Delegate, to the effect that the Group was of the unanimous 
opinion that forced labour for the benefit of private enterprise 
should be absolutely prohibited. 

The Committee on Forced Labour elected as its Chairman 
Mr. Jules Gautier, French Government Delegate. Mr. Lambert- 
Ribot (substitute: Mr. Le Neveu) and Mr. Besteiro were elected 
Vice-Chairmen, and Dr. Schreike Reporter. 





* For an ontline of the general problems connected with forced labour, ef. 
International Labour Review, Vol. XIX No. 5, May 1929, pp. 621-638: “The 
Question of Forced Labour before the International Labour Conference”’, by 
Jean Goupat. 
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The Committee considered during eleven sittings the draft 
questionnaire submitted by the Office. At the beginning of its 
work the Committee introduced an important modification into 
the draft questionnaire. This draft proposed to enquire whether 
Governments considered it desirable to draw up a Convention 
which should have for its object to “ limit and regulate ” the use 
of forced or compulsory labour. Certain members of the Com- 
mittee desired that Governments should be given the opportunity 
of stating whether they wished to proceed still further and adopt 
a Convention which contemplated the abolition of forced labour. 
The Committee unanimously accepted this point of view and 
redrafted the first question to this effect. 

The other changes of importance which the Committee 
decided to make in the text of the draft questionnaire were as 
follows. A question was added asking for the opinion of 
Governments on forced labour imposed as an equivalent to or 
a substitute for taxation, since this point did not appear to he 
sufficiently covered by the text in the draft questionnaire. In 
regard to the question relative to the maximum period during 
which forced labour might be exacted from an individual, the 
draft questionnaire had proposed a limit of sixty days in any one 
period of twelve months or, in exceptional cases where workers 
had to be brought from a considerable distance, of six months 
in any One period of twelve months ; the Committee, however. 
altered this latter limit to six months in any one period of twenty- 
four months. Regarding the form of forced labour that is 
allowed by tradition for the benefit of tribal chiefs, the Com- 
mittee decided to include in the questionnaire a new question 
requesting the opinion of Governments on the desirability of 
regulating this labour, having regard to the necessity of maintain- 
ing the traditional authority of the chief over his people. Two 
other questions were added concerning forced labour as collective 
punishment and forced labour for underground work. 

Apart from these new questions the Committee retained with 
only slight modifications the original text of the draft question- 
naire, which covered successively the definition of forced labour, 
exemptions from this definition, the authority responsible for 
recourse to forced labour, the criteria justifying recourse to 
forced labour, forced labour for the benefit of private individuals. 
the various conditions in laws or regulations concerning forced 
labour (categories of persons to be exempted, measures of 
habituation, wages, compensation in the case of accident or 
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sickness, and inspection), and finally, compulsory cultivation. 
The proposals for the adoption of a Recommendation which 
followed, in the questionnaire, the suggestions for a Convention 
were also accepted almost without change. Finally, the Com- 
mittee adopted a draft Resolution put forward by the Workers’ 
Group requesting that the International Labour Office be 
instructed to undertake all necessary studies on all other forms 
of compulsion to labour and particularly that connected with 
long-term contracts. 

The above were the general decisions of the Committee 
concerning the composition of the questionnaire. They were 
included in the report submitted to the Conference. The 
workers’ members of the Committee, however, put forward a 
Minority Report containing certain points on which they were 
not in agreement with the majority of the Committee and which 
they considered sufficiently important to be discussed by the 
Conference itself ; these points concerned freedom of association 
for persons subject to forced labour, the rights of tribal chiefs to 
have recourse to forced labour, the eight-hour day, forced labour 
for purposes of revenue, and finally, the creation of a permanent 
committee on native labour in connection with the International 
Labour Office. 

The principal debates which took place in the plenary sittings 
of the Conference concerned the discussion of the amendments 
put forward by the Workers’ Group in its Minority Report. 
Regarding the question of forced labour imposed by tribal chiefs, 
the Conference adopted an amendment to consult Governments 
as to the possibility of the abolition, as soon as possible, of this 
form of forced labour and, pending such abolition, of its strict 
regulation. The amendment put forward by the Workers’ Group 
relative to forced labour for reasons of revenue was rejected by 
the Conference. On the other hand, it adopted three other 
amendments put forward by the same Group. Firstly, that con- 
cerning the possibility for forced workers to present all their 
complaints relative to the conditions of labour to the authorities, 
and to negotiate concerning them ; secondly, the amendment re- 
inserting in the question relative to the duration of forced labour 
the principle of the eight-hour day and the 48-hour week which 
had been suppressed by the Committee ; and finally, a new 
question requesting the opinion of Governments as to the 
possibility of setting up in connection with the International 
Labour Office a permanent committee of experts on forced 

2 
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labour, to which should be submitted, in particular, the reports 
furnished by Governments, in accordance with Article 408, on 
all Conventions concerning forced labour. With the exception 
of these four amendments, the Conference adopted the question- 
naire as a whole in the same form in which it had been put for- 
ward by the Commitiee, and finally it decided by 101 votes to 15 
to include the question of forced labour in the agenda of the 
Conference of May 1930. 


Hours or WorK OF SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


In view of the importance of any question concerning hours 
of work, the Conference decided to proceed in the first instance 
to a general discussion of the objects for which the Grey Report 
had been prepared. 

This general discussion took place during the eighth plenary 
sitting on 4 June 1929, when representatives of the various 
groups expressed their opinions. The opposing views held by the 
Employers’ and Workers’ Groups were particularly noticeable. 


The Employers’ Group recalled that its representatives on the 
Governing Body had been opposed to the inclusion of the 
question in the agenda, not through any lack of desire to secure 
the betterment, by international means, of the conditions of 
work of salaried employees, but for reasons of a purely practical 
nature. They were unable to forget the difficulties encountered 
by the Conference on each occasion that it had endeavoured to 
regulate internationally the hours of work in other spheres, at 
Washington in 1919, at Genoa in 1920, and at Geneva in 1921. 
In the opinion of the Employers’ Group, even a study of the 
Grey Report failed to reveal the existence of any general rules 
for uniform international application, on account of the 
immensity and complexity of the problem itself, as well as of the 
great divergency and infinite variety of practice in the various 
countries in regard to this question. The subject did not only 
affect employers and employed, but the daily life of each country 
in its most varied aspects. The conditions obtaining in various 
trades or professions and those of a regional character which 
each country must take into account in drawing up regulations 
on this subject were so varied that no two countries could treat 
them in the same way. From the international point of view, 
which was the only one before the Conference, the subject, in 
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the opinion of the employers, was not ripe for uniform regulation. 
By reason of its extreme complexity it could not be regulated by 
means of an International Convention, the application of which 
was bound to meet with practical difficulties. The question of 
international competition, as an obstacle to social progress, to 
which Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace had called attention, was 
relatively of only secondary importance in the case of the 
regulation of hours of work of employees, and for this reason 
it was not absolutely necessary to reach an international solution. 
Furthermore, it was essential to ensure that the Organisation 
should not run the risk of compromising its authority by the 
adoption of an unworkable international text. 

On various occasions the representatives of the Workers’ 
Group opposed the point of view contained in the preceding 
declaration of the Employers’ Group. They recalled that the 
Treaty of Peace had contemplated the legal regulation of hours 
of work for all workers without exception. In the case of 
salaried employees such regulation was called for both for logical 
reasons and on the ground of social justice. In fact, in many 
countries salaried employees worked for as many as ten and 
even fourteen hours a day, and thus found themselves in the same 
position as manual workers before the war. It was unthinkable, 
in the opinion of the Workers’ Group, that intellectual work, any 
more than manual work, should be prolonged beyond a certain 
limit. Firstly, the output suffered, and secondly, the future 
capacity of the intellectual worker was impaired. During the 
course of the debates several members of the Workers’ Group laid 
stress upon the necessity of safeguarding the morale and dignity 
of the worker by not imposing upon him too prolonged an effort. 
They recalled the important part which the salaried employee 
played under modern conditions, and the factor of progress and 
culture which he represented. In the past, perhaps, salaried 
employees may have had the hope of one day reaching an 
independent position, but the number of employees who could 
now aspire to such posts had decreased with the increase in the 
number of employees, and with the development of large-scale 
industries which further complicated the problem. The new 
methods of rationalisation and intensification of work had also 
rendered the situation more difficult. Against the argument that 
the question was not ripe for international regulation, the 
representatives of the Workers’ Group recalled that in their own 
countries the regulation of the hours of work of salaried 
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employees was already in force. Furthermore, since the Wash- 
ington Conference the various countries had had the time 
necessary to consider the possibility of applying the principles of 
that Convention to commercial undertakings. The authority of 
the Conference was required in order that international uniformity 
concerning the hours of work of employees might be attained. 

After this discussion had taken place the Committee on Hours 
of Work proceeded to undertake its labours. The Committee 
might be said to have been a small conference in itself, since it 
consisted of 78 members, 26 representatives of each Group. 

It elected as its Chairman Mr. Giordani, Italian Government 
Delegate, and as its Vice-Chairmen Mr. Olivetti, Italian Employers’ 
Delegate, and Mr. Schiirch, Swiss Workers’ Delegate. Mr. Justin 
Godart, French Government Delegate, was appointed Reporter. 

The Committee proceeded immediately to the consideration 
of its work without holding any preliminary discussion, it being 
considered that the general discussion in the Conference had 
been sufficient. It considered question by question the draft 
questionnaire contained in the Grey Report submitted by the 
Office. The discussion lasted during twelve sittings of the Com- 
mittee, in which a very large number of amendments were 
considered. The Committee desired above all to accomplish 
practical work and to draw up a questionnaire covering the 
question at issue in all its aspects and allowing Governments to 
express their opinion in the most detailed possible manner. 

At the beginning of its deliberations the Committee agreed to 
the possible alternative of the adoption of a Recommendation 
instead of the Draft Convention contemplated in the text of the 
original questionnaire. 

Subsequently, during a most minute discussion, the Com- 
mittee considered at length the possibility of defining the scope 
of application of a future Convention or Recommendation. The 
original questionnaire contemplated this limitation on the basis 
of a definition of the word “ salaried employee ”’, or, failing that. 
upon the enumeration of the undertakings in which the staff 
should be covered by the regulations. The Committee deleted 
this alternative by introducing the idea of categories of workers. 
Governments will thus be requested to define the term “ salaried 
employee”, or, failing such definition, to enumerate the categories 
of workers to whom the scope of application should extend. 
Finally, no matter what replies should be returned to these two 
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questions, Governments will be further requested to enumerate 
the classes of undertakings to which the future Draft Convention 
or Recommendation should apply. Thus, in the opinion of the 
Committee, the scope of application would cover all persons 
without allowing any doubt as to a category of workers or a 
category of undertakings. 

An important debate took place later concerning actual hours 
of work. The Committee was unanimous in its opinion that 
Governments should be requested to furnish a definition of hours 
of work, which was the basis of the whole question at issue. 
The Workers’ Group and the Employers’ Group put forward 
different proposals. The former desired that a question should 
be put to Governments concerning the differentiation to be made 
between actual work and attendance at the disposal of the 
employer. The latter desired merely to put a question in which 
reference should be made to the definition given in London in 
1926 by the Ministers of Labour of several important industrial 
countries. Finally the view of the Workers’ Group was accepted, 
and the Committee adopted a text which contained merely the 
alternative of the definition of hours of work being the time 
during which the employee was at the disposal of the employer, 
or any other definition which Governments might see fit to use. 

Regarding the actual hours of work the Committee approved 
the questions prepared by the International Labour Office in its 
Grey Report, namely a 48-hour week with an additional limit of 
eight hours per day. The Committee rejected almost unanimously 
various proposals to confine the weekly maximum to 46 and even 
to 40 hours. The Committee agreed to put to Governments a 
question concerning the “ English” week, namely, the institution 
of a half-day holiday in the week in addition to the day fixed 
for the weekly rest. The Committee also expressed its opinion 
that this half-day holiday should immediately precede or follow 
the day of the weekly rest, which as far as possible should fall 
on Sunday. Concerning the distribution of hours of work over 
the days of the week, the Committee desired to take account of 
the modern tendency shown in several countries, and added a 
question contemplating distribution of hours over four or five 
days of the week. 

It then adopted, without much discussion, all questions con- 
cerning special exceptions, making up lost time, and temporary 
exceptions. A lively debate ensued regarding conditions as 
favourable or more favourable than those to be laid down in the 
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Convention. The original questionnaire, in fact, contemplated 
the possibility of allowing exceptions to the Convention for 
persons who, by collective agreement, enjoyed conditions of work 
which on the whole were at least as favourable as those imposed 
by the Convention. Certain speakers maintained that collective 
agreements should merely be a means through which the con- 
ditions imposed by the law should be carried out and whereby 
certain adaptations could be made in special cases, and that it 
would be dangerous to allow them to be substituted for the law 
itself. It would be extremely imprudent to give to collective 
agreements a force which they could not possess internationally 
unless it were contemplated that they should be registered and 
controlled not only nationally but internationally. The Com- 
mittee, however, retained the question as put in the original 
questionnaire, but added that exceptions might also be admitted 
when, in the absence of collective agreements, certain workers, 
by virtue of custom or practice, were covered by arrangements 
which on the whole were better than, or at least as favourable 
as, those to be laid down in the Convention. 

Finally, the Committee added to the question concerning 
enforcement a question contemplating adequate Government 
inspection of all places in which persons are employed to whom 
the Convention applies. 

The Committee unanimously adopted the report submitted by 
the Reporter, the Employers’ Group merely declaring itself in 
opposition to the adoption of the questionnaire. 


The discussion which took place in the plenary sitting of the 
Conference was comparatively short. Some Government delegates 
made certain criticisms regarding the work of the Committee. 
but the favourable opinion of the Conference had already been 
gained, and it decided by 103 votes to 17 to include the question 
of hours of work of salaried employees in the agenda of the 
Fourteenth Session, 


(To be continued.) 
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APPENDIX 


Drarr CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
CONFERENCE AT ITS TWELFTH SEsSION ! 


Draft Convention concerning the Marking of the Weight 
on Heavy Packages transported by Vessels 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the 
League of Nations, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Twelfth Session on 30 May 
1929, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the marking of the weight on heavy packages transported by vessels, which 
is included in the first item of the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a Draft 
International Convention, 


adopts, this twenty-first day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-nine, the following Draft Convention for ratification by the Members 
of the International Labour Organisation, in accordance with the provisions of 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of the other 
Treaties of Peace : 


Article 1. 


Any package or object of one thousand kilograms (one metric ton) or more 
gross weight consigned within the territory of any Member which ratifies this 
Convention for transport by sea or inland waterway shall have had its gross weight 
plainly and durably marked upon it on the outside before it is loaded on a ship 
or vessel. 

In exceptional cases where it is difficult to determine the exact weight, national 
laws or regulations may allow an approximate weight to be marked. 

The obligation to see that this requirement is observed shall rest solely upon 
the Government of the country from which the package or object is consigned, 
and not on the Government of a country through which it passes on the way to 
its destination. 

It shall be left to national laws or regulations to determine whether the obliga- 
tion for having the weight marked as aforesaid shall fall on the consignor or on 
some other person or body. 


Article 2. 


The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions set forth 
in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and in the corresponding Parts of the 
other Treaties of Peace shall be communicated to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations for registration. 


Article 3. 


This Convention shall be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications 
have been registered with the Secretariat. 





1 The first Draft Convention and Recommendation are given in full; the 
others are reprinted without the preamble and standard Articles (the latter for 
the Conventions only ; Articles 2-8 of the first Draft Convention), which are the 
same, mutatis mutandis, in each case. 
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It shall come into force twelve months after the date on which the ratifica- 
tions of two Members of the International Labour Organisation have been registered 


with the Secretary-General. 
Thereafter, this Convention shall come into force for-any Member twelve 


months after the date on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 4. 


As soon as the ratification of two Members of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation have been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations shall so notify all the Members of the International Labour 
Organisation. He shall likewise notify them of the registration of ratifications 
which may be communicated subsequently by other Members of the Organisation. 


Article 5. 


A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it after the 
expiration of ten years from the date on which the Convention first comes into 
force, by an Act communicated to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
for registration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until one year after the 
date on which it is registered with the Secretariat. 

Each Member which has ratified this Convention and which does not, within 
the year following the expiration of the period of ten years mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, exercise the right of denunciation provided for in this Article, 
will be bound for another period of ten years ! and, thereafter, may denounce 
this Convention at the expiration of each period of ten years ' under the terms 
provided for in this Article. 


Article 6. 


At the expiration of each period of ten years after the coming into force of 
this Convention, the Governing Body of the International Labour Office shall 
present to the General Conference a report on the working of this Convention 
and shall consider the desirability of placing on the Agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or in part. 

Article 7. 

Should the Conference adopt a new Convention revising this Convention in 
whole or in part, the ratification by a Member of the new revising Convention 
shall ipso jure involve denunciation of this Convention without any requirement 
of delay, notwithstanding the provisions of Article 5 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into force. 

As from the date of the coming into force of the new revising Convention, the 
present Convention shall cease to be open to ratification by the Members. 

Nevertheless, this Convention shall remain in force in its actual form and 
content for those Members which have ratified it but have not ratified the revising 
Convention. 


Article 8. 
The French and English texts of this Convention shall both be authentic. 


Recommendation concerning the Prevention of Industrial Accidents 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the 
League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Twelfth Session on 30 May 
1929, and 





1 Five years in the corresponding Article of the other Draft Convention. 
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Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the prevention of industrial accidents, which is the first item on the Agenda 
of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a Recom- 
mendation, 


adopts, this twenty-first day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-nine, the following Recommendation, to be submitted to the Members 
of the International Labour Organisation for consideration with a view to effect 
being given to it by national legislation or otherwise in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Parts 
of the other Treaties of Peace : 


Whereas the protection of workers against injury arising out of their employ- 
ment is instanced by the Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and 
to the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace as one of the improve- 
ments in industrial conditions which are urgently required ; 

Whereas industrial accidents not only cause suffering and distress among 
workers and their families, but also represent an important material loss to society 
in general ; 

Whereas the International Labour Conference in 1923 adopted a Recom- 
mendation concerning the general principles for the organisation of systems of 
inspection, in which it is laid down inter alia that inspection, in order to become 
progressively more effective “ should be increasingly directed towards securing 
the adoption of the most suitable safety methods for preventing accidents and 
diseases with a view to rendering work less dangerous, more healthy, and even 
less exhausting, by the intelligent understanding, education and co-operation 
of all concerned ”° ; 

Whereas it is desirable that these measures and methods which experience 
in the various countries has shown to be most effective in enabling the number 
of accidents to be reduced and their gravity mitigated should be put on record 
for the mutual advantage of the Members ; 

Whereas a Resolution was adopted at the 1928 Session of the International 
Labour Conference in which the Conference declared its opinion that the time 
had come to attempt to reach a higher standard of safety by the development of 
new methods and that the greatest advance could be made on the lines of the 
Safety First Movement, although it could not supersede the action of the State in 
prescribing and enforcing regulations for the prevention of accidents ; 

Considering that it is of the highest importance that all persons or bodies, 
including employers, workers, employers’ and workers’ organisations, Govern- 
ments and the general public, should use their best endeavours and every means 
in their power to help to prevent industrial accidents ; 

The General Conference recommends that each Member of the International 
Labour Organisation should take the following principles and rules into con- 
sideration for the prevention of accidents in industrial undertakings. The follow- 
ing in particular are considered as such : 


(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals from 
the earth ; 

(6) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, repaired, 
ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or demolished, or in which 
materials are transformed ; including ship-building and the generation, trans- 
formation, and transmission of electricity or motive power of any kind ; 

(c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration or demoli- 
tion of any building, railway, tramway, harbour, dock, pier, canal, inland water 
way, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, telegraphic or telephonic 
installation, electrical undertaking, gas work, waterwork or other work of construc- 
tion, as well as the preparation for or laying the foundations of any such work 
or structure ; 

(ad) Transport of passengers or goods by road, rail, sea or inland waterway, 
including the handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves or warehouses, but 
excluding transport by hand. 

The Conference, considering further that the prevention of accidents is as 
hecessary in agriculture as in industrial establishments, recommends that each 
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Member of the International Labour Organisation should apply the Recom- 
mendation to agriculture, taking into account the special conditions of agricultural 
work. 


I. 


1. Whereas the foundations of the study of accident prevention are 


(a) enquiry into the causes and circumstances of accidents, 

(b) the study, by means of statistics of accidents in each industry as a 
whole, of the special dangers which exist in the several industries, the “ laws ™ 
determining the incidence of accidents and, by comparison over a series of years, 
the effect of measures taken to avoid them. 

The Conference recommends that each Member should take the necessary 
steps, by means of legislative or administrative action, effectively to ensure the 
collection and utilisation of the above information. 

The Conference also recommends that methodical investigation should be 
carried out in each country by public services assisted, where it appears desirable, 
by institutions or committees set up by individual branches of industry. 

The public services should have recourse to the collaboration of the industrial 
organisations of employers and workers and of the services responsible for the 
supervision of accident prevention, as well as, where desirable, of technical associa- 
tions and accident insurance institutions or companies. 

It is also desirable that industrial associations of employers and workers 
should collaborate in the institutions for accident prevention in the individual 
branches of industry. 

2. As experience and research have shown that the incidence and gravity 
of accidents do not depend merely upon the dangers inherent in the work or in 
the kind of equipment or the various appliances in use, but also on physical, 
physiological and psychological factors, the Conference recommends that in ad- 
dition to the investigations mentioned in paragraph 1 in connection with material 
factors, these other factors should also be investigated. 

3. Since the suitability of the worker for his work and the interest which 
he takes in his work are factors of primary importance for the promotion of safety, 
it is important that the Members should encourage scientific research into the 
best methods of vocational guidance and selection and their practical application. 

4. Since it is important for the furtherance of accident prevention that the 
results of the investigations referred to in paragraphs 1 and 2 should be made 
known as widely as possible, and since it is also desirable that the International 
Labour Office should be in possession of the information necessary to enable its 
work in connection with accident prevention to be extended, the Conference 
recommends that the more important results of the investigations should be 
communicated to the International Labour Office for use in its work and publi- 
cations. 

It is also desirable that there should be international consultation and exchange 
of results between the research institutions or organisations in the several indus- 
trial countries. 

5. The Members should establish central departments to collect and collate 
statistics relating to industrial accidents and should communicate to the Inter- 
national Labour Office all available statistics on industrial accidents in their 
respective countries. They should also, with a view to the subsequent preparation 
of a Draft Convention, keep in touch with the International Labour Office in 
framing and developing their industrial accident statistics, with a view to arriving 
at uniform bases which would as far as possible allow of a comparative study of 
the statistics of the different countries. 


II. 


6. In view of the satisfactory results which experience in different countries 
has shown to follow from co-operation between all parties interested in the preven- 
tion of industrial accidents, particularly between employers and workers, it is 
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important that the Members should do all in their power to develop and encourage 
such co-operation, as recommended in the Recommendation on systems of inspec- 
tion adopted in 1923. 


-~ 


7. It is recommended that in every industry or branch of industry, so far 
as circumstances require, periodical conferences should be held between the State 
inspection service, or other competent bodies, and the representative organisa- 
tions of employers and workers concerned : (a) to consider and review the position 
in the industry as regards the incidence and gravity of accidents, the working 
and effectiveness of the measures laid down by law, or agreed upon between the 
State or other competent bodies and representatives of the industry, or tried by 
individual employers, and (6b) to discuss proposals for further improvement. 


8. It is further recommended that the Members should actively and con- 
tinuously encourage the adoption of measures for the promotion of safety, in 
particular (a) the establishment in the works of a safety organisation which 
should include arrangements for a works investigation of every accident occurring 
in the works, and the consideration of the methods to be adopted for preventing 
a recurrence ; the systematic supervision of the works, machinery and plant for 
the purpose of ensuring safety, and in particular of seeing that all safeguards and 
other safety appliances are maintained in proper order and position ; the explana- 
tion to new, and especially young workers of the possible dangers of the work 
or the machinery or plant connected with their work ; the organisation of first 
aid and transport for injured workers ; and the encouragement of suggestions 
from the persons employed for rendering work safer; (b) co-operation in the 
promotion of safety between the management and the workers in individual 
works, and of employers’ and workers’ organisations in the industry with each 
other and with the State and with other appropriate bodies by such methods and 
arrangements as may appear best adapted to the national conditions and aptitudes. 
The following methods are suggested as examples for consideration by those 
concerned : appointment of a safety supervisor for the works, establishment of 
works safety committees. 


9. It is recommended that the Members should do all in their power to 
awaken and maintain the interest of the workers in the prevention of accidents 
and ensure their co-operation by means of lectures, publications, cinematograph 
films, visits to industrial establishments, and by such other means as they may 
find most appropriate. 


10. It is recommended that the State should establish or promote the 
establishment of permanent safety exhibitions where the best appliances, arrange- 
ments and methods for preventing accidents and promoting safety can be seen 
(and in the case of machinery, seen in action) and advice and information given 
to employers, works officials, workers, students in the engineering and technical 
schools, and others. 


11. In view of the fact that the workers, by their conduct in the factory, 
ean and should contribute to a large extent to the success of protective measures, 
the State should use its influence to secure (a) that employers should do all in 
their power to improve the education of their workers in regard to the prevention 
of accidents, and (6) that the workers’ organisations should by using their 
influence with their members co-operate in this work. 


12. The Conference recommends that, in addition to measures taken in 
pursuance of the preceding paragraphs, the State should arrange for monographs 
on accident causation and prevention in particular industries or branches of 
industry or particular processes to be prepared by the State inspection service 
or other competent authorities, embodying the experience obtained as to the 
best measures for preventing accidents in the industry or process, and to be 
published by the State for the information of employers, works officials and workers 
in the industry and of employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


13. In view of the importance of the work of education referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, and as a foundation for such education, the Conference 
recommends that the Members should arrange for the inclusion in the curricula 
of the elementary schools of lessons designed to inculcate habits of carefulness, 
and in the curricula of continuation schools lessons in accident prevention and 
first aid. Instruction in the prevention of industrial accidents should be given 
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in vocational schools of all grades, where the importance of the subject both from 
the economic and moral standpoints should be impressed upon the pupils. 


14. In view of the great value of immediate first-aid treatment in lessening 
the gravity of the consequences of accidents, measures should be taken to ensure 
that the necessary material for first aid should be kept ready for use in all under- 
takings and that first aid by properly trained persons should be given. It is also 
desirable that arrangements should be made to ensure that in case of serious 
accidents the services of a doctor are available as soon as possible. Arrangements 
should also be made for providing ambulance services for the rapid transport 
of injured persons to hospital or to their homes. 

Special attention should also be paid to the theoretical and practical training 
of doctors in the treatment of injuries due to accidents. 


III. 


15. As any effective system of accident prevention should rest on a basis 
of statutory requirements the Conference recommends that each Member should 
prescribe by law the measures required to ensure an adequate standard of safety, 


16. It should be provided by law that it is the duty of the employer to equip 
and manage his undertaking in such a way that the workers are adequately pro- 
tected, regard being had to the nature of the undertaking and the state of technical 
progress, as well as to see that the workers in his employment are instructed as 
to the dangers, if any, of their occupation and in the measures to be observed 
by them in order to avoid accidents. 

17. It is in general desirable that plans for the construction or substantial 
alteration of industrial establishments should be submitted in due time to the 
competent authority, in order that it may be ascertained whether the plans are 
such as to satisfy the statutory requirements referred to above. The plans should 
be examined as rapidly as possible in order not to delay the execution of the 
work, 

18. So far as the administrative and legal systems of each country allow, 
officials of the inspection service or other body responsible for supervising the enforce- 
ment of the statutory requirements for the protection of workers against accidents 
should be empowered to give orders in particular cases to the employer as to 
the steps to be taken by him to fulfil his obligations, subject to a right of appeal 
to a higher administrative authority or to arbitration. 

In case of imminent danger the supervising authority should be empowered 
to require immediate compliance with the orders, notwithstanding the right of 
appeal. 

19. In view of the importance of the conduct of the worker in connection 
with accident prevention, the law should provide that it is the duty of the worker 
to comply with the statutory requirements on accident prevention and particularly 
to refrain from removing safety devices without permission and to use them 
properly. 

20. It is recommended that before administrative orders or regulations 
for the prevention of accidents in any industry are finally issued by the competent 
authority, opportunity should be given to the representative organisations of 
employers and workers concerned to submit their views for the consideration 
of the competent authority. 

21. Statutory or administrative provision should be made enabling the 
workers to collaborate in securing the observance of the safety regulations by the 
methods best suited to each country: for example, the appointment of qualified 
workers to positions in the official inspection service ; regulations authorising 
the workers to call for a visit from an official of the inspection service or other 
competent body when they consider such a course desirable, or requiring the em- 
ployer to give workers or their representatives an opportunity of seeing the 
inspector when he is visiting the undertaking ; inclusion of workers’ representatives 
n safety committees for securing the enforcement of the regulations and establish- 
ing the causes of accidents. 
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IV. 


22. The Conference recommends that the State should endeavour to secure 
that accident insurance institutions or companies take into account, in assessing 
the premium for an undertaking, the measures taken therein for the protection 
of the workers, in order to encourage the development of safety measures by 
employers. 

23. The State should use its influence with accident insurance institutions 
and companies to co-operate in the work of accident prevention by such means 
as the following: communication of information on causes and consequences 
of accidents to the inspection service or other supervising authorities concerned : 
co-operation in the institutions and committees referred to in paragraph 1 and 
in the Safety First Movement in general ; advances to employers for the adoption 
or improvement of safety appliances ; the award of prizes to workmen, engineers 
and others who, by their inventions or ideas, contribute substantially to the avoid- 
ance of accidents ; propaganda among employers and the public ; advice on safety 
measures, contributions to safety museums and institutions for instruction in 
accident prevention. 


Recommendation concerning Responsibility for the Protection 
of Power-driven Machinery 


I. 


In order more effectively to ensure, in the interest of the safety of the workers, 
that the requirements prescribed by national laws or regulations for the protection 
of power-driven machinery used in the country concerned are properly complied 
with, and without prejudice to the responsibility which should in any case rest 
and remain on the employer for seeing that any machinery used in his undertaking 
is protected in accordance with national laws or regulations, 

The Conference recommends that each Member adopt and apply to as great 
an extent as possible the principle that it should be prohibited by law to supply 
or install any machine intended to be driven by mechanical power and to be used 
within its territory, unless it is furnished with the safety appliances required by 
law for the operation of machines of that type. 

The previous paragraph applies to any electrical equipment forming part 
of such a machine. 


II. 


Each Member should keep the International Labour Office informed of the 
measures taken by it to apply the above-mentioned principle and of the results 
of its application. 


Draft Convention concerning the Protection against Accidents 
of Workers employed in Loading or Unloading Ships 


Article 1. 


For the purpose of this Convention : 

(1) the term “processes” means and includes all or any part of the work 
performed on shore or on board ship of loading or unloading any ship whether 
engaged in maritime or inland navigation, excluding ships of war, in, on, or at 
any maritime or inland port, harbour, dock, wharf, quay or similar place at which 
such work is carried on; and 

(2) the term “worker” means any person employed in the processes. 


Article 2. 


Any regular approach over a dock, wharf, quay or similar premises which 
workers have to use for going to or from a working place at which the processes 
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are carried on and every such working place on shore shall be maintained with 
due regard to the safety of the workers using them. 

In particular, 

(1) every said working place on shore and any dangerous parts of any said 
approach thereto from the nearest highway shall be safely and efficiently lighted ; 

(2) wharves and quays shall be kept sufficiently clear of goods to maintain 
a clear passage to the means of access referred to in Article 3 ; 

(3) where any space is left along the edge of any wharf or quay, it shall be 
at least 3 feet (90 cm.) wide and clear of all obstructions other than fixed structures 
plant and appliances in use; and 

(4) so far as is practicable having regard to the traffic and working, 

(a) all dangerous parts of the said approaches and working places (e.g. 
dangerous breaks, corners and edges) shall be adequately fenced to a 
height of not less than 2 feet 6 inches (75 cm.) ; 

(b) dangerous footways over bridges, caissons and dock gates shall be fenced 
to a height of not less than 2 feet 6 inches (75 cm.) on each side, and 
the said fencing shall be continued at both ends to a sufficient distance 
which shall not be required to exceed 5 yards (4 m. 50). 


Article 3. 


(1) When a ship is lying alongside a quay or some other vessel for the purpose 
of the processes, there shall be safe means of access for the use of the workers at 
such times as they have no pass to or from the ship, unless the conditions are such 
that they would not be exposed to undue risk if no special appliance were pro- 
vided. 

(2) The said means of access shall be : 

(a) where reasonably practicable, the ship’s accommodation ladder, a gang- 


way or a similar construction ; 

(b) in other cases a ladder. 

(3) The appliances specified in paragraph (2) (a) of this Article shall be at 
least 22 inches (55 cm.) wide, properly secured to prevent their displacement, 
not inclined at too steep an angle, constructed of materials of good quality and 
in good condition, and securely fenced throughout to a clear height of not less than 
2 feet 9 inches (82 cm.) on both sides, or in the case of the ship’s accommodation 
ladder securely fenced to the same height on one side, provided that the other 
side is properly protected by the ship’s side. 

Provided that any appliances as aforesaid in use at the date of the ratifica- 
tion of this Convention shall be allowed to remain in use : 

(a) until the fencing is renewed if they are fenced on both sides toa clear 
height of at least 2 feet 8 inches (80 cm.) ; 

(b) for one year from the date of ratification if they are fenced on both sides 
to a clear height of at least 2 feet 6 inches (75 cm.). 

(4) The ladders specified in paragraph (2) (b) of this Article shall be of ad- 
equate length and strength, and properly secured. 

(5) (a) Exceptions to the provisions of this Article may be allowed by the 
competent authorities when they are satisfied that the appliances specified in 
the Article are not required for the safety of the workers. 

(6) The provisions of this Article shall not apply to cargo stages or cargo 
gangways when exclusively used for the processes. 

(6) Workers shall not use, or be required to use, any other means of access 
than the means specified or allowed by this Article. 


Article 4. 


When the workers have to proceed to or from a ship by water for the pro- 
cesses, appropriate measures shall be prescribed to ensure their safe transport. 
including the conditions to be complied with by the vessels used for this purpose, 
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Article 5. 


(1) When the workers have to carry on the processes in a hold the depth 
of which from the level of the deck to the bottom of the hold exceeds 5fe et (1 m. 50), 
there shall be safe means of access from the deck to the hold for their use. 

(2) The said means of access shall ordinarily be by ladder, which shall not 
be deemed to be safe unless it complies with the following conditions : 

(a) leaves sufficient free space behind the rungs, which in the case of ladders 

on bulkheads and in trunk hatchways shall not be less than 41% inches 
(11% em.), or has throughout rungs of proper width for firm foothold 
and handhold ; 

(6) is not recessed under the deck more than is reasonably necessary to 

keep it clear of the hatchway ; 

(c) is continued by and is in line with arrangements for secure handhold 

and foothold on the coamings (e.g. cleats or cups) ; 

(d) the said arrangements on the coamings stand out not less than 41 inches 

(11% em.) for a width of 10 inches (25 cm.) ; and 

(e) if separate ladders are provided between the lower decks, the said ladders 

are as far as practicable in line with the ladder from the top deck. 

Where, however, owing to the construction of the ship, the provision of a 
ladder would not be reasonably practicable, it shall be open to the competent 
authorities to allow other means of access, provided that they comply with the 
conditions laid down in this Article for ladders so far as they are applicable. 

(3) Sufficient free passage to the means of access shall be left at the coamings. 

(4) Shaft tunnels shall be equipped with adequate handhold and foothold 
on both sides. 

(5) When a ladder is to be used in the hold of a vessel which is not decked 
it shall be the duty of the contractor undertaking the processes to provide such 
ladder. It shall be equipped at the top with hooks for fastening it on to the 
coamings or with other means for firmly securing it. 

(6) The workers shall not use, or be required to use, other means of access 
than the means specified or allowed by this Article. 

(7) Ships existing at the date of ratification of this Convention shall be 
exempt from compliance with the measurements in paragraph 2 (a) and (d) 
and from the provisions of paragraph 4 of this Article for a period not exceeding 
four years from the date of ratification of this Convention. 


Article 6. 


While the workers are on a ship fér the purpose of the processes, no hatch- 
way of a cargo hold which exceeds 5 feet (1 m. 50) in depth from the level of the 
deck to the bottom of the hold and which is accessible to the workers shall be left 
open and unprotected, but every such hatchway which is not protected to a clear 
height of 2 feet 6 inches (75 cm.) by the coamings shall either be securely fenced 
to a height of 3 feet (90 cm.) if the processes at that hatchway are not impeded 
thereby or be securely covered. 

Similar measures shall be taken when necessary to protect any other openings 
in a deck which might be dangerous to the workers. 

Provided that the requirements of this Article shall not apply when a proper 
and sufficient watch is being kept. 


Article 7. 


When the processes have to be carried on on a ship, the means of access 
thereto and all places on board at which the workers are employed or to which 
they may be required to proceed in the course of their employment shall be effi- 
ciently lighted. 

The means of lighting shall be such as not to endanger the safety of the workers 
nor to interfere with the navigation of other vessels. 
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Article 8. 





In order to ensure the safety of the workers when engaged in removing or 
replacing hatch coverings and beams used for hatch coverings, 

(1) hatch coverings and beams used for hatch coverings shall be maintained 
in good condition ; 

(2) hatch coverings shall be fitted with adequate hand grips, having regard 
to their size and weight ; 

(3) beams used for hatch coverings shall have suitable gear for removing 
and replacing them of such a character as to render it unnecessary for workers 
to go upon them for the purpose of adjusting such gear ; 

(4) all hatch coverings and fore and aft and thwart-ship beams shall, in so 
far as they are not interchangeable, be kept plainly marked to indicate the deck 
and hatch to which they belong and their position therein ; 

(5) hatch coverings shall not be used in the construction of cargo stages or 
for any other purpose which may expose them to damage. 


Article 9. 


Appropriate measures shall be prescribed to ensure that no hoisting machine, 
or gear, whether fixed or loose, used in connection therewith, is employed in the 
processes on shore or on board ship unless it is in a safe working condition. 

In particular, 

(1) before being taken into use, the said machines, fixed gear on board ship 
accessory thereto as defined by national laws or regulations, and chains and wire 
ropes used in connection therewith, shall be adequately examined and tested, 
and the safe working load thereof certified, in the manner prescribed and by a 
competent person ; 

(2) after being taken into use, every hoisting machine, whether used on shore 
or on board ship, and all fixed gear on board ship accessory thereto as defined 
by national laws or regulations shall be thoroughly examined or inspected as follows : 

(a) to be thoroughly examined every four years and inspected every twelve 
months: derricks, goose necks, mast bands, derrick bands, eyebolts, 
spans and any other fixed gear the dismantling of which is specially 
difficult ; 

(b) to be thoroughly examined every twelve months: ali hoisting machines 
(e.g. cranes, winches), blocks, shackles and all other accessory gear not 
included in (a). 

All loose gear (e.g. chains, wire ropes, rings, hooks) shall be inspected on each 
occasion before use unless they have been inspected within the previous three 
months. : 

Chains shall not be shortened by tying knots in them and precautions shall 
be taken to prevent injury to them from sharp edges. 

A thimble or loop splice made in any wire rope shall have at least three tucks 
with a whole strand of rope and two tucks with one-half of the wires cut out of 
each strand ; provided that this requirement shall not operate to prevent the use 
of another form of splice which can be shown to be as efficient as the form hereby 
prescribed. 

(3) Chains and such similar gear as is specified by national laws or regula- 
tions (e.g. hooks, rings, shackles, swivels) shall, unless they have been subjected 
to such other sufficient treatment as may be prescribed by national laws or regula- 
tions, be annealed under the supervision of a competent person as follows : 

(a) In the case of chains and the said gear carried on board ship : 

(i) halfinch (124%, mm.) and smaller chains or gear in general use once 
at least in every six months ; 

(ii) all other chains or gear (including span chains but excluding bridle 
chains attached to derricks or masts) in general use once at least in every 
twelve months : 

Provided that in the case of such gear used solely on cranes and other hoisting 

appliances worked by hand, twelve months shall be substituted for six months 
in sub-paragraph (i) and two years for twelve months in sub-paragraph (ii) ; 
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Provided also that, if the competent authority is of opinion that owing to 
the size, design, material or infrequency of use of any of the said gear other than 
chains the requirements of this paragraph as to annealing are not necessary for 
the protection of the workers, it may, by certificate in writing (which it may 
at its discretion revoke), exempt such gear from the said requirements subject 
to such conditions as may be specified in the said certificate. 

(b) In the case of chains and the said gear not carried on board ship : 

Measures shall be prescribed to secure the annealing of the said chains and 

ar. 
- (c) In the case of the said chains and gear whether carried on board ship or 
not, which have been lengthened, altered or repaired by welding, they shall there- 
upon be tested and re-examined. 

(4) Such duly authenticated records as will provide sufficient prima facie 
evidence of the safe condition of the machines and gear concerned shall be kept, 
on shore or on the ship as the case may be, specifying the safe working load and the 
dates and results of the tests and examinations referred to in paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of this Article and of the annealings or other treatment referred to in para- 

ph (3). 
- Such records shall, on the application of any person authorised for the purpose, 
be produced by the person in charge thereof. 

(5) The safe working load shall be kept plainly marked on all cranes, derricks 
and chain slings and on any similar hoisting gear used on board ship as specified by 
national laws or regulations. The safe working load marked on chain slings shall 
either be in plain figures or letters upon the chains or upon a tablet or ring of 
durable material attached securely thereto. 

(6) All motors, cogwheels, chain and friction gearing, shafting, live electric 
conductors and steam pipes shall (unless it can be shown that by their position 
and construction they are equally safe to every worker employed as they would 
be if securely fenced) be securely fenced so far as is practicable without impeding 
the safe working of the ship. 

(7) Cranes and winches shall be provided with effective appliances to prevent 
the accidental descent of a load while in process of being lifted or lowered. 

(8) Appropriate measures shall be taken to prevent exhaust steam from and, 
so far as practicable, live steam to any crane or winch obscuring any part of the 
working place at which a worker is employed. 


Article 10. 


Only sufficiently competent and reliable persons shall be employed to operate 
lifting or transporting machinery whether driven by mechanical power or other- 
wise, or to give signals to a driver of such ‘machinery, or to attend to cargo 
falls on winch ends or winch drums. 


Article 11. 


(1) No load shall be left suspended from any hoisting machine unless there 
is a competent person actually in charge of the machine while the load is so left. 

(2) Appropriate measures shall be prescribed to provide for the employment 
of a signaller where this is necessary for the safety of the workers. 

(3) Appropriate measures shall be prescribed with the object of preventing 
dangerous methods of working in the stacking, unstacking, stowing and unstowing 
of cargo, or handling in connection therewith. 

(4) Before work is begun at a hatch the beams thereof shall be removed, 
unless the hatch is of sufficient size to preclude danger to the workers from a load 
striking against the beams ; provided that when the beams are not removed they 
shall be securely fastened to prevent their displacement. 

(5) Precautions shall be taken to facilitate the escape of the workers when 
employed in a hold or on *tween decks in dealing with coal or other bulk cargo. 

(6) No stage shall be used in the processes unless it is substantially and firmly 
constructed, adequately supported and where necessary securely fastened. 
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No truck shall be used for carrying cargo between ship and shore on a stage 
so steep as to be unsafe. 

Stages shall where necessary be treated with suitable material to prevent the 
workers slipping. 

(7) When the working space in a hold is confined to the square of the hatch, 
hooks shall not be made fast in the bands or fastenings of bales of cotton, wool, 
cork, gunny bags or other similar goods (nor can-hooks on barrels), except for the 
purpose of breaking out or making up slings. 

(8) No gear of any description shall be loaded beyond the safe working load» 
except on special occasions expressly authorised by the owner or his responsible 
agent of which a record shall be kept. 

(9) In the case of shore cranes with varying capacity (e.g. raising and lower- 
ing jib with load capacity varying according to the angle) an automatic indicator 
or a table showing the safe working loads at the corresponding inclinations of the 
jib shall be provided on the crane. 


Article 12. 


National laws or regulations shall prescribe such precautions as may be deemed 
necessary to ensure the proper protection of the workers, having regard to the 
circumstances of each case, when they have to deal with or work in proximity 
to goods which are in themselves dangerous to life or health by reason either of 
their inherent nature or of their condition at the time, or work where such goods 
have been stowed. 


Article 12. 


At docks, wharves, quays and similar places which are in frequent use for the 
processes, such facilities as having regard to local circumstances shall be prescribed 
by national laws or regulations shall be available for rapidly securing the render- 
ing of first-aid and in serious cases of accident removal to the nearest place of 
treatment. Sufficient supplies of first-aid equipment shall be kept permanently 
on the premises in such a condition and in such positions as to be fit and readily 
accessible for immediate use during working hours. The said supplies shall be in 
charge of a responsible person or persons, who shall include one or more persons 
competent to render first-aid, and whose services shall also be readily available 
during working hours. 

At such docks, wharves, quays and similar places as aforesaid appropriate 
provision shall also be made for the rescue of immersed workers from drowning. 


Article 14. 


Any fencing, gangway, gear, ladder, life-saving means or appliance, light, 
mark, stage or other thing whatsoever required to be provided under this Conven- 
tion shall not be removed or interfered with by any person except when duly author- 
ised or in case of necessity, and if removed shall be restored at the end of the period 
for which its removal was necessary. 


Article 15. 


It shall be open to each Member to grant exemptions from or exceptions to 
the provisions of this Convention in respect of any dock, wharf, quay or similar 
place at which the processes are only occasionally carried on or the traffic is small 
and confined to small ships, or in respect of certain special ships or special classes 
of ships or ships below a certain small tonnage, or in cases where as a result of 
climatic conditions it would be impracticable to require the provisions of this 
Convention to be carried out. 

The International Labour Office shall be kept informed of the provisions in 
virtue of which any exemptions and exceptions as aforesaid are allowed. 
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Article 1. 


Except as herein otherwise provided, the provisions of this Convention which 
affect the construction or permanent equipment of the ship shall apply to ships 
the building of which is commenced after the date of ratification of the Convention, 
and to all other ships within four years after that date, provided that in the mean- 
time the said provisions shall be applied so far as reasonable and practicable to 
such other ships. 


Article 1i. 


In order to ensure the due enforcement of any regulations prescribed for the 
protection of the workers against accidents, 

(1) The regulations shall clearly define the persons or bodies who are to be 
responsible for compliance with the respective regulations ; 

(2) Provision shall be made for an efficient system of inspection and for penal- 
ties for breaches of the regulations ; 

(3) Copies or summaries of the regulations shall be posted up in prominent 
positions at docks, wharves, quays and similar places which are in frequent use 
for the processes. 


Recommendation concerning Reciprocity as regards the Protection against 
Accidents of Workers employed in Loading or Unloading Ships 


The Conference, 


Recognising that the Convention concerning the protection against accidents 
of workers employed in loading or unloading ships, while having as its main object 
the protection against accidents of the said workers, at the same time affords an 
opportunity for regulations being prepared and issued by the Members which 
should secure reasonable uniformity on the basis of the Convention and for extension 
of the principle of reciprocity in the mutual recognition of certificates of inspec- 
tion and examination ; and 

Recalling in this connection the principles laid down in the Copenhagen 
Convention of 28 January 1926 on the seaworthiness and equipment of ships as 
modified by the Declaration of 11 June 1928: 

Strongly recommends that, following the ratification of, and issuing of regu- 
lations as aforesaid based upon, the Convention concerning the protection against 
accidents of workers employed in loading or unloading ships, the Members which 
have ratified the said Convention should enter into conference for the purpose of 
securing agreement for reciprocity, subject to all such agreements making secure 
the main object of the Convention, namely the safety of the persons employed. 


Recommendation concerning the Consultation of Workers’ and Employers’ 
Organisations in the Drawing up of Regulations dealing with the 
Safety of Workers employed in Loading or Unloading Ships 


The Conference, 


Having adopted a Draft Convention concerning the protection against accidents 
of workers employed in loading or unloading ships, and 

Desiring to indicate for the guidance of the Members a method of bringing 
the Convention into operation in their respective countries, 

Supplements this Draft Convention by the following Recommendation : 


That the authorities responsible for the making of regulations for the pro- 
tection against accidents of workers employed in loading or unloading ships should, 
either directly or through any special joint machinery recognised for the purpose, 
consult the workers’ and employers’ organisations concerned, if any, in their re- 
spective countries in the drawing up of new regulations under the above-mentioned 
Draft Convention. 








A Historical Study of Migration 
Statistics 


by 


Dr. Imre FERENCZI 


Research Division, International Labour Office 


In 1924 the Social Science Research Council of the United 
States set up a Committee on the scientific aspects of human 
migration. This Committee decided to carry out an extensive 
statistical enquiry into ‘the question and to entrust this task to 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, which in turn asked 
Professor Walter F. Willcox (Ithaca, New York) to organise the 
enquiry. To this end Professor Willcox got in touch with the 
International Labour Office and proposed that it should collect 
migration statistics for every country in the world since the begin- 
ning of such figures, and more especially since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and that all the data as far as possible 
should be summarised in international tables. The enquiry was 
intended to cover all migration movements, both continental and 
intercontinental, irrespective of the nationality, class, or race of 
the migrants. The proposal, accompanied by an undertaking to 
cover the cost of the enquiry, was accepted by the Governing 
Body ; the Director entrusted the author of the present article 
with the task, the results of which have recently been published 
in a substantial volume of over 1,100 pages, containing 641 nation- 
al tables and 36 international tables.‘ It is obviously impossible 
to summarise in one article all the information collected in the 
book, which deals not only with the volume of the movements, 
but also with the distribution of the migrants by age, sex, occupa- 
lion, nationality, and country of origin or destination. In the 
interests of readers of the Review, however, the author, Dr. Imre 
Ferenczi, has been asked to give a short account, based on the 
data he has collected, of migration movements and the develop- 
ment of the statistics in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 





1 International Migrations. Vol. 1: Statistics. Compiled on behalf of the 
International Labour Office, Geneva, with Introduction and Notes by Imre 
FEeRENCzI, and edited on behalf of the National Bureau of Economic Research 
by Walter F. Wittcox. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1929. 1,121 pp. 
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N SPITE of the apparent abundance of information, the 
history of migration movements is still very imperfectly 
known. Even for a study of the great movements of population 
that have played a considerable part in world history, the essential 
data are still lacking. A tremendous amount of historical 
research is still required in this sphere, and the enquiry under- 
taken by the National Bureau of Economic Research, with the 
collaboration of the International Labour Office, may be con- 
sidered a first step in this direction. The first task was to collect 
the available official statistics for the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. In order to understand the origin, scope, and contents 
of the resulting tables, however, it is not sufficient merely to 
examine the figures, which are often incomplete and contra- 
dictory ; it is essential to have a general knowledge of the 
economic and political conditions in which these migration move- 
ments took place at any given time, for the interest of Govern- 
ments and peoples in the development of migration has varied 
with the volume of these movements. Furthermore, in addition 
to current statistics and legislation, all available numerical data 
call for consideration if a sound estimate of the volume, direction, 
and nature of migration movements since 1800 is to be formed. 
In the first part of this article it is proposed to point out the 
characteristic factors (which, as a whole, are practically un- 
known) that have influenced the development of oversea move- 
ments, and therefore, to a certain extent, the development of their 
statistics. An attempt will then be made to give a brief statistical 
description of the intercontinental movements from 1820 to 1924. 
In so doing, chief importance will be attached to the study of the 
first decades of last century, which are of outstanding interest in 
the history of migration, and for which the enquiry just completed 
has brought very valuable information to light in different 
countries. For the sake of clearness, this article will be restricted 
to the study of intercontinental migration, that is to say, move- 
ments from one continent to another, whether or not these con- 
tinents are separated by a vast ocean, and whether or not the 
countries of departure and arrival of the immigrant are under the 
same sovereignty. It may be added that migration between 
North and South America has been regarded as intercontinental 
migration. Movements by land are not dealt with in the present 
article. 





1In this article only those sources will be mentioned which are not referred 
to in the volume published by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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Tue Evo.utTion OF INTERCONTINENTAL MIGRATION AND ITS 
STATISTICS IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES 


In the development of migration statistics in the nineteenth 
century different phases can be distinguished, which, while not 
exactly corresponding with those of the migration movements, are 
neveriheless connected with them. 

The first period, up to about 1815, still belongs to the preced- 
ing century. No regular statistics were kept at that time, and 
only estimates are available, based on the applications for emigra- 
tion permits, which date back to the beginnings of colonisation, 
but have not always been preserved or have not yet been 
examined for statistical purposes. From that date, however, 
British emigration, which is the main movement up to 1850, 
begins to show certain characteristics, which hold good for all 
migration movements in the nineteenth century, and at the same 
time have an influence on the development of the statistics. 


The Industrial Revolution and the agricultural depression 
began to be felt in Great Britain in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and led, among other consequences, to emi- 
gration on a large scale among workers who were economically 
and legally ‘free’, and also among small landowners, tenant 
farmers, and craftsmen who wished to improve their lot. 
Although in principle emigration was free from restriction‘, the 
Brilish Government did not leave emigrants entirely to the mercy 
of the shipping companies ; as early as the beginning of the 
century (1803) Acts were passed enabling a certain supervision 
to be exercised over the conditions of safety and hygiene on board 
emigrant ships. These were the Passengers’ Acts, which later, 
under the influence of the social spirit of the age, were supple- 
mented so as to protect the interests of the emigrants in an ever 
increasing degree. The lists kept by the shipping companies as 
provided in these protective laws have served as an additional 
source for the compilation of statistics; these are the port 
s/alistics. Other countries followed the example of Great Britain 
>t 


in protecting their emigrants, and adopted the same system of 


enumeration: Bremen (1832), Hamburg (1836), Antwerp (1843), 





‘Tt may be noted, however, that for many categories of skilled workers 
emigr tion was still prohibited as late as 1824. 
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Sweden (1851), France (Order of 1855 and Act of 1860), Genoa 
(1859), the Netherlands (1861), Spain (1883), etc. 

When the emigration movement spread to the non-maritime 
countries of Europe and its consequences made themselves felt 
in the most varied spheres of public life, these countries in their 
turn compiled detailed and continuous statistics, for which they 
used either foreign data (transit statistics or indirect statistics) 
or else direct statistics. Certain countries recorded migration 
movements as a factor in the general movement of population, 
and entered or removed the names of the persons concerned in 
the municipal registers (Belgium, 1843; the Netherlands, 1850; 
Sweden, 1882). 

Certain countries (Denmark, 1866; Switzerland, 1866), in 
order to protect emigrants, made it compulsory for companies 
transporting emigrants to obtain a permit from the Government, 
and at the same time obliged the shipping companies and trans- 
port agencies to provide statistics of the emigration contracts 
concluded : these are the statistics of transport agencies and 
shipping companies. 

Finally, towards the end of the century, the idea of freedom 
to emigrate gave place to the conviction that in the case of certain 
nationals it is necessary to make emigration subject to some 
measure of control, to make it more difficult, or even to prohibit 
it. This led to the system of passport statistics (Italy, 1876 ; 
Finland, 1882 ; Hungary, 1899). 


Such are the principal types of statistics that gradually 
developed as a by-product of the measures of control imposed by 
the various Governments on the migration of nationals and of 
aliens, and that constitute the primary sources for the history of 
this movement. 

Two main periods may be distinguished in the history of 
intercontinental migration since 1800. During the first, from 
1800 to 1850, the movement was governed chiefly by conditions 
in the country of departure. From the point of view of statistics, 
this period corresponds to the beginning of port statistics in 
Europe for the embarkation of nationals and for aliens in transit, 
and the beginning of statistics in oversea countries of persons 
disembarking. During the second period, from 1850 to 1924, the 
attraction of oversea countries exerted a steadily growing influence 
on the volume of emigration. It corresponds, from the point of 
view of statistics, to the general spread of statistics of emigrants 
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and of national passengers in Europe in the various forms men- 
tioned above, and of port statistics in oversea countries, the use 
of the latter as indirect data, and the beginning of statistics of 
repatriation. In the second part of this period — from 1900 to 
1920 — migration statistics in the proper sense of the term began 
to develop. Finally, from 1920 to 1924, we find the first official 
attempts to achieve international uniformity and co-ordination 
in migration statistics. 


First Period : 1800-1850 


Even in Great Britain it was only in 1815 that the authorities 
began to publish the data of the port statistics. We know, 
however, that emigration had already been in progress in that 
country under the protection of the Fleet, although doubtless to 
a restricted degree, during the long years of the Napoleonic Wars. 
This movement was directed chiefly to the United States, Canada, 
and Australia. Oversea emigration from the countries of the 
continent of Europe, on the other hand, had been interrupted ‘, 
although a considerable number of deserters succeeded in escap- 
ing abroad and thence to the colonies. For fiscal and police 
reasons emigration had remained subject to severe restrictions. 
with regard to permits and passports, even in those countries of 
continental Europe in which serfdom was abolished and freedom 
to emigrate was recognised. 

For instance, the French Revolutionary Government issued 
special regulations ? with regard to passports for journeys both 
within the ‘country and abroad. And after the Peace of Paris, 
during the years 1816-1817, when emigration on a large scale 
began, the subordinate authorities were everywhere reminded of 
these regulations. Hence it happens that for the years in question 
the French and German archives have been found to possess 
very complete lists of applications for emigration passports 
transmitted for the approval of the central police authorities. 

Mass migration thus really began in 1816. The intensity of 
the movement can be sufficiently explained by the devastation 
wrought by the war, followed by bad harvests, crushing taxa- 





1In Wiirttemberg, where the statistics of applications for emigration permits 
during the period 1812-1822 show a total of 24,108 emigrants (more than two- 
thirds of them in the spring of 1817), only three persons applied for permission 
to emigrate to America in 1815. (Gustav Riimetin: Die Bevélkerungsstatistik 
des Kénigreichs Wiirttemberg, p. 94. Stuttgart, 1884.) 

2 Act of 10 Vendémiaire, Year IV. 
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tion, administrative abuses, and religious and political discontent. 
In 1817 (and partly in 1816) passports for the purpose of emi- 
grating to America* were applied for by 6,446 persons in Wiirt- 
temberg, more than 20,000 persons in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
and some 6,000 persons in France. ’ 

These numbers, however, are not exactly those of actual 
emigrants, for the authorities did not grant all the permits applied 
for, if only because they were afraid that indigent emigrants 
might be turned back at the ports or even at the frontiers of the 
country of embarkation. In the Grand Duchy of Baden, for 
example, a report by the Austrian Ambassador states that the 
authorities granted only a fifth of the permits applied for, 
although the Government was systematically encouraging emi- 
gration.* On the other hand, the reports of the authorities of 
all countries show that the number of clandestine emigrants was 
very high. Add to this the further consideration that this 
number no doubt soon fell considerably on account of the 
obstacles of every kind that met the traveller both on the journey 
by land and in the ports of embarkation (not the least being the 
shortage of ships), and it will be seen that the data on which 
to base an estimate of the actual number of intercontinental 
emigrants at this period are somewhat contradictory. 

As regards immigration to the United States, the data are 
very uncertain for the period before 1820‘, when regular official 
statistics first appeared. In general, the authorities estimate the 
number of immigrants to the United States between 1790 and 
1820 at 250,000.° Seybert, an official statistician of the period, 
concluded from an examination of the sources that the number 
of immigrants might have amounted to 10,000 in 1794, but that, 





1 Emigration to Russia is not considered here. 

2In the Departments of Bas-Rhin, Haut-Rhin, and Meurthe-et-Moselle. 

3 Strict measures were applied at various frontiers to prevent the return of 
subjects who had given up their nationality on paying the emigration tax. 

4The various colonies of New England frequently took steps to control im- 
migration ; the example was set by Pennsylvania, which adopted a law on this 
subject as early as 1 March 1729. The Constitution of the United States, which 
was adopted in September 1787 and came into force in 1789, proclamed (section 9 
of Article I) that immigration should be unrestricted, at least until 1808, but 
that a tax or duty not exceeding ten dollars per head might be imposed by 
the States. The creation in Philadelphia, by a provision of 8 April 1785, of 
an Office for the registration of immigrants also had successful results in the 
matter of the control and protection of immigrants, the adoption of the Federal 
Acts of 1819 for the regulation of immigration, the protection of immigrants, 
and the compilation of immigration statistics. 

5 Edward Younc, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics: Special Record on Im- 
migration, p. V. Washington, 1871. 
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as a result of measures taken by the British Government, it could 
scarcely have been more than 6,000 a year from that date up 
to 1810.' Since the possibilities of emigration decreased rather 
than increased from 1810 to 1816, the number of immigrants 
entering the United States between 1800 and 1815 may be estim- 
ated at 100,000 at most. Seybert has also published, on the basis 
of returns of the Customs authorities in ten American ports °, 
a table showing the distribution by country of origin of immi- 
grants arriving in the United States during the critical year 1817. 
This table may be considered the first real partial statistics of 
immigration in that country, and on that account may be repro- 
duced here. 


Number of 

Country of origin arrivals 
Great Britain and Ireland 11,977 
Germany and the Netherlands 4,169 
France 1,245 
Italy 58 
3ritish possessions in North America 2,901 
West Indies 1,569 
Other countries 321 


22,240 


These figures would seem to show that in 1817 the United 
States received 22,240 passengers, of whom only 5,500 to 5,800 
came from Continental Europe. This number is much lower 
than the estimate deduced from information collected in the 
emigration countries. * The divergence cannot be entirely due to 
nationals of countries in continental Europe who have dis- 
embarked at other immigration ports in the United States and 
in other oversea countries, for, apart from South America *, this 





1 Adam Sryspert: Statistical Annals... of the United States of America; 
founded on official documents : commencing 4 March 1759, ending 20 April 1818, 
pp. 28-31: “Of the emigrations from foreign countries.” Philadelphia, 1818. 

These statistics have very probably as basis the Act of 25 June 1798 concern- 
ing aliens, which directed customs officials to receive from masters of vessels a 
list and description of aliens coming into the ports of the United States, and to 
transmit these to the Department of State. 

2 Boston, New York, Perth Amboy, Philadelphia, Wilmington (Del.), Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans. 

3 According to Dutch sources, 46 emigrants from Switzerland alone are said 
to have left for oversea countries during the years 1816 and 1817. 

Von G\GerRn (Ucber die Auswanderung der Deutschen ; Frankfort, 1817) states 
that between 12 July 1816 and the beginning of 1817, 6,000 emigrants landed 
from 19 ships at the port of Philadelphia alone. 

* According to a report by Scci!nitzky, Minister of Police, preserved in the State 
archives in Vienna, the propaganda carried on by agents in Genoa (free passage, 
ete.) led to an emigration movement from the Southern Tyrol in 1816, probably 
towards South America. 
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number does not appear to have been large. The chief reason 
must, it would seem, be the imperfection of the returns in the 
ten ports in question. There is no reason for astonishment 
in this, for even during the period 1830-1840 the immigration 
statistics of the United States were still considered so defective 
that the divergence between these data and the real figures was 
estimated at 50 per cent.' These remarks show that the greatest 
prudence must be exercised in using the two sets of figures that 
are available for this period. Taking into account, however, all 
the considerations mentioned above, and also the great mortality 
on board ship in those days, it would seem that the number of 
emigrants from continental Europe (chiefly German-speaking) 
who disembarked in the United States in 1816 and 1817 may 
without serious error be estimated at between 15,000 and 20,000. 


Various official sources show that this first wave of European 
emigration in the nineteenth century ceased as quickly as it had 
begun, in the second half of 1817. The harvests, which at that 
period were still the determining economic factor in continental 
Europe, were generally good for some considerable time from 
1818 onwards. 

Emigration from Great Britain, on the other hand, which was 
already determined chiefly by the industrial situation, was not 
long in recovering. The depressions in 1815 and 1819 were fol- 
lowed by those of 1825 and 1826. In 1819 a first credit of 
£50,000 was voted for the assistance of 5,000 unemployed emi- 
grating to the Cape, and on four subsequent occasions between 
1821 and 1827 Parliament granted credits for the assistance of 
emigrants. In 1826 the Emigration Committee recommended 


the employment of unemployed workers for land settlement in 


the oversea possessions, and soon afterwards the local authorities 
were authorised to grant assistance to emigrants. The number 
of British emigrants (passengers), which was only 2,081 in 1815, 
rose to 34,787 in 1819, falling io 14,025 in 1824 and rising again 
progressively to 56,907 in 1830, and passed the 100,000 mark for 
the first time in 1832 (103,140). 

The emigration from continental Europe was much less 
during the period 1820-1830. The first approximate statistical 
data were compiled in Austria (1819) and the Netherlands (1831), 
with the assistance of the municipalities. For the rest, the lists 





1 CHICKERING : Immigration into the United States, p. 21. Boston, 1848. 
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of applications for emigration permits remain the only source for 
estimating the relatively insignificant emigration from the coun- 
tries of the Continent. It is remarkable, however, that, with a 
single exception, none of these lists could be found anywhere 
during the present enquiry. The exception in question, which 
concerns the Department of Lower Alsace, is for the years 1828- 
1837, ie. the ten years immediately after the reappearance of 
bad harvests. These documents give quite a high figure for 
emigration: 14,400 for the Department concerned; and this 
situation does not seem to have been exceptional in France. 

The United States statistics confirm the statement that 1828 
marked the beginning of a fresh wave of emigration from the 
whole of continental Europe. According to these statistics, the 
average number of European immigrants, which had been only 
5,700 per year during the period 1820-1825, rose to 14,100 during 
the period 1825-1830. At the same time it must be remembered 
that these figures too cannot be considered either complete or 
accurate, for instance, with regard to the countries of origin. 
Thus, for the period 1820-1840, the American statistics show that 
the country of origin was unknown for 16 per cent. of the immi- 
grants ; it may be stated without fear of contradiction that 10 to 
15 out of these 16 per cent. were also of European origin. 

While the United States continued to absorb the majority of 
the British emigrants (down to 1850 they received half, and 
sometimes even two-thirds, annually) large contingents of these 
emigrants also went to Canada, Australia, and South Africa. The 
statistics of these countries, however, do not mention the entry 
of other Europeans in the period 1820-1830. 

With reference to South America, we know that before the 
political emancipation of the countries in that continent the 
immigration of persons belonging to nationalities other than 
Spanish and Portuguese was prohibited.” From 1808 to 1824, 
Latin America was a theatre for revolutions and wars of inde- 





1The statistics of authorised and clandestine emigration from the various 
German States have been reconstructed from the applications for permits and 
from local police records, but for the period 1836-1870 only (cf. p. 691 of the 
volume published by the National Bureau of Economic Research). 

2In 1810, after the beginning of the revolution, there were only 688 aliens 
among the 28,258 inhabitants of Buenos Aires ; even including Spanish subjects 
the total did not exceed 2,000. 

According to W. C. Ropertson (History of Latin-American Countries, p. 424; 
New York, 1822), a person thoroughly acquainted with the position in the Province 
of Venezuela, and residing at Caracas, wrote that at the beginning of the century 
the annual number of immigrants to that Province was not more than 100. 
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pendence, and this state of turmoil, which in some of the new 
republics continued to the end of the century, was not likely to 
encourage large immigration movements. 

Brazil opened its doors to aliens of all nationalities soon 
after its first declaration of independence (Decree of 25 November 
1814). This provision, however, did not take effect until 1818, when 
the prohibition of the immigration of persons not belonging to 
the Catholic religion was expressly repealed, subsidies promised 
to settlers, and agents sent to Europe to recruit immigrants. 
From 1818 onwards a good many Swiss, and from 1822 also 
a number of Germans of the Protestant religion (as a result of 
propaganda carried out by agents sent to that country), received 
free passages and went to Brazil. German immigration during 
these years is estimated at at least 2,000 settlers and 5,000 soldiers.’ 
The Brazilian Government, however, did not obtain all the results 
it hoped for. The recruiting of immigrants, in fact, had been 
carried out without discernment, and the agents had sent out as 
emigrants not only persons unsuited for land settlement, but also 
a great number of convicts, who had simply been collected in 
the prisons (Mecklenburg). In addition to the Germans and 
Swiss, there were also English, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
especially Portuguese immigrants to Brazil. But the importation 
of negroes continued to be much larger than the European immi- 
gration to Brazil during the whole of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century.” It may be added that from 1859 to 1896 emi- 
gration to Brazil was prohibited by the Prussian Minister of 
the Interior, on account of the system of share farming, called 
parceria, set up in 1842 by the large Brazilian landowners to 
take the place of negro labour on the coffee plantations. 

For the other countries of South America, Spanish emigra- 
tion, which was the only kind permitted in the past, was not of 
great importance during the first half of the century. As soon 
as the emancipation movement began, the Spanish Government 
kept a distrustful eye on the emigration of its nationals towards 





1Hermann WAtTJEN: Die deutsche Auswanderung nach Briisilien. Weltwirt- 
schaftliches Archiv, Vol. XTX (1923), p. 598. Cf. also B. H. MoLTMANN : Deutsche 
Siedlung in Siid-Briisilien, p. 5; 1918. 

2 In 1848 there were still 24,000 negroes imported at Rio de Janeiro and 10,000 
at Bahia. In spite of the national prohibition, dated 4 September 1850, of the 
importation of negroes, this system remained in force until 1888. As soon as the 
Act of 18 March 1888 had completely put an end to this system, it was found 
necessary to take all possible means of encouraging European immigration to 
replace the slaves; hence the great development of immigration in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. 
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these countries, and even to its colonies. It was only on 16 
September 1853 that regulations were promulgated on the matter’ ; 
and later Orders of 1856 for South America and 1857 for Cuba 
and Porto Rico show that the Spanish Government was trying, 
by various measures of control and protection, to restrict emigra- 
tion within the narrowest possible limits. Accordingly it was 
not until i860 that the movement made a fresh start. 

In addition to this Spanish emigration, French emigration, 
particularly from the Basque country to Argentina, began at an 
carly date. As far back as 4 September 1812, President Riva- 
davia had issued an appeal to emigrants of all nationalities. But 
this appeal received little attention, and an immigration move- 
ment of some magnitude began only after recruiting agents had 
been sent to Europe, in 1824. The presence of immigrants of 
French origin in Argentina is noted in 1825. In 1840, 1,575 
Basques left France, chiefly for this destination ; in 1841 they 
were followed by 2,827 others, and to this number should be 
added the clandestine departures from Spain.” 


The period 1830-1850 was one of the most important phases 
in the history of the migration of the proletariat, and at the 
same time of the development of port statistics. Serfdom was 
abolished throughout Europe, except in Russia, and with it dis- 
appeared the chief legal obstacle to emigration. The increase in 
capitalist production following the introduction of machinery 
led to an increase in the population, which periodically supplied 
a surplus of workers for the colonisation of oversea territories. 
During periods of industrial prosperity, a great number ol 
workers used to leave the countryside for the towns, while in 
periods of depression emigration became a means of coping with 
the excess of labour, and at certain periods it was encouraged 
by the authorities, not only in Great Britain but also in the 
countries of continental Europe (Belgium, Switzerland, Germany : 
Baden, Wiirttemberg, etc.). 

In the United Kingdom the change to Free Trade led to a 
great improvement in the conditions of life of the urban popula- 





1 Emigration was authorised from the Canary Islands to South America and the 
Spanish colonies. Cf. A. Martinez: Diccionario de la Administraciin Espanola, 
5th edition, Vol. VI; Madrid, 1917. 

2G. CHanpbbzE: De Vintervention des Pouvoirs publics dans l Emigration el 
Vv Immigration au XLX° siecle, p. 98; Paris, 1898. 

In 1824 the Confederation of Central America, being short of labour owing 
to the suppression of slavery, adopted the first Act for the encouragement ©! 


immigration. 
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tion, but caused great poverty in the country districts. Great 
Britain and Ireland became more and more countries of large 
estates, with very extensive pasture land and large sporting 
estates. The small landowners and farmers who bore the burden 
of high rents and heavy taxes were frequently driven out by the 
large landowners, and went to the colonies. Craftsmen, similarly, 
who were victims of the important inventions in the textile 
industry about 1840, helped to swell the flow of emigrants, which 
was further increased by many persons belonging to the liberal 
professions. 

While the number of British emigrants had fallen to 63,000 
in 1833, which was a prosperous year from the economic point 
of view, it rose again to 128,000 in 1842. The largest contingent 
was provided by Ireland, which, being an exclusively agricultural 
country, suffered most from the Free Trade policy ; its emigra- 
tion reached its maximum when the causes already in operation 
were supplemented by the failure of the potato harvest in 1846 
and 1847. The number of emigrants then reached the following 
totals : 

Year Great Britain Ireland 


1845 93,501 77,686 
1846 129,851 109,624 
1847 258,270 217,512 
1848 248,089 187,803 
1849 299,498 218,842 
1850 280,849 213,649 


Reasons of relative over-population, similar to those just 
noted in England, led also to emigration on a large scale from 
Germany between 1830 and 1850. The extreme poverty of the 
peasant class, the decline of home industry, the check received 
by the revolutionary movements and the consequent reaction, 
and finally the attraction of groups of German immigrants in 
oversea countries — these were the chief causes explaining the 
increase in the number of German emigrants to the United States, 
from 10,000 during the whole period 1820-1830 to 10,194 in the 
single year 1830, and thence by a rapid progression to 29,704 
in 1840. In 1844 the German and foreign ports (in particular 
Le Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and the British 
ports ') recorded 46,000 German emigrants going to all countries ; 
in 1847 the number rose to 108,000, and, after falling to 78,000 





1 Statistics discovered from 1837 onwards for Le Havre, from 1843 for 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam, and from 1844 for the British ports. 
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in 1850, it rose again to 240,000 in 1854. The immigration 
statistics of the United States confirm these figures. In 1846 
they show for the first time the entry of over 50,000 German 
immigrants (57,561), and in 1852 nearly 150,000 (145,918). 
German emigration to the United States reached a maximum of 
215,000 in 1854, a figure which was not reached again until 
much later. 

Apart from the United States and Brazil, no other countries 
of destination for German emigrants played any important part 
before 1850. Researches made by the writer in the German 
archives shows that German emigration to Canada began only 
in 1832, to Argentina in 1835, Australia in 1836, Guatemala in 
1840, Venezuela in 1844, Chile in 1847, Natal in 1848, and Peru 
in 1851. 

Among the countries of destination in South America, Brazil 
and Uruguay became of much greater importance during the 
periods of relative political calm that these countries enjoyed. 
In Argentina, on the contrary, immigration developed only in 
the second half of the century, after the consolidation of the 
Constitution (1853) and the abolition of slavery. These countries 
were also the first to compile statistics of immigrants. 

From 1830 onwards emigrants from the Latin countries 
(France, Italy, and Spain) went not only to South America and 
the colonies of the country concerned, but also in ever increasing 
numbers to North Africa, and in particular to Algeria. * 

Finally, to complete this picture of migration movements up 
to 1850, it may be mentioned that when the liberated negroes in 
the tropical colonies were partly replaced by Indians, India 
passed an Act (dated 25 October 1835) to regulate the recruiting 
of indentured labourers, and she compiled emigration statistics 
—which have been discovered from 1842 onwards—based on the 
application of the measures of control provided for in this Act. 
The chief countries of immigration for Indian workers (Mauritius 
and the West Indies) have also compiled detailed statistics 
since 1834. 

The partial statistics of Chinese emigration date back to 1845. 





1 The total European population three years after the conquest, in 1833, was 
7,812 (including 3,748 French); in 1845 it was 95,321 (including 46,339 French). 
After the revolution of 1848, 13,500 unemployed were transported from Paris 
to Algeria. It may be added that in 1871, 22,000 French refugees from Alsace- 
Lorraine migrated to Algeria as settlers. 
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Second Period: 1850-1924 









Until 1850 or 1860 the main factors in emigration had been 
economic uncertainty and political and religious discontent in 
the country of departure. The ignorance that still reigned 
regarding conditions in oversea countries and the emigrants’ 
uncertainty as to the fate awaiting them deprived the countries 
of immigration of much of their power of attraction. In addition, 
many possible emigrants were kept back by the high cost and 
considerable risks of the voyage and by the bad conditions in 
the embarkation ports and on board ship. 

From about 1850 onwards this situation changed. Apart 
from the effects of accidental occurrences, such as wars, revolu- 
tions, pogroms, etc., which from time to time determined mass 
movements of emigrants in the countries of emigration, the 
attraction of oversea countries began to make itself strongly felt 
and had soon a predominant effect on the volume of emigration. 
The United States were in a favourable position which enabled 
them to receive an unlimited number of immigrants and to offer 
them ever higher wages. About 1850 the gold fever led to an 
extraordinary increase in emigration, which even touched certain 
countries that hitherto had taken a very small part in the move- 
ment, such as France and the Scandinavian countries. There 
were indeed intervals of slackness in this movement, first of all 
from 1855 to 1860, on account of the relatively favourable 
economic conditions in Europe during these years, while the 
United States was suffering the evil effects of a bad harvest in 
1854 and a depression in 1857, and again from 1861 to 1865, 
on account of the American Civil War. But the number of 
immigrants soon began to rise again. It reached 310,000 in the 
five-year period 1866-1870, and assumed unprecedented dimen- 
sions as a result of the development of large-scale industry in 
the United States and the exceedingly favourable “ homestead ” 
legislation (1862), which encouraged land settlement in the West. 

Soon the peoples of western and northern Europe were no 
longer able to meet the demand for labour in the oversea coun- 
tries. In addition to the United States, the vast territories of 
South America, Australia, and South Africa began to call for 
mass immigration from the beginning of the century onwards. 
Furthermore, certain European countries such as Germany, 
which had no colonies suitable for settlement, endeavoured to 
4 
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restrict emigration in order to develop industry and agriculture 
at home. Lastly, the same causes as had formerly led to the 
emigration of the peoples of north-western Europe began to take 
effect in the South and East. Thus, after a period of gradual 
preparation, from 1860 to 1890, the centre of gravity of European 
emigration moved from the industrial West towards the agricul- 
tural countries of south-eastern Europe: Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
and Russia. 

An important contributory factor to this change was the 
development of railways and steamships and the technical 
improvements in maritime transport. After 1870 emigrants were 
no longer transported in sailing ships*. Large shipping com- 
panies were set up, which, with the help of their extensive and 
elaborate network of agents, drew the attention of the inhabitants 
of even the most isolated villages to the favourable conditions of 
work and life in oversea countries. And when emigration from 
western Europe began to decline, between 1890 and 1900, these 
companies were able to stimulate fresh currents of emigration, 
especially in countries where the predominance of large landed 
estates, combined with the excessive subdivision of peasant hold- 
ings and the agricultural depression, weighed heavily on the 
standard of life of the agricultural population (Italy, Hungary, 
Galicia, and Russia). 

But this new development was accompanied by a certain 
change in the outlook of the emigrants. Thanks to the cheapness 
of the voyage they no longer went abroad to settle permanently 
as their predecessors had done, but in many cases went with the 
sole aim of earning and saving in a short time enough money 
to purchase a small holding free of debt in their own country, 
where they might return and settle down. Thus there grew up, 
in the opposite direction to the emigration movement, a current 
of repatriation, which assumed fairly large proportions after 1870 
and whose volume was mainly determined, like that of emigra- 
tion, by the fluctuations in economic conditions in the United 
States. 


These various developments of emigration movements during 
the second half of the nineteenth century naturally led to a 
considerable extension of the statistics of these movements. 





1 In 1856 the number of sailing ships in the port of New York still formed 
96.4 per cent. of the total shipping ; in 1873 it was only 3.2 per cent. of this total. 
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Many countries in western and northern Europe, which had 
scarcely felt the effects of emigration before 1850, began to keep 
detailed and regular statistics of the departures of their nationals 
(Sweden, 1851; British Isles, 1853; France, 1855; Portugal, 
1856 ; Denmark, 1866 ; Switzerland, 1866 ; Belgium, 1883). In 
the East, the example of India had been followed by China in 
1845, and statistics were compiled there in certain ports; Japan 
followed the same path from 1867 onwards. At the same period 
the principal oversea immigration countries also instituted port 
statistics, already more or less with the conception of the real 
immigrant as their basis (Argentina, 1857; United States, 
1869 ; etc.). 

When between 1870 and 1900 the centre of gravity of Euro- 
pean emigration moved progressively towards the countries of 
southern and western Europe, these countries in their turn took 
an interest in the statistics of their emigrants. Until the war, 
some of them regularly procured the data given by transit 
statistics relating to their nationals (Russia, Austria, the Balkan 
States); others compiled independent national statistics which 
are full of valuable information (Italy, 1876; Spain, 1881 ; 
Bulgaria, 1893-1901 ; Hungary, 1899). 


. When the repatriation movement began to be of importance 
statistics of it were also compiled : in the British Isles from 1854 
for all passengers arriving, and from 1876 separately for 
nationals returning from oversea countries; in Sweden for 
nationals from 1875; in British India from 1878; in Italy and 
Belgium from 1884; in Spain from 1885; and in Hungary 
from 1901. 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century a fresh circum- 
stance began to affect the development of statistics, namely, the 
new political attitude of the different States to the phenomenon 
of migration. Up to 1882 for the immigration countries, and up 
to the end of the century for the emigration countries, legislation 
had embodied the most liberal principles in this question. The 
complicated interplay of the forces of attraction and repulsion 
which governed the international movements had scarcely been 
disturbed by any intervention of the public authorities, and this 
circumstance had been of supreme importance in the develop- 
ment of migration. ' 

From 1880, onwards, however, public opinion in the United 
States began to be uneasy about the growing number of 
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immigrants who were less easily assimilated on account of racial 
differences and whose lower economic and moral standards 
endangered American standards. The first legislation was adopted 
in 1882, and later became stricter, aiming at the selection of 
immigrants by excluding persons incapable of earning their 
living. In 1917 the clause was added concerning illiterates, and 
finally, after the political experiences of the war period, the 
famous Quota Acts of 1921 and 1924 were passed. 

The example of the United States had not only a crucial 
influence on the legislation of other oversea countries ; it also 
led to the adoption of restrictions and measures of control for 
departures from European emigration countries. The application 
of such measures would, however, have been impossible without 
much more perfect statistics than were formerly available. In 
fact, even before the war, a certain number of emigration coun- 
tries had already tried to replace their passenger or passport 
statistics by others dealing with migrants in the strict sense of 
the term (e.g. Japan in 1909, Italy in 1902, Great Britain 
in 1912*, Spain in 1909). With the same intention, certain 
countries compiled statistics of returning emigrants, and at the 
same time the first attempts were being made to compile utilis- 
able statistics of continental migration (United States, Canada, 
Germany, Austria, China). 

These efforts were continued after the war. At the same 
time, the period 1920-1924 is notable for a tendency, in countries 
of emigration as well as of immigration, to make the national 
Statistics more uniform and to increase the international com- 
parability of their data. The wish to harmonise and co-ordinate 
in some way the measures of restriction and control taken on 
either side engendered the need for general tables which should 
show every year the statistics drawn up in every country 
in the world. A Recommendation by the International Labour 
Conference finally gave concrete form to this aspiration in 1922, 
and since that date the International Labour Office has been 
trying in its periodical tables. to give some idea of the total 
volume of migration and the most important personal character- 
istics of the migrants. This attempt to co-ordinate national 
statistics involved a preliminary examination of the bases of 





1 The special Irish statistics gave separate figures for emigrants in the strict 
sense (nationals and aliens) leaving Irish ports for Great Britain, the colonies, and 
foreign countries as early as 1851. 
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these statistics and so resulted in showing up their defects, In 
order to make the available data more definite, it was requested 
that distinctions should be made between ordinary travellers and 
migrants in the strict sense, between nationals and aliens, and 
between intercontinental and continental migration. The effect 
of the recommendations made by the Conference was that new 
States began to compile statistics which met these requirements 
from the outset, while others decided to reform their previous 
statistics, making them more exact and consequently more com- 
parable from the international point of view. The results thus 
achieved, which are embodied in the reports published by the 
International Labour Office on migration movements during the 
periods 1920-1923 and 1920-1924 *, have also served as the point 
of departure for the 36 international historical tables contained 
in the volume published by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. These tables have been taken as the basis for the 
following statistical study of world migration movements in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


STATISTICAL DESCRIPTION OF INTERCONTINENTAL MIGRATION 
MovEMENTS, 1820-1924 


In the first part of this article an attempt was made to outline 
the development of migration movements from 1800 to 1924, and 
to describe how, parallel with this development, the Governments 
increased their efforts to compile regular and detailed statistics. 
In the following pages we shall study these movements, not from 
the historical point of view with reference to their origin and 
development, but as a whole, and shall try to measure their 
total volume and determine their general characteristics. 

The historical outline shows that modern intercontinental 
migration has chiefly affected the peoples of Europe and eastern 
Asia. But it also shows that when we wish to measure the 
volume of these movements, complete and comparable statistics 
for all countries and for the whole period under consideration 
are not at our disposal. If, however, we are prepared to accept 
an estimate, a fairly accurate idea of these world movements can 
be obtained by using the data of the countries of emigration and 
of immigration to supplement each other. 





1 Studies and Reports, Series O (Migration), Nos. 1 and 2. 
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TABLE I. WORLD INTERCONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION, 1821-1924 


(in thousands) 





























Country of immigration Period covered Total 
America : 
Argentina 1856-1924 5,486 
Brazil 1821—1924 8,855 
British East Indies 1836-1924 1,477 
Canada 1821-1924 4,520 ! 
Cuba 1901-1924 766 
Dutch Guiana 1856-1924 60 
Guadeloupe 1856-1924 42 
Mexico 1911-1924 181 
Newfoundland 1841-1924 20 
Paraguay 1881—1924 22 
United States 1821-1924 83,188 2 
Uruguay 1836-1924 625 
Total (America) 1821-1924 50,242 
Asia: 
Philippines 1911-1924 86 
Oceania : 
Australia 1861-1924 2,640 * 
Fiji 1881-1924 79 
Hawaii 1911-1924 135 
New Caledonia 1896-1924 15 
New Zealand 1851-1924 5388 
Africa : 
Mauritius 1836-1924 560 
Seychelles 1901-1924 8 
South Africa 1881-1924 800 4 
Grand total 1821-1924 55,103 | 
| 





1 Including figures for New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, for the 
years 1841-1865. Certain adjustments have had to be made for the years 1821-1830. 
* The number of immigrants in 1820 was 7,681. 
* Including the figures for Queensland for the years 1861-1900, for Victoria for the years 
1866-1900, and for the Commonwealth from 1900 onwards. 
* Including the figures for Natal for the years 1881-1915, for the Cape of Good Hope for 
the years 1901-1915, and for the Union from 1916 onwards. 
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The volume published by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research contains two general tables‘ (international tables 1 
and 6), summing up, for quinquennial periods and in the form 
of annual averages, all the available data on the emigration of 
nationals and the immigration of aliens since the earliest date 
that suitable statistics have been compiled on this subject in at 
least two countries of some importance. The figures in these 





1 Pp. 230 and 236. 
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TABLE II. WORLD INTERCONTINENTAL EMIGRATION, 1846-1924 

















(in thousands ) 
Country of emigration Period covered Total 
Europe : 

Austria-Hungary 1846-1924 4,878 1 
Belgium 1846-1924 172 
British Isles 1846-1924 16,974 2 
Denmark 1846-1924 349 
Finland 1871-1924 342 
France 1846-1924 497 
Germany 1846-1924 4,533 3 
Italy 1846-1924 9,474 
Malta 1911-1924 44 
Netherlands 1846-1924 201 
Norway 1846-1924 804 
Poland 1920-1924 298 
Portugal 1846-1924 1,633 
Russia 1846-1924 2,253 ! 
Spain 1846-1924 4,314 
Sweden 1846-1924 1,145 
Switzerland 1846-1924 307 

Total (Europe) 1846-1924 48,218 

Other countries : 

British India 1846-1924 1,194 
Cape Verde 1901-1924 28 
Japan 1846-1924 405 
St. Helena 1896-1924 12 

Grand total 1846-1924 49,857 * 

















2 The number of emigrants from Austria-Hungary has been estimated at 900,000 and from 
Russia at 500,000 for the period 1911-1915. 

® National statistics for the British Isles are available since 1815 ; the number of emigrants 
{passengers) for the period 1815-1846 was 1,542,000; the total for |the period 1815-1924 was 
18"/, million in round figures. The indirect figure used in the volume for the period 1846-1850 
(996,000) has been replaced here for purposes of comparison by the number of British emigrants 
(passengers) (1,217,000). For the period 1851-1855 the annual average number of emigrants 
leaving the country has been multiplied by five ; this number is available only from 1853 onwards; 
In the volume itself account has been taken only of the actual total of nationals for the three 
years for which separate statistics exist. Until 1853 the British emigration statistics also included 
alien emigrants, but the number of these was not of much importance before 1845. Cf. also 
note (9) to tables 1 and 2, p. 349 of the volume. 

* In view of the long period (until about 1855) during which German emigrants embarked 
chiefly in foreign ports, it is necessary, in order to get a complete picture of the emigration from 
this country, to increase the figure given above by 900,000 for the period 1846-1870, and by 
at least 1.3 million for the period 1815-1924. As the number of emigrants who embarked in 
German ports from 1832 to 1846 was 205,000, the total number of German emigrants for the 
period 1815-1924 is to be estimated at 6 million in round figures. 

* It must be pointed out that China is missing from this table of the emigration of nationals. 
According to indirect data from the immigration countries, the number of Chinese intercon- 
tinental emigrants for the period 1820-1924 was 620,000. But judging by the difference between 
the direct and indirect statistics of Indian and Japanese migration, and allowing for the very 
large amount of clandestine emigration from China at the beginning of the period, the actual 
number of Chinese emigrants may be estimated at not less than a million. 


tables form the basis of the attempt made in tables I and II above 
to construct the totals of intercontinental immigration and 
emigration throughout the world from 1821 to 1924. To do 
this, the annual averages for each quinquennial period have been 
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multiplied by five and the results added together.* The volume 
contains a critical study of the data in these two tables. Here 
obviously only a few very general remarks can be given. 

In the first place it may be noted that these tables, in spite of 
all their defects, give less divergent totals than might have been 
expected. Limiting the period considered to the years 1846-1924 
in each case, it will be found that intercontinental emigration 
amounts to 49.8 million? and immigration to about 53 million. 

A further point is that the immigration table provides a better 
statistical basis than the emigration table for estimating the total 
volume of migration. It covers a longer period ; the statistical 
method employed is more uniform for the different countries 
(port statistics); and regular statistics are available from 1820 
onwards for the United States, whose immigration is of pre- 
ponderating importance. But although this table is better, the 
statistical basis it provides is by no means free from defects and 
omissions. Thus, in particular, there are no continuous statistics 
for the period 1800-1820, and even for the subsequent period a 
large number of immigration countries in South America, Africa, 
and Asia either compiled no statistics at all or omitted to do so 
for certain fairly long periods. Furthermore, the available 
statistics are frequently far from complete (United States up to 
1850, Brazil, South Africa, etc.) or are lacking in precision 
(Australia, New Zealand, etc., until after the war). Making 
allowance for all these sources of error, and correcting them by 
the indirect data of emigration statistics, by sporadic information, 
or by personal estimates, and allowing for the difference between 
the number of immigrants and the number of emigrants result- 
ing from the heavy mortality on board ship during the first sixty 
years of last century, it seems that on the basis of the available 
data the number of intercontinental emigrants for the whole 
world (except those going from Russia to Siberia) may be 





1 The fact that these international tables contain only statistics for the periods 
mentioned for each country does not necessarily mean that any of these countries 
did not compile immigration and emigration statistics at an earlier date. This can 
be clearly seen from the list of national tables in the volume. 

For the quinquennial periods during which the emigration countries had no 
statistics or no reliable statistics, the indirect data from the immigration countries 
have been used (Denmark, 1846-1865; France, 1846-1855 ; Switzerland, 1846- 
1865 ; Russia, 1846-1870 ; Italy, 1846-1865 ; Portugal, 1846-1855 ; Spain, 1846- 
1880); these, however, do not show the actual emigration. 

2 In the emigration table, the fact that for the period 1846-1870 Germans 
embarking in foreign ports are not counted at all, and that after 1870 they are 
only partially counted, is a serious source of error (cf. note (3) to table II). 

On the subject of China, cf. also note (4) to table II. 
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estimated at 60 million in round figures between 1800 and 1924. 

A further point shown by table I is that the United States 
has received by far the greatest number of these emigrants 
(33 million). If the immigration to the United States is compared 
with the total immigration to America during the five periods 
at which the former reached a peak, the following figures and 
percentages are obtained: 


Quinquennial Annual average (in thousands) Percentage for 
period All America United States the United States 
1851-1855 397 343 86 
1871-1875 410 308 75 
1881-1885 652 516 79 
1906-1910 1,482 949 64 
1921-1924 844 426 51 


At the beginning of the century Canada still had figures 
approaching those for the United States (18,000 as against 19,000 
from 1826-1830 ; 33,000 as against 46,000 from 1831 to 1835). 
But from 1836 onwards the immigration to the United States 
became of preponderating importance, though this preponder- 
ance gradually diminished in the second half of the century. 

In order to show more clearly the absolute and relative 
magnitude of these movements, the distribution at different 
periods of the immigrants into the four chief immigration coun- 
tries of America (Argentina, Brazil, Canada, and the United 
States) is studied in the volume itself. The analysis shows that 
after varying between 78.7 and 81.9 per cent. during the years 
1856-1885, the share of the United States in the total immigration 
to these four countries varied only between 56.5 and 61.9 per 
cent. from 1911 to 1924. Canada’s share varied between 8.6 and 
11.1 per cent. from 1856 to 1870; it fell to less than 10 per cent. 
from 1901 to 1910 and rose again to between 13.1 and 15.2 per 
cent. from 1911 to 1924. Argentina’s share varied between 
4.8 and 9.3 per cent. during the period 1856-1885 ; after 1885 it 
was never less than 15 per cent. except during three quinquen- 
nial periods out of eight ; it reached its maximum of 20.4 per 
cent. in 1921-1924. From 1886 to 1900 Brazil had a relatively 
high total of immigration (most of it subsidised by the State), 
so that its percentage varied from 11.6 to 21.1; in 1921-1924, 
however, it fell back to 8.5 per cent. 


After this glance at the relative importance of the countries 
of immigration, we shall next consider the countries of origin. 








1 Ppe 172 et seq. 
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In the United States the authorities have classified immigrants 
according to their country of origin into five groups * : northern 
and western Europe; southern and eastern Europe; British 
North America ; Mexico; other countries. An analysis of the 
statistics thus compiled shows that during the periods 1821-1840 
and 1841-1890 about four-fifths of the immigrants came from the 
countries of western and northern Europe, while during the two 
periods 1891-1915 and 1921-1924 immigrants from these coun- 
tries formed only quarter of the total. On the other hand, the 
proportion of immigrants from southern and eastern Europe rose 
from 1.2 per cent. in 1821-1840 to 8.2 per cent. in 1841-1890 and 
to 66.8 per cent. in 1891-1915 ; but as a result of the quota laws 
this percentage fell again to 41.3 during the period 1921-1924. 

During the whole period 1820-1924 the absolute and relative 
numbers of immigrants entering the United States from the 
various countries and regions of Europe’ were as follows : 








Absolute figure Percentage of all 
Countries of origin (in thousands) immigrants 
Total 36,300 100.0 
Western and northern Europe 17,600 49.0 
Eastern and southern Europe 13,900 38.6 
British Isles 8,500 23.6 
Germany 5,600 15.7 
Italy 4,600 12.7 
Austria-Hungary 4,200 11.8 
Russia and Finland 8,400 9.3 


Practically all the immigration to Canada until 1850 was 
from Great Britain, but during the period 1856-1870 the German 
contingent rose to a third of the total. From 1881 to 1890 the 
United States took first place with 60 per cent., as against 30 per 
cent. for the British Isles ; in the period 1901-1905 the two coun- 
tries each provided about 35 per cent. of the total number of 





1 For details of this classification with regard to European countries, cf. p. 71 
of the volume published by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

2 Until 1875 the great majority of the immigrants came from the British 
Isles and Germany. The proportion of British immigrants varied between 38 and 
62 per cent. and of Germans between 24 and 37 per cent.; in 1890 this immigration 
still formed half the total, but from 1896-1900 onwards Italy took the first place. 
During the period 1901-1905 the Italians in their turn were closely followed by im - 
migrants from Austria-Hungary ; the latter country took first place during the 
quinquennial period 1906-1910, but during the period 1911-1915 Italy again took 
first place. After 1896 the British Isles were also passed by Russia, ‘which 
from 1911-1915 took second place, after Italy; in the period 1916-1920 Italy 
again provided 13 per cent. of the total number of immigrants, and in 1921-1924 
its share rose to 15.6 per cent., while that of the British Isles was 10.8 per cent. 
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immigrants, and this proportion was maintained until the out- 
break of the war. Since the war, the British Isles have provided 
almost 50 per cent. of the immigrants to Canada as a result of 
the British Empire Settlement Act, while the United States’ share 
has fallen to 20 per cent. 

In Argentina Italy took the first place in 1857-1860 (61.8 per 
cent); in 1866-1870 her percentage rose to 70.9, but it sub- 
sequently decreased. Spanish immigration, on the other hand, 
which had been only 17 per cent. during the first quinquennial 
period mentioned above, rose later on. It was also preponderant 
in Uruguay, and in Cuba, where the number of Spanish immi- 
grants (mainly. seasonal workers) was 94,000 in 1920. P 

In Brazil the Germans at one time held first place ; this was 
taken after 1851 by the Portuguese and from 1876 to 1900 by 
the Italians, who provided from 40 to 63 per cent. of the whole 
number of immigrants. After the war the Italians sent only 
17.1 per cent. of the immigrants, while the Portuguese again 
took first place (34.1 per cent.), the Spaniards sent 11.8 per cent., 
and the Germans 14.3 per cent. 

In Australia immigration from the British Isles has always 
been the most important : 70-80 per cent., and even 80-90 per 
cent. from 1900 to 1924. In New Zealand the proportion of 
British immigrants is still higher. The Germans have also been 
of a certain importance during a few decades (1850-1870); at 
present they represent between 2 and 3 per cent. of the im- 
migrants. 


In the volume published by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research there is a general table* showing the comparative 
intensity of immigration into certain American countries from 
1821 onwards, i.e. the relation between the volume of these 
movements and the population of the countries concerned. 
This table shows that in the United States intercontinental 
immigration has increased more rapidly than population. While 
the population increased in the proportion of 1 to 2% from 1820 
to 1870 and immigration increased in the proportion of 1 to 19 
between the decades 1821-1830 and 1851-1860, the average 
intensity of immigration per year during the third decade of the 
century was 121 and during the sixth decade 928 per 100,000 
inhabitants. It then began to fall and in 1871-1880 it reached 





1 Text table 14, p. 209. 
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546 ; during the decade 1881-1890 it rose again to 858, but fell 
back to 530 in 1891-1900. At the beginning of the present 
century the intensity passed 1,000 ; in 1913 it reached 1,215, but 
fell again to 331 per 100,000 inhabitants in 1921-1924. 

For Argentina the proportions are in general much higher, 
partly on account of her smaller population ; the intensity of 
immigration in that country was 2,217 during the period 1881- 
1890 and 3,831 in 1913. Canada in general showed a higher 
proportion than the United States, while in Brazil the intensity 
of immigration has always been lower. 


. So far this article has dealt with the gross figures of immigra- 
tion, i.e. not taking repatriation into account. This movement, 
however, as we saw in the historical part of the article, became 
of considerable importance during the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century, especially for immigrants from southern and 
eastern Europe. 

This immigration of a temporary nature appeared at an early 
date in Argentina, where during the period 1857-1924 the net 
immigration, i.e. the excess of immigrants over emigrants, was 
only 53.2 per cent. of the gross immigration; in the United 
States it was 62.3 per cent. during the period 1908-1924 (70.4 per 
cent. in 1908-1914) and 55.2 per cent. in 1920-1924. 

An analysis of the United States statistics for the years 1908- 
1923 provides interesting information on the details of this move- 
ment. The percentage of alien emigrants as compared with alien 
immigrants in this country was over 50 per cent. for the follow- 
ing races: Bulgarians, Serbs, and Montenegrins, 89 per cent.; 
Turks, 86 per cent.; Koreans, 73 per cent ; Rumanians, 66 per 
cent.; Hungarians, 66 per cent.; Italians (from the South), 60 per 
cent.; Cubans, 58 per cent.; Slovaks, 57 per cent.; Russians, 52 per 
cent. There was only a moderate percentage (below 30 per cent.) 
for repatriated persons of the following nationalities: Jews, 
5 per cent.; Irish, 11 per cent.; Scotch and Welsh, 13 per cent.; 
Armenians, 15 per cent.; Dutch and Flemish, 18 per cent.; 
Mexicans, 19 per cent.; English, 21 per cent.; French, 21 per 
cent.; Africans, 22 per cent.; Scandinavians, 22 per cent.; Syrians, 
24 per cent.; Lithuanians, 25 per cent.; Finns, 29 per cent.’ 





? A further table (text table 10, p. 204) shows for quinquennial periods since 
1876 the annual averages of emigrant nationals and immigrant nationals (repatri- 
ation) for certain European countries of emigration, and the relation between 
the balance or net emigration (i.e. the difference between these two figures) and 
the population of the country at the period in question. 
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Repatriation from Australia is particularly high; from South 
Africa it actually exceeds immigration in certain years. 


The degree of stability of the setthkement of immigrants 
depends largely on their distribution by sex and age. In the 
past emigrants were more often obliged to take their family with 
them because of the risks of the voyage and of separation, while 
modern transport improvements enable them to send for their 
families later on when they have been successful in their new 
country. 

In the United States, during twelve quinquennial periods out 
of a total of nineteen, the number of men was more than 60 per 
cent. of the general total of continental and intercontinental 
immigrants. The proportion reached its maximum in the period 
1901-1905 (70 per cent.), after which it decreased. The most 
equal distribution of the sexes occurred in 1921-1924 (56.5 per 
cent. men). During this period only 66.5 per cent. of the 
immigrants came directly from Europe, while during the years 
1891-1915 the corresponding figure had been 92.4 per cent. on 
the average. 

In Argentina the proportion of men is higher than in the 
United States (70 to 80 per cent.), largely on account of the pre- 
dominance of Italian and Spanish seasonal immigration. For 
the same reason it is still higher in Cuba, where it is between 80 
and 90 per cent. New Zealand systematically attracts complete 
families ; while in 1861-1865 75.6 per cent. of the immigrants 
were men, this proportion fell to 54 per cent. in 1921-1924, as a 
result of the steps taken to encourage family immigration. 

Oriental immigration is notable for the particularly high 
proportion of single men. 

With regard to the distribution of immigrants by age, it is to 
be noted that in the United States the proportion of children 
under 15 years of age varied widely before 1865. The maximum 
proportion was in 1851-1855 (27.4 per cent.), while in 1921-1924 
the number of children under 16 years of age represented only 
18.5 per cent. of the total number of immigrants. The group of 
immigrants from 15 to 40 years of age reached its minimum 
(64.6 per cent.) in 1871-1875 and its maximum (83.4 per cent.) 
in 1901-1915 (immigrants from south-eastern Europe); in 1921- 
1924 this age group fell to 72.3 per cent. For persons over 
40 years of age the minimum was registered in 1871-1875 (13.7 
per cent.); for immigrants over 45 years of age the maximum 
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was registered in 1916-1920 (10.6 per cent.) and the minimum 
in 1906-1910 (4.6 per cent.). 

Generally speaking, the immigration of young persons follows 
the same tendencies as that of aged persons and is in proportion 
to the volume of family migration. 

In Argentina the proportion of young immigrants was 
formerly higher than in the United States, but it has progres- 
sively decreased. 

| For most emigration countries the proportion of men varies 
between 51 and 60 per cent.; a particularly high proportion, 
however, is recorded for Portugal, Italy, and also for India, 
China, and Japan (temporary emigration). A majority of 
women, on the contrary, has actually been noted during certain 
periods among emigrants from Sweden, Finland, and Ireland 
(maximum 64.7 per cent. in 1916-1920). 

Among the emigrants from Finland, Italy, and Ireland, the 
proportion of adults is particularly high, chiefly on account of 
the temporary, or even seasonal, nature of national emigration 
and the occupation of the emigrants. 

As regards the distribution of immigrants by occupation, the 
United States statistics are relatively the best. The absolute and 
relative figures have been calculated for the principal periods 
1821-1840, 1841-1890, 1891-1915, and 1921-1924 for six impor- 
tant groups of occupations, of which the first five include only 
persons practising an occupation, while the last, under the head- 
ing “ Other occupations, none or unknown ” includes all relatives 
accompanying the head of the family. This last group is natur- 
ally the largest; its great preponderance until 1890 can be 
further explained by the absence of precision in the statistical 
reports. From 1891 to 1915 this group still included 30.9 per 
cent. of the immigrants, and the proportion actually rose to 
41.8 per cent. for the period 1921-1924. The number of immi- 
grants belonging to agriculture was 12.7 per cent. of the total 
immigration in 1821-1840 and only 7.3 per cent. in 1921-1924. 
On the contrary, the proportion of immigrants employed in 
industry and mining rose, with slight temporary falls, from 
11.0 per cent. in 1821-1840 to 14.4 per cent. in 1921-1924. The 
proportion of workers in transport and commerce fell from 
9.2 per cent. in 1821-1840 to 3.5 per cent. in 1891-1915. The 
increase in the proportion of domestic servants and general 
labourers is to be noted ; it rose from 8.3 per cent. in 1821-1840 
to 34.5 per cent. in 1891-1915 (27.1 per cent. in 1921-1924), The 
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proportion for liberal professions and public service has also 
increased considerably, especially in 1891-1924. All these fluc- 
tuations can in most cases be explained by the fact that the 
immigrants in the later periods did not come from the same 
countries as those in the earlier periods. This is shown in the 
special diagrams in the original volume showing the distribution 
of immigrants by occupation ; separate diagrams are given for 
western and northern Europe and for eastern and southern 
Europe, and for the periods 1899-1915 and 1921-1924. 


In Argentina the proportion of agricultural workers used to 
be much higher than in the United States. The maximum was 
reached during the years 1880-1890 (54.1 per cent.); since then 
this group has decreased considerably (24.6 per cent. in 1921- 
1924). The next group in order of importance in Argentina is 
that of domestic servants and general labourers (37.3 per cent in 
1916-1920 and 21.5 per cent. in 1921-1924). In Cuba from 43 to 
68 per cent. of the immigrants come to work as domestic 
servants or labourers. For the other countries of emigration and 
immigration the distribution by occupation for the various quin- 
quennial periods shows great fluctuations, so that a special study 
would be necessary for each country. In conclusion, the most 
that can be said is that throughout the period under consideration 
there has been a certain decrease in the number of agricultural 
workers and domestic servants as compared with industrial 
workers. 


CoNCLUSION 


The enquiry undertaken by the present writer for the 
National Bureau of Economic Research has not only led to an 
estimate and a numerical analysis of the volume of migration 
movements throughout the world during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, carried out with as much accuracy as 
possible ; it has also produced new information on the origin and 
bases of the various systems of statistical returns, and has 
enabled their results to be compared and subjected to critical 
study. The enquiry thus provides the possibility of a develop- 
ment of national statistics on more uniform lines and sub- 
sequently of the compilation of really comparable international 
Statistics of migration. It has also led to the discovery of 
numerous official sources and records stretching back over a 
long period concerning modern migration movements, which 
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may well be of service in other spheres than that of statistics. 
Thanks to these data the study of the history of migration move- 
ments, of colonisation, and of communications, as far back as 
the sixteenth century, can be taken up on new bases. Informa- 
tion can also be found which will help to elucidate the origins 
and consequences of migration movements in the nineteenth 
century, in particular from the point of view of world economy, 
population, and the international labour market. It may be 
hoped that when any further theoretical or practical study of 
this group of questions is undertaken, the information provided 
by this enquiry will be of some utility. 

At the suggestion of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, eminent statisticians of twenty important countries 
have in fact already prepared a series of interpretative studies on 
the basis of the statistical information collected, which was sent 
to them in manuscript. These studies will form the second 
volume of the enquiry, a fact to be kept in mind in judging the 
plan and content of the volume that has just appeared. Taking 
the statistical and demographical examination of the question as 
a starting point, the American central research organisations 
intend to continue the study of the problem of migration later on 
from the point of view of various sciences. It may thus be hoped 
that this enquiry will have produced valuable material for the 
study of this highly important question. 

It may be added that these results could not have been 
achieved in such a short space of time but for the cordial 
response of the Governments to the invitation of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and the generosity with which they 
placed their libraries and national archives at the writer’s 
disposal for this historical enquiry. 
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The Effects of German Labour Legislation 
on Employment Possibilities for Women 


by 


Else LitpEers 


Oberregierungsrat in the Federal Ministry of Labour, Berlin 


Within the ranks of the feminist movement, which is gaining 
in strength from year to year in all countries, there are two 
opposing points of view with regard to the protection of women 
workers. Some associations recognise the usefulness of this 
protection and give increasing support to the claims of the women 
workers ; others on the contrary, sometimes on grounds of 
principle, sometimes through fear of placing working women in 
a position of economic inferiority, take their stand on the 
equality of rights of the two sexes and contest the institution of 
measures dealing specially with women, It is the latter thesis 
that is in general maintained by the Open Door Council, and the 
association founded by it last June, entitled the “ Open Door 
International ”’. 

The following article has been received from Mrs. Else 
Liiders, who is definitely opposed to this view, Her subject is 
the effect of special legislation for the protection of women 
workers on the employment opportunities of women in Germany, 
and her conclusion is that special laws applying only to women 
workers have not in any way led to a displacement of female 
labour in that country. 


HE latest international organisation of women, known as the 

Open Door International, founded in Berlin in June of this 
year by the Open Door Council, is in favour of protective 
labour legislation in general, and considers that special pro- 
tective regulations are necessary for young persons, but it is 
strenuously opposed to special protective legislation for female 
workers. It maintains that such legislation is no protection, 
but rather a hindrance, since female workers are deprived by 
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it of numerous opportunities of employment. As an example 
of how women are handicapped by the prohibition of night 
work for female workers, special attention was called, at a 
public demonstration held in Berlin in June, to the effects on 
women employed as printers in the newspaper industry and 
as tramway conductors. Reference was also made to Finland, 
where extra work must often be done in the bright summer nights 
to make up for the long winter; it was argued that female 
workers would be deprived of this employment if the Inter- 
national Convention on the employment of women during the 
night were ratified, and the national legislation brought into 
harmony with the Convention. It must be admitted at the outset 
that hardships can arise in certain individual cases. It might 
therefore be possible, if the International Convention were being 
revised, not only to allow exceptions for the tropics, where in 
some circumstances night work may be healthier than day work, 
but also to consider the special conditions of countries with the 
long winter darkness and bright summer nights. But the idea 
of the protection of female workers must not be lost sight of 
merely because of these hardships in individual cases or on 
account of special climatic conditions. 

One should always, however, be ready to learn from one’s 
opponents, and their assertions and objections should at least be 
examined. The following article will therefore attempt to 
examine the effects of the gradual development of the protection 
of women workers in Germany on their employment opportun- 
ities. The article will consider the important amending Acts to 
the Industrial Code of 1869, issued in 1878, 1891, and 1908, and 
the annual reports of the industrial inspectors for the years 
following these dates, because these reports always give specially 
full details of the effects of new legislation. The following points 
will be considered as being of special importance for the question 
under discussion: (1) the protection of women before and after 
childbirth; (2) the limitation of hours of work and the pro- 
hibition of night work; and (3) the prohibition of work in- 
volving danger to health; lastly, some numerical data will be 
given. 

This article must be limited to industrial workers, since it is 
only for such women that special protective legislation has so 
far been enacted, and it is only on their position that adequate 
information is given in the annual reports of the industrial in- 
spectors. 
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PROTECTION OF WOMEN BEFORE AND AFTER CHILDBIRTH 


The Amending Aci of 17 July 1878 (Reichsgesetzblatt, p. 199) 
to the Industrial Code contained in section 135, paragraph 5, the 
first regulation on special protection for female workers. This 
section stated: “Women must not be employed for a period of 
three weeks after their confinement.” ‘The annual reports of the 
industrial inspectors for 1879 and 1880 certainly contain repeated 
complaints that it was very difficult to enforce this regulation; 
infringements only became known by chance. It is only in the 
report for Wiirttemberg (1879) that the optimistic statement is 
made that the regulation was being satisfactorily carried out, 
and that even more favourable treatment was being granted. 
When this first legislation for the protection of women at child- 
birth was issued, there were no provisions for compulsory noti- 
fication by the employer who wished to employ female workers, 
nor was there any legal sickness insurance or maternity benefit 
paid by sickness funds, which might have formed a suitable basis 
for the enforcement of the regulation. It was not until five years 
later that the Sickness Insurance Act of 15 June 1883 made it 
compulsory for the local sickness funds to pay maternity benefit 
at half the rate of the normal local daily wages for a period of 
three weeks. 

The regulations on the protection of women before and after 
childbirth were extended by the Amending Act of 1 June 1891 
(Reichsgesetzblatt, p. 261) to the Industrial Code by the provision 
that female workers might not be employed at all for a period 
of four weeks after childbirth, and for a further period of two 
weeks might be employed only if this was certified as permissible 
by an approved doctor. The reports of the industrial inspectors 
for 1892—if the accompanying circumstances were not taken into 
consideration—could almost be taken as confirming the views 
of the Open Door Council; for it is stated several times that the 
women workers felt it a hardship to be forbidden to carry on 
their employment. As work in the factory was forbidden them, 
they were frequently obliged to undertake more strenuous and 
unaccustomed work as waitresses, cleaners, etc. Complaints about 
the “hardships” of the regulations, however, only lasted until the 
Sickness Insurance Act was adapted to the Industrial Code by 
the Amending Act of 10 April 1892, and the payment of maternity 
benefit was made compulsory for the sickness funds during the 
whole period for which employment was forbidden. The reports 
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of the industrial inspectors for 1893 contain practically no more 
complaints about “hardships”; on the contrary, it is stated that 
infringements of the maternity protection regulations were very 
rare. 

The Amending Act of 28 December 1908 (Reichsgesetzblatt, 
p. 667) extended maternity protection a stage further. It was 
decreed that in undertakings which as a rule employed at least 
ten workers, women workers should not be employed before and 
after their confinement for a total period of eight weeks; their 
re-admission to employment was made dependent on a certificate 
that at least six weeks had passed since their confinement. These 
regulations came into force on 1 January 1910, and the reports 
of the industrial inspectors for 1910 and 1911 again contain 
complaints—just as in 1892—that the regulation was a “hard- 
ship”, for once again there was a lack of harmony between the 
Industrial Code (forbidding employment for eight weeks) and 
the Sickness Insurance Act (granting maternity benefit for six 
weeks). It was only when the Federal Insurance Code of 19 July 
1911 was issued that these two regulations were brought into 
harmony. 

At the same time there were still certain difficulties arising 
from the fact that a woman might be mistaken as to the date of 
her confinement. If she stopped work more than two weeks 
before her confinement, she still might not be employed again 
until at least six weeks after the confinement, and was therefore 
deprived of her earnings for more than eight weeks, while the 
assistance she received from the sickness fund lasted for eight 
weeks only. On the other hand, many women might be able to 
resume work six weeks after their confinement, but were obliged 
to remain absent for eight weeks if they had left their work less 
than two weeks before the confinement. 

It is probable that the present regulations, which are designed 
to harmonise with the Washington International Convention con- 
cerning the employment of women before and after childbirth, 
will prove more effective, since employment is totally prohibited 
only for the six weeks after confinement, but the women have 
the right to refuse to work for six weeks before, and from the 
seventh to the twelfth week after, their confinement. Both during 
the period when their employment is forbidden and during the 
periods when they may voluntarily abstain from working, women 
are protected from being given notice and so losing their em- 
ployment, and they receive from the sickness insurance system 
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maternity benefit of from half to three-quarters of the basic 
wage *, 

The effects of the new legislation were not fully felt until 
1928, but the reports of the industrial inspectors for 1928 are not 
yet completely available. It is scarcely likely that there have been 
any difficulties in its application, since the employment of women 
for six weeks after their confinement was already prohibited by 
law. The application of the Act is furthered in every way possible 
by systematic collaboration between the industrial inspectors and 
the welfare institutions. 

The Open Door Council, in its fanatical love of freedom, 
actually opposes legislation for the protection of women during 
pregnancy and after childbirth. In a private conversation with 
two of the speakers at the public demonstration in Berlin, the 
author of the present article was told on the one hand that the 
Open Door Council wished women to be protected by the pay- 
ment of a high maternity allowance, while on the other it was 
maintained that the employer should have to pay full wages 
while the women are absent from their employment. Further, 
women should be quite free to decide for themselves whether and 
for how long they will leave their work. With reference to these 
proposals, it is to be noted that the amount of the maternity 
allowance to be paid by the State, which is intended to be higher 
than the present insurance benefit, would certainly be impossible 
in Germany for several decades to come, on account of financial 
difficulties. The proposal that the employer should continue to 
pay wages appears very dangerous, for under threat of such a 
heavy charge most employers would try to dismiss every female 
worker on the slightest suspicion of pregnancy (or is the employer 
to pay wages for the whole nine months ?). It would thus be 
made enormously more difficult for a married woman to find 
employment. 

The idea that every woman is best qualified to judge for 
herself whether she can continue working or must give up her 





1The Act concerning employment before and after childbirth of 16 July 1927 
( Reichsgesetzblatt, 1, p. 184) and 29 October 1927 (Reichsgesetzblatt, 1, p. 325) 
deals with the prohibition of employment, the right to cease work, and protection 
against notice ; maternity benefit is regulated by the Amending Acts to the 
Federal Insurance Code of 9 July 1926 (Reichsgesetzblatt, 1, p. 407) and 18 May 
1929 (Reichsgeseizblatt, I, p. 98). 

For an account of the provisions now in force, ef. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XVI, No. 5, Nov. 1927, pp. 637-647: “The Application in Germany of the 
Washington Convention concerning the Employment of Women before and 
after Childbirth”, by H. Gotpscumipr. 
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employment, and if so for how long, is also dangerous. Many 
women will be unable to act in the best way for themselves and 
for the coming or new-born child, either through ignorance, 
through economic necessity, or through fear of losing their em- 
ployment. Legal protection, on the lines of the Washington Con- 
vention as a minimum, is, and remains, absolutely essential. In 
recent years, moreover, there has scarcely been a case in Germany 
of a female worker losing her employment because of this legisla- 
tion. It is the unanimous opinion of the industrial inspectors 
that it is this particular domain of the protection of female 
workers that meets with the best comprehension and the readiest 
response on the part of the employers. 


LIMITATION OF Hours oF WorRK; PROHIBITION 
oF Nigut Work 


The Amending Act of 1 June 1891 to the Industrial Code not 
only extended maternity protection, but also for the first time 
limited hours of work (to 11 hours a day and 10 on Saturday) 
and prohibited night work (from 8.30 p.m. to 5.30 a.m.) for 


women employed in factories. The Amending Act of 28 December 
1908 extended this special protection for women workers by 
reducing hours of work to 10 a day and 8 on Saturday, and 
prohibiting night work between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. The scope 
of the legislation, which formerly included only “factories”, was 
also extended to include undertakings employing at least ten 
workers, and in some branches of industry smaller undertakings 
as well. : 

Even in view of the attitude adopted by the Open Door 
Council, it is not necessary to say much on the effects of the 
limitation of hours of work. It is true that in 1891 and 1908 
there were no general regulations on hours of work for male 
workers, but the men had in many cases, through their trade 
unions, already obtained shorter hours than were now fixed by 
law for female workers. In addition, the question of the effects 
of special hours legislation for women is no longer of interest in 
Germany, since male and female workers have been subject to 
the same legislation on hours of work since November 1918. The 
Open Door Council is however conducting its strongest campaign 
against the prohibition of night work for female workers only. 
A few preliminary remarks on night work in general are there- 
fore not out of place. 
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Night work is unnatural, and as a rule involves a greater 
strain on the body and the nerves than work in the daytime. 
The danger to health is increased by the housing shortage. It is 
impossible to imagine that anyone can sleep properly during the 
day in an overcrowded city dwelling. For this reason night work 
should be restricted to the minimum of absolute necessity for 
male workers also. In general, however, the danger to health 
is still greater for women than for men. This is due not only 
to physical reasons, but almost more also to psychological reasons. 
A man finds it easier to get the necessary rest during the day 
than a woman. During the war there was some competition 
among women for night work so as to be able to attend to their 
household and children during the day. This would perhaps 
happen over again at the present time if night work for women 
were permitted.* It is absolutely essential to prevent this 
squandering of women’s strength. 

Night work for female workers over 16 years of age was not 
prohibited in Germany until the Amending Act of 1891 was issued. 
Even then, however, it was already comparatively rare.’ It was 
found in sugar factories, paper factories, tile works, and in the 
Saxon textile industry. There were however some difficulties 
in 1892 and 1893. In the textile industry the buildings had to 
be extended to enable the work to be carried on by means of day 
shifts; some of the inspectors also reported (1893) that female 
workers had had to be replaced by male workers. But even if 
in some cases women were actually turned out of their job on 
account of the prohibition of night work, that only meant that 
there was a certain amount of rearrangement during the transi- 
tion period. For in spite of the limitations imposed by the law, 
the number of female workers employed in factories in Germany 
rose from 576,433 in 1892 to 616,620 in 1893; i.e. an increase of 
over 40,000, or 6.1 per cent. 

The extension of the prohibition of night work by the Amend- 
ing Act of 1908, which came into force on 1 January 1910, led 
to scarcely any difficulties, according to the reports of the indus- 








1 At the public demonstration of the Open Door Council in Berlin, a woman 
printer from the United States said that women printers had been very dis- 
satisfied when night work was prohibited for them in one State. They would 
rather have worked at night, because it was easier to find someone to look after 
their children during the night. The question then arises: had they then to 
look after their children during the day ? Unfortunately, no reply was given 
to the question put by an interrupter: “When does the woman get any sleep ?” 


2 Cf. annual reports of the industrial inspectors for 1891. 
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trial inspectors. Nor can it be said that the number of contraven- 
tions reported was large. The figures were as follows : 


Year Number of contraventions Number of persons employed 
contrary to the Act 


1910 279 2,371 
1911 276 1,963 


In most of these cases, moreover, the offence was not working 
all night, but only beginning work before 6 a.m. 

Greater difficulty was experienced at the start in the general 
enforcement of the regulation that work must stop earlier on 
Saturday (at 5 p.m.). Even this special provision, however, has 
not led to the displacement of women workers, but on the con- 
trary has had a favourable influence on the hours of work of 
all workers, and has paved the way for the idea of the Saturday 
half-holiday. 


THE PROHIBITION OF WoRK INVOLVING DANGER 
To HEALTH 


The Open Door Council is also opposed to the prohibition of 
specially heavy physical work or other work involving danger 
to health for female workers. “Limitation should be based on 
the nature of the work, and not on sex”, is the phrase used in 
one proclamation of the Open Door Council. But this leaves 
out of account the fact that women are physically different from 
men, and their bodies are intended by nature for other purposes. 
It is not necessarily a question of greater or less physical strength, 
for the more sensible physical education that has become common 
for girls in recent years, and the more sensible clothing, have 
already done away with many of the weaknesses from which 
the pampered women of former generations suffered. But at the 
same time a strain due to carrying heavy weights, or the effect 
of poisons, may have much more disastrous results for a woman 
than for a man, if it injures her in her capacity of mother of the 
future generation. Starting from this point of view, Germany 
has already prohibited the employment of women entirely in 
several occupations, and made their employment in others 
dependent on special conditions. The regulations in question are 
summarised in the following list, in order of the date of their 
coming into force : 
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Date of coming 
Subject of regulations into force 


Underground work in mines 1878 
Manufacture of lead paints and other lead compounds 1886 
ws +» preservatives, etc. 1888 
99 ; alkaline chromates 1897 
me » electric accumulators containing lead or lead 
compounds 1898 
Various operations in tile works 1899 
Grinding and storing basic slag 1899 
Employment in zinc works 1902 
Manufacture of chicory 1902 
Employment in glass works, etc. 1902 
ai », Sugar refineries, etc. 1902 
a 3» quarries, etc. 1903 
Pe »» lead works 1906 
i. » rolling and stamping mills 1912 
- ;, coke works 1912 
Transport of materials for all kinds of building work 1912 
Various operations, in particular transport and loading work 
in mining (surface work) 1912! 


1 Transitional regulations until 1915. 


Except for the last of these prohibitions, to which the em- 
ployers in the lignite industry still wish for certain exceptions 
such as were granted during the war, all the prohibitions and 
regulations have worked smoothly. Neither the employers nor 
the women workers concerned have suggested any change in the 
course of recent years. Even if these prohibitions have now and 
again deprived a female worker of an opportunity of employment, 
against this must be set the fact that the constant development of 
industry, division of labour, and rationalisation have opened up 
ever-increasing employment opportunities for industrial women 
workers, and will in all probability continue to do so, so that 
women may very well refrain from entering occupations that are 
specially dangerous to their health. 


SomME NUMERICAL DATA 


As will be clear from the previous sections of the article, the 
protection of female workers in Germany has been continually 
extended by Acts and Orders from 1878 onwards. But there has 
by no means been a displacement of women workers, as is clear 
from the general occupational censuses and the statistics given in 
the annual reports of the industrial inspectors. According to the 
occupational censuses, the number of females employed in indus- 
try was as follows: 1882, 1.1 million; 1895, 1.5 million; 1907, 
2.1 million; 1925, 2.8 million. 
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The following table shows the number of male and female 
workers over 16 years of age in the undertakings within the juris- 
diction of the industrial inspectors. 


WORKERS OVER 16 YEARS OF AGE EMPLOYED 
IN UNDERTAKINGS WITH AT LEAST TEN WORKERS, 
AND ASSIMILATED UNDERTAKINGS, 1910-1924 





Female workers per 


| Female workers | Male worke 
= - | fale orkers | cent. of male workers 


| 


| 


1911 1,317,682 5,099,154 





| | 
1910 1,259,558 4,868,830 25.87 
| 25.84 
| 
1912 1,379,546 5,339,975 
1913 1,405,621 5,409,546 
1919! 1,372,010 4,442,072 
1920 1,458,224 5,015,196 


1921 1,559,289 5,384,340 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1922 1,846,947 5,783,711 


1923-1924 * 1,668,201 5,132,443 











1 There are no comparable figures for 1914-1918. 
* The reports for 1923 and 1924 were combined; the figures given are for 1924. 


Comparison with the figures for the years preceding 1910 is 
not possible, because up to 1909 the figures referred to “ fac- 
tories ’, while since 1910 workers in undertakings with at least 
ten workers, and assimilated undertakings, have been counted. 
To supplement these figures, however, reference may be made 
to the very great rise in the number of female workers in factories 
in precisely the years after the introduction of the first com- 
prehensive measures of protection for female workers (1891). 
Their number increased from 576,433 in 1892 to 1,190,241 in 
1909, and therefore more than doubled. 

It is also impossible to compare the figures from 1910 to 1924, 
as shown in the above table, with those for subsequent years, 
because since 1926 the figures refer to undertakings employing 
five or more persons (manual workers and salaried employees). 
The year 1925 is useless for purposes of comparison, since some 
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of the German States still retained the old method of reckoning 
in that year, while others had already adopted the new one. For 
the sake of completeness, however, the figures for 1926 and 1927 
are added. 


PERSONS OVER 16 YEARS OF AGE EMPLOYED 
IN UNDERTAKINGS EMPLOYING FIVE OR 
MORE PERSONS, 1926 AND 1927 





| > | Female workers per 
Female workers I < 
Male workers | cent. of male workers 





1926 | 1,613,659 5,187,974 | 31.10 


1927 | 1,921,987 6,174,518 | 





The labour market for women is naturally as dependent on 
economic fluctuations as that for men. Thus, in the first table 
above, the high employment figures for 1922 reflect the apparent 
boom of the inflation period, while the 1924 figures show the 
collapse after stabilisation. It is probable that a further decline 
will be seen in 1928, figures for which are not yet available. 
Apart from these fluctuations, however, the number of female 
workers has risen steadily. The tables show clearly that the 
proportion of women as compared with men has increased by 
5 per cent. on the average since the war. In view of these figures, 
it would seem impossible for the Open Door Council, in the case 
of Germany, to maintain that the special legislation for female 
workers has restricted their employment opportunities. 


When we remember the long and difficult years of struggle 
in the course of last century before the idea of labour protection 
was accepted at all, and the strong opposition the employers 
always put forward to every fresh development of the protection 
of female workers, then it seems almost ridiculous for the leading 
women of the Open Door Council to appeal to the women of all 
nations for the “launching of the new international adventure”, 
i.e. in particular, the campaign against special legislation for the 
protection of female workers. It is true that there are still very 
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many “closed doors” which can and must open for women, such 
as their admission to higher and the highest posts, the promotion 
of the factory worker to the position of forewoman or works 
manager, etc. If the Open Door Council directs its campaign 
towards the opening of such doors, then it will be welcomed; 
but to combat special legislation for the protection of female 
workers is not opening doors, but tearing a safety net. This net 
has been woven by dint of long and painful toil, and the meshes 
should rather be made smaller, and not wider, in order to protect 
female workers from the prodigal exploitation of their woman- 
hood and motherhood. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Maximum Weight of Loads 


THe SITUATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


The International Labour Office has on several occasions had its 
attention called to the problem of the maximum weight of loads. 
In 1924, for instance, the International Federation of Workers in the 
Food and Drink Trades requested that action should be taken with 
a view to having the carrying of sacks of wheat weighing 100 kilograms 
prohibited in flour mills and extending the prohibition to the whole 
of the transport industry. At the same time the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation asked the Office for information concerning the 
measures taken to prevent accidents among dockers and transport 
workers. In August 1925, this same Federation asked that the fixing 
of a maximum weight of 75 kilograms for loads to be handled by 
workers should be placed on the agenda of the International Labour 
Conference. 

In another quarter, among employers’ organisations, the Associa- 
tion of French Employers of Dock Labour asked in April 1925, through 
the medium of the International Chamber of Commerce, for the fixing 
of a maximum weight for sacks of sugar and flour to be handled by 
dockers. In May 1925 the French Federation of Docks and Harbours 
also drew the attention of the Office to the problem. 

The International Labour Office has obtained a great deal of material 
on this subject from the data collected by the experts of its Corres- 
pondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene. The information on the 
weight of the loads carried by dockers may be summarised as follows. 

Cases were found where the loads were of 30 kilograms (certain 
loads of timber at Antwerp), 38-40 kilograms (bunches of bananas in 
the ports of the United States), 70 kilograms (coffee sacks in the United 
States), but as a rule the loads were above these figures. They varied 
between 85 and 101 kilograms at Antwerp and between 100 and 120 
kilograms at Marseilles and Cardiff. Russian investigators mention 
the following figures : 96 kilograms (6 poods) carried by men loading 
railway trucks (Hessin); 80-160 kilograms (5-10 poods) carried by 
Volga lightermen ; for the porters of Astrakhan different authors give 
different figures, one set being from 128 to 240 kilograms (8-15 poods) 
(Smirnov) and another from 80 to 320 kilograms (5-20 poods) (Gol- 
janitsky). In Belgium various groups of workers in certain flax mills 
have to handle bales of flax weighing as much as 200 kilograms. At 
Genoa the question of the transport of loads has been solved by 
fixing a maximum weight of 100 kilograms for dockers. In practice, 
however, the dockers still carry heavier loads than this maximum, 
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and it seems that the number of accidents due to this practice is very 
low. 

In Germany, according to an enquiry carried out in 1927 by the 
organisation affiliated to the International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion, the weight of the loads carried by the workers in three-quarters 
of the industrial undertakings investigated was 100 kilograms and more. 
The enquiry covered 13,025 workers and showed that this heavy work 
caused serious injury to health. 

In Great Britain, the Home Secretary, replying to a question 
in the House of Commons on 24 March 1927, stated that an investiga- 
tion made by the British Factory Inspectorate had shown that workers 
carried loads of up to 224 lbs. (101 kilograms), and in exceptional 
cases (when helped by one or two others) of 336 lbs. (152 kilograms), 
but that no injury had been observed. 

The mere statement of the weight is not enough, however, to 
indicate the fatigue and the accident risk it involves for the worker. 
The conditions in which the work is done must be considered at the 
same time as the load handled: the distance covered, the gradients 
climbed, the height to which the loads have to be lifted, the frequency 
of such exertion, and the daily hours worked. All these conditions 
vary in different countries. 

The working day or night is usually 8 hours for dockers (Antwerp, 
Marseilles, Genoa, Trieste), with certain exceptions raising it to 9 hours 
(Trieste), 10 hours (Marseilles, Genoa), and even 10% hours (Antwerp). 

The distances traversed in carrying loads also vary between fairly 
wide limits: from 8 metres (minimum for Antwerp) to 50 metres 
(maximum for Cardiff). The inclines rise to a height of from zero 
to 5 metres or at the most 6 metres (Antwerp). The age of dockers 
varies from 17 years to 60 or 70 years (Antwerp, Genoa). 


ENQUIRIES AND RESOLUTIONS 


In a report prepared for the eighth Assembly of the International 
Association for Labour Legislation, in September 1914, Dr. Loriga 
came to the conclusion that the maximum load should be 60 kilograms 
for a working day of 7 to 8 hours, and that the loading and unloading 
of heavier weights should be carried out by mechanical means. He 
also considered that either the maximum load or the working day 
should be decreased if loads had to ke carried further than 40 metres 
or up steep inclines or if the worker himself had to lift them on to his 
shoulder. The French Association of Employers of Dock Labour came 
to a similar conclusion. It considered that the most profitable weight 
of sacks from the point of view of cost and speed of handling was 
from 50 to 60 kilograms. 

The maximum load advocated by the workers’ organisations varies 
between 80 kilograms (resolutions of the International Congresses 
of Transport Workers) and 75 kilograms (International Federation 
of Food and Drink Workers, flour-mill workers, Cardiff dockers). 

At a preliminary conference of delegates from the Health and 
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Labour Departments of the various Australian States, held at Adelaide 
in June 1925, the discussion on the question of standardising the size 
and weight of loads concluded with the adoption of the following 
resolution ! : 

In view of the desire of workers engaged in transport by rail, road 
and water, of packers, etc., and of the unions of the workers for the 
standardisation of the size and weight of the loads, sacks and packages 
they handle, the Conference instructs the Secretary of the Melbourne 
Trades Hall Council to get into touch with these associations and 
take the necessary steps to establish the desired standardisation. 


Also in 1925, the Congress of the International Federation of Food 
and Drink Workers, held at Copenhagen from 20 to 25 September, 
adopted a resolution proposing that the carrying of weights exceeding 
75 kilograms should be prohibited in all countries. 

In 1927, the grocers of Australia asked that women and young 
persons should be protected against having to carry excessively heavy 
loads. In the same year the International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion, by agreement with the International Federation of Food and 
Drink Workers, adopted a resolution fixing the maximum load to 
be carried at 75 kilograms for adults, laying down a reduced limit of 
50 kilograms for young persons of 16 to 18 years of age, and asking 
that the maximum weight of loads to be carried by women should 
be fixed by national regulations. * 

During 1928 the question of the transport of loads was examined 
by the Belgian Federation of Textile Workers (13 and 14 May), the 
secretaries of international federations interested in the question 
(September), and the Medical Womens’ International Association 
(April). The Belgian organisation adopted a resolution stating that 
it would be desirable that the maximum load to be carried in the 
textile industry should be fixed at 60 kilograms for a distance of not 
more than 40 metres, and that at least 50 per cent. of the time should 
consist in returning without a load. It was also proposed that all loads 
of greater weight or having to be carried more than 6 metres higher 
than the starting point should be transported by mechanical means 
or with the help of some device that would reduce the effort required. 

The secretaries of the international federations interested in the 
question of transporting weights adopted a resolution proposing that 
the maximum weight should be fixed at 75 kilograms. 

Finally, the Medical Womens’ International Association pro- 
tested in the following terms against the limitation of loads to be 
carried by women : 

That in the opinion of the Council of the Medical Womens’ Inter- 
national Association any legislation which fixes a definite limit of 
weight to be lifted by women is unscientific. Such legislation should 
relate to the weight allowed to be the lifting capacity of the individual, 
whether man or woman, as ascertained by careful tests. 





' COMMONWEALTH INDUSTRIAL DEBATES CoMMITTEE: Reports of Proceedings. 
Adelaide, 1925. 

2 This question was the subject of a memorandum published in 1927 by the 
International Federation of Food and Drink Workers. 
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LEGISLATION 


The question of the maximum weight of loads to be carried by 
workers has been dealt with by legislation in many countries. Among 
the existing laws, however, only three apply to adult men, namely, 
those of Chile, Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R. The other countries 
have dealt first with the most urgent aspect of the problem and their 
laws apply only to children, young persons, and women. In a number 
of countries, however, the trade unions have succeeded in securing 
the adoption of certain practices, and, as shown above, various en- 
quiries have been held into the maximum loads to be carried by 
adult men. 

So far as the Office has been able to ascertain, the present state of 
legislation is as follows. 


Argentina 


Order of 15 October 1913 relating to the administration of the Act of 
14 October 1907, No. 5291, regulating the employment of women and 
children. ! 


Section 49]: maximum loads. The maximum weight that workers 
may carry both without and within the workrooms shall be : 

(a) 10 kg. for boys under 16 ; 

(b) 5 kg. for girls under 16 ; 

(c) 10 kg. for women between the ages of 16 and 20. 

Section 50. The maximum weight that may be drawn or pushed, includ- 
ing the weight of the vehicle, shall be as follows : 

(a) Trucks running on rails: 

Boys under 16 : 300 kg. 


Girls under 16 : 150 ,, 
Women between the ages of 16 and 20: 300 ,, 


(b) Hand barrows : 


Boys of 14 to 16: 40 ,, 
(c) Three- and four-wheeled barrows : 
Boys under 16 : 35, 
Girls under 18 : 35 (Cs, 
Women between the ages of 18 and 20: 50 ,, 
Australia 


In South Australia the Industrial Code, 1920, section 347, states that 
girls under the age of 20 years shall not lift or carry a greater weight than 
25 Ib. (18 kg.). 

In Victoria the Factories and Workshops Act, 1915, section 200, lays 
down that girls under 18 shall not carry or lift a greater weight than 25 lb. 
(i3 kg.). 

A report submitted by the Industrial Hygiene Department of the Austra- 
lian Ministry of Health to the Industrial Hygiene Conference held in Mel- 
bourne in August 1924 states that the existing legislation is not sufficient 
and proposes for further study a scale of maximum weights on the lines 
of the corresponding French regulations. According to this scale, women 





1 Cf. Annuaire de la legislation du travail, 1913. Brussels. 
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and young persons employed in factories will not be allowed to lift or carry 
weights exceeding the following maxima : 


Boys under 16: 30 Ib. 
Boys of 16 to 18: 40 ,, 
Girls under 16 : ae ws 
Girls of 16 to 18: 25 ,, 
Women of 18 and over : 35 


No information concerning the other Australian States is available. 


Austria 


No special legislation exists except for workers in mines (Order of the 
Minister of Agriculture, in agreement with the Minister of the Interior, 
dated 8 June 1907). Section 2 of the Order states that young persons (boys 
of 14 to 16) shall only be employed in such mining operations as are suited 
to their powers and not detrimental to their physical development. ! 


Bulgaria 


Order of 23 July-5 August 1905 relating to the enforcement of the Act 
regulating the organisation of handicrafts and corporations. ? 

Section 25 lays down that no child under 14 shall be admitted to a 
trade unsuited to its physical strength. Trades are regarded as injurious 
if it is necessary for an apprentice to pass the whole day in a sitting or 
bending position or to carry heavy objects exceeding his strength. 


Chile 


Act No. 3915 of 9 February 1923. * 

Under this Act the weight of sacks containing goods of any kind which 
are to be carried by man power shall not exceed 80 kg. 

Regulations No. 2494 of 27 August 1923 for the administration of the 
above Act state that a sack containing goods which is to be carried on the 
shoulder shall not weigh more than 80 kg. 

Sacks not provided with handles may be dragged by iron hooks if they 
do not contain goods likely to be damaged in this way, provided that an 
agreement has been concluded to this effect between employers and workers. 

Sacks containing foreign goods which weigh more than the legal weight 
shall not be carried on the shoulder unless the weight is reduced to 80 kg. 
Sacks containing goods liable to increase in weight owing to damp or for other 
reasons shall be deemed to comply with the Act even if they weigh more 
than 80 kg. 


Finland 


Act of 24 October 1919 concerning commercial assistants. ‘ 

Section 5 states that a child or young person shall not be allowed to 
carry, lift, draw or push heavy loads, nor to perform any other work which is 
liable to injure his health or hinder his physical development. The 
Council of State is to issue special provisions respecting this. 


France 


Decree of 28 December 1909, amended by the Decree of 26 October 
1912, regulating the labour of women and children employed in industry 





Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 1907, p. 215. 
Idem, 1907, p. 468. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBouR Orrice: Legislative Series, 1923, Chile 1. 
Legislative Series, 1920, Finland 2. 
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and commerce (maximum loads which may be carried, dragged, or pushed 
by children and women). ! 


1. Weights that may be carried. 

Boys and men: 
Under 14 years of age : 10 kg. 
Age 14 or 15: 15 ,, 
Age 16 or 17: 20 ,, 

Girls and women : 
Under 14 years of age : 5 kg. 
Age 14 or 15: 8 
Age 16 or 17: 10 ,, 
Age 18 or over: 25 5, 


. Weights that may be moved in trucks running on rails. 
Boys and men: 
Age under 14: 300 kg. (truck included) 
Age 14, 15, 16, or 17: 500 ,, 9 ” 
Girls and women : 
Age under 16 : 150 kg. (truck included) 
Age 16 or 17: 300 ,, ” ” 
Age 18 and over : 600 ,, ”» ” 


. Weights that may be moved in wheelbarrows. 
Boys and men : 
Age 14, 15, 16, or 17: 40 kg. (barrow included) 


Girls and women : 
Age 18 and over : 40 kg. (barrow included) 


. Weights that may be moved on vehicles having three or four wheels, such 
as handcarts, etc. 
Boys and men: 
Age under 14 : 35 kg. (vehicle included) 
Age 14, 15, 16, or 17: 60 ,, ” ” 
Girls and women : 
Age under 16: 35 kg. (vehicle included) 
Age 16 and over : 60 ,, ” ” 


. Weights that may be moved in two-wheeled handcarts. 


Boys and men: 
Age 14, 15, 16, or 17: 130 kg. (handcart included) 


Girls and women : 
Age 18 and over : 130 kg. (handcart included) 


. Weights that may be-moved by means of tricycle carriers. 
Boys and men: 
Age 14 or 15: 50 kg. (tricycle included) 
Age 16 or 17 $ 75 °° 3 9 


Germany 
No special legislation exists. In Bavaria regulations dated 21 November 


1908 lay down that no woman shall be employed in the building trade in 
carrying loads, particularly of mortar, stucco, stone and cement. ? 





1 Cf. Lois, décrets, arrétés concernant la réglementation du travail, 1920. 
2 Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 1909, p. 220. 
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Great Britain 


The Regulations of 3 January 1913 for the manufacture and decoration 
of pottery lay down that children and young persons under 16 years of age 
may not carry loads of more than 30 Ibs. 

The Woollen and Worsted Textiles (Lifting of Heavy Weights) Regu- 
lations, 1926, dated 18 November 1926, No. 1463, which came into force 
on 1 January 1927, the date on which the Order of 27 July was abrogated, 
fix the following maximum loads : 





Person employed 


| Maximum weight 
where material, 
yarn, cloth, tool, 
or appliance is a 
reasonably com- 
pact or rigid body 


Maximum weight 
where material, 
yarn, cloth, tool, 
or appliance is not 
a reasonably com- 
pact or rigid body 





(a) Man 


lb. 
150 


Ib. 
120 


50 


(b) Woman of 18 years of age and over 65 


(c) Male young person over 16 and under 
18 years of age 


(d) Female young person under 18 years 
of age 











(e) Male young person under 16 years of 











Greece 


The Royal Decree of 14-27 August 1917 lays down that children (under 
14 years of age) must not carry weights exceeding 5 kg., and young persons 
(under 18 years of age) those exceeding 10 kg. Such persons are not to 
pull or push weights exceeding 300 kg. on railway lines, or weights exceeding 
50 kg. on trucks or barrows. ! 


Hong Kong 


Ordinance : Employment of children, dated 29 September 1922. Date 


of coming into force: 1 January 1923. ? 

Section 11 states that no child shall be allowed to carry any weight 
which is unreasonably heavy having regard to the child’s age and physical 
development, and no child whatever shall be allowed to carry any load 
exceeding 40 catties in weight (1 catty = about 600 [grams or 17/s Ib.). 


Italy 


In 1911, at the request of the Ufficiale Sanitario in Venice, the Ufficio 
del Lavoro expressed the view that no worker might be required to carry 
a weight equivalent to or exceeding half the weight of his own body. Since 
the weight of children between 12 and 18 years of age varies between 29.3 kg. 
and 53.8 kg., the maximum load allowable for children might be assumed 


to be the following : 


Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 1914, p. 223. 
* Legislative Series, 1922, Hong Kong 1. 
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12 years : 14.7 kg. _ 16 years: 23.6 kg. 
13 99 16.5 ,, 17 99 26.3 ,, 
14 99 18.3 ,, 18 99 26.9 ,, 
15, 20.9 ,, 

The Royal Decree No. 520 of 14 April 1927 confirming the general regu- 
lations for industrial hygiene lays down in section 39 “ special rules for 
the work of children, young persons, and women”. The weights to be 
carried by such persons when engaged in the transport of loads may not 
exceed the following : 

(a) Weights to be carried by hand or on the shoulder : 

Boys under 15 : 15 kg. 
Boys of 15 to 17: 25s, 
Girls under 15 S , 
Girls of 15 to 17: 15 ,, 
Women over 17 20 ,, 
(6) Weights to be carried on three- or four-wheeled handcarts on the 
level : 
Eight times the above rates, including the weight of the handcart. 

(c) Weights to be moved in trucks running on rails : 

Twenty times the above rates, including the weight of the vehicle. 

Women, young persons, and children may not be engaged in carrying 
loads for more than four hours per day. 

Children and young persons under 18 years of age may not be employed 
in moving trucks. 

Boys and girls under 15 may not be employed in the transport of loads 
on barrows or two-wheeled handcarts under dangerous or difficult con- 
ditions. 

Pregnant women may not be employed in the transport of goods by 
any means after the sixth month of pregnancy. 


Luxemburg 


The Act of 23 August 1877 deals with the matter in very general terms. 


Martinique 


Order of 10 June 1927 regulating the work of women and children em- 
ployed in industry and commerce (limit of loads which may be carried, 
dragged or pushed by women and children). 

. Weights that may be carried: as in French legislation. 
. Weights that may be moved in trucks running on rails: as in French 
legislation. 
. Weights that may be moved in wheelbarrows : as in French legislation. 
. Weights that may be moved on two-wheeled handcarts : as in French 
legislation (No. 5). : 
. Weights that may be moved by means of tricycle carriers: as In 
French legislation (No. 6). 
It will be seen that paragraph 4 of the French Order is not reproduced. 


Netherlands 


Administrative Decree of 10 August 1920 under section 10, sub-section 1, 
of the Labour Act, 1919. ! 

Section 1 lays down that no young person of either sex or adult woman 
shall be employed in any work involving lifting, pulling, pushing, carrying 





1 Legislative Series, 1920, Neth. 8. 
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or in any other way moving loads if the said employment obviously or in 
the opinion of the chief of the district : 


(a) demands too great an exertion of his or her strength ; 
(b) is dangerous to his or her health for any other reason. 


Portugal 


The Act of 1891 deals with the matter in general terms. 


Russia 


Labour Code 1922 (edition of 9 November). ! 

Section 129 provides that women and young persons under 18 years 
of age shall not be employed in particularly heavy and unhealthy work 
or in work underground. A list of specially heavy and unhealthy occupa- 
tions is to be issued by the People’s Commissariat of Labour in agreement 
with the A.R.C.T.U., together with the provisions restricting the carry- 
ing of weights by women and young persons respectively. 

In addition, an Order of the Commissariat of Labour dated 14 February 
1924 prohibits the employment of young persons under 14 and women 
in loading work, and limits the maximum weight of packages to be lifted 
by one person to 48 kg. (3 poods). Packages exceeding this weight may 
not be handled by one worker alone, and the load must be placed on and 
removed from the worker’s back with the assistance of other workers. 
The maximum weight which may be transported without mechanical aid 
is 80 kg. (5 poods). Packages exceeding this weight must be carried on 
barrows, and loads of over 480 kg. (30 poods) must not be handled without 
special mechanical assistance. 


Spain 


Royal Decrees of 24 January 1908 respecting classification of industries 
and occupations in which the work of young persons under 18 years of 
age and women under age is prohibited or restricted. ? 

Section 8 stipulates that no young person under 16 years of age shall 
carry burdens exceeding 10 kg. in weight in factories, workshops, or other 
workplaces. 

Section 9 stipulates that no young person under 18 years of age shall 
push or drag loads requiring a greater effort than is necessary to move the 
weights specified in the section on level ground. 


Switzerland 


The Factory Act of 18 June 1914 prohibits the carrying of unduly 
heavy loads by pregnant women. The Order of 7 September 1923 issued 
in application of the Factory Act prohibits the employment of women 
(section 183, paragraph 11) and young persons under 16 (section 189, para- 
graph 11) on work involving the lifting, carrying or moving of heavy loads. 


United States 


In California women are forbidden by law to lift receptacles weighing 
80 kg. or more. 

In Ohio the maximum weight of objects to be lifted by women is fixed 
at approximately 11 kg. 





1 Legislative Series, 1922, Russ. 1, p. 18. 
2 Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 1909, pp. 141-142. 
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In the State of Pennsyluania women employed in core making may not 
handle a greater weight than 6.80 kg. 

Section 585 of the Industrial Code of New York fixes a limit of ap- 
proximately 11 kg. It is however recognised that the weight of the object 
is of less importance than the way in which it has to be lifted, the distance 
for which it is carried, and the effort and tension involved. 


StuDY OF THE QUESTION BY THE INTERNATIONAL LAaBouR OFFice 


As soon as the question of the weight of loads was placed before 
it, the International Labour Office instructed its various competent 
services to examine it. The Safety Service prepared a report on the 
protection of dockers against accidents, after collecting information 
from several countries (Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Spain, etc.). The Industrial Hygiene Service also drew up a 
note on the legislation in force in various countries concerning the 
limitation of the weights to be carried, pushed, or dragged by workers, 
and most of the organisations mentioned above have used this informa- 
tion, particularly as regards the transport of sacks of sugar, flour, and 
wheat. To complete its study of the problem the Industrial Hygiene 
Service also applied to certain specially competent experts in order 
to determine the limit to be fixed for the load to be carried by a man, 
taking into account the length of time for which it is carried and other 
conditions (on the level, up a slope, up a staircase, etc.). 

In this connection the Office was able to make use of the results 
of the researches carried out by Professor Cathcart of Glasgow, Pro- 
fessor Atzler of Berlin, and Professor Patrizi of Bologna. The latter 
was good enough to offer his collaboration and promised to under- 
take new researches. At the suggestion of Professor Riibner of Berlin, 
the Office collected a considerable body of information on dockers’ 
conditions of work in the principal European ports (1925-1926). This 
information was embodied in a note submitted to the experts of the 
Correspondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene at its Diisseldorf 
meeting in 1926. A programme was then drawn up for laboratory 
research and observations at the place of work, with a view to deter- 
mining “ the optimum methods of transport and the optimum weight 
of loads to be lifted, carried, and dragged ’’. So far as the laboratory 
research was concerned, it was decided to await the results of the 
investigations which certain experts were already carrying out. As 
regards observations at the place of work, it was decided to deal only 
with the work of dockers and allied industries (land and water trans- 
port). Several members of the Committee expressed their readiness 
to undertake preliminary studies in their own country. 

Professor Atzler, Professor Cathcart, and Professor Patrizi published 
the results of their investigations in 1927, and these were brought 
to the notice of the persons concerned at the 1928 Session of the 
International Labour Conference, where the question of the transport 
of loads was to be considered in connection with the general problem 
of accident prevention. The problems studied by the three experts 
were respectively : the transport of loads from the point of view of 
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calories consumed (Atzler), the symptoms of fatigue in the circulatory 
and respiratory organs (Patrizi), and the optimum loads to be carried 
by women (Catheart). The British researches were completed by a 
study on the various ways in which loads can be carried (Miss Bedale), 
and on the optimum load in relation to the weight of the body (Cath- 
cart, Miss Bedale, and Miss Overton). 

Both experts on the spot and the qualified representatives of 
employers and workers have recognised the great scientific importance 
of these laboratory researches. They were particularly struck by the 
fact that a number of investigators, working independently of one 
another and using different methods, arrived at approximately the 
same results, and confirmed by exact scientific experiment the tra- 
ditional view that the physiological optimum load is approximately 
20 kilograms. These same persons have, however, definitely stated 
that the figures mentioned cannot be taken as limits for the practical 
transport of loads in industry, and the transport workers themselves 
have asked for a maximum weight of about 75 kilograms. 

The study of the problem thus undertaken clearly demands to be 
continued. The programme of work should no doubt vary in different 
countries according to local conditions, but certain questions may 
now be selected as deserving of particular attention by the experts. 
These are : the principal characteristics of the loads carried, technical 
methods of transport, the period of transport, and hours of work. 

As regards the workers employed in this kind of work, special 
attention should be paid to the number of dockers employed, their 
sex, their age, the length of employment in the occupation, the results 
of any medical examination of the workers, their previous medical 
history and accident record, subjective and objective symptoms, 
and anthropometric and anthropomorphic particulars, acute phe- 
nomena observed after work, chronic lesions, etc. 

So far the experts appear to have given their attention to deter- 
mining the optimum weight to be carried by an individual over a long 
period. In practice, however, the loads are usually carried across the 
workplace, and the work consists of short but violent efforts, between 
which the workers return without aload. These conditions ought to be 
taken into account in future investigations. With a view to completing 
the information already available, it seems desirable that the researches 
of the experts should be carried on with due reference to the factor 
of short, interrupted efforts, devoting special attention to the variation 
(from 75 to 60 kilograms) of the load that should be permitted in 
proportion to the length of time for which it has to be carried. 

The British Industrial Fatigue Research Board proposes to con- 
tinue for men Professor Catheart’s researches on the same principles 
as those used by him for women. In consequence of a preliminary 
study made in the docks of Liverpool, Hull, and London by Mr. Hughes, 
which has shown that mechanical means of transport of loads are more 
and more taking the place of human labour, the Board considers it 
useless to undertake more ample researches at the place of work. It 
states, however, that it is prepared to give consideration to the results 
of the action taken by the International Labour Office. 
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Recent Official Enquiries into Wages and Hours 
of Work in Various Industries in Germany: I 


In pursuance of the Act of 14 July 1927 concerning wage statistics, 
the German Federal Statistical Office has undertaken a series of enqui- 
ries into working conditions (wages and hours) in various industries. 

The method adopted is to calculate for a given period (generally 
one month) the average actual earnings of the chief categories of 
workers in the industry under consideration. The basic data are 
collected by means of questionnaires sent to a certain number of 
undertakings in different centres or different districts of the country, 
so distributed as to ensure that the results of the enquiry may be 
considered representative. 

The main purpose of these enquiries is to bring out the difference 
between actual earnings and wage rates of various categories of 
workers. In addition, comparisons are made as far as possible with 
a pre-war period so as to estimate the approximate level of real wages. 

The results of the enquiries are arranged so as to give a general 
view of the following points for each branch of industry, each category 
of workers, and each centre or district: (@) average hours worked 
per week; (b) average hourly and weekly earnings; (c) average 
hourly wage rates ; (d) the relation between hourly earnings and rates.! 

So far the results of the first three enquiries have been published 
by the Statistical Office.* These deal with the textile industry, the 
wood industry, and the chemical industry. Although a uniform 
plan has been adopted for publishing the results, the special con- 
ditions in each of these industries have had to be taken into con- 
sideration. The chief results of these enquiries will therefore be 
analysed and considered successively. 


Tue TExTILE INDUSTRY 


Scope of the Enquiry 


The enquiry covered eleven branches of this industry (cotton 
industry, worsted spinning, wool spinning, cloth weaving, linen 
industry, ribbon weaving, hosiery industry, lace making, velvet 
weaving, silk weaving, knitted goods industry) distributed over 19 
important centres of the first category (Ortsklasse I) and including 
263 undertakings. In order to facilitate comparisons between wage 
rates and actual earnings it was decided to limit the enquiry to the 





1 The workers are also arranged in a double classification by wage classes, on 
the basis of weekly earnings, and by weekly hours of actual work, and the relative 
size of each of these groups in proportion to the total number of workers considered 
is also shown. 

2 “Hauptergebnisse der amtlichen Lohnerhebungen in der Textilindustrie, 
im Holzgewerbe, in der chemischen Industrie”, in Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1928, 
Nos. 5 and 15; 1929, No. 4. 
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chief occupational groups, namely, skilled male and female workers 
(spinners, weavers, hosiery frame workers) on the one hand, and 
assistant workers over 20 years of age (male and female) on the other. 
The total number of workers considered was 36,519 (18,263 men and 
18,256 women), or approximately 21 per cent. of the total number 
of workers employed in the textile industry in the 19 centres covered 
by the enquiry, according to the occupational census of 1925. 

The period chosen was the month of September 1927, which was 
a period of great activity in the textile industry, but was also just 
before the date of expiry of the collective agreements in several 
districts. These factors had a certain influence both on the level of 
the wages paid and on the difference between earnings and rates. 


Results of the Enquiry 


The chief results of the enquiry are summarised below so as to 
show first the various general averages for each category of workers, 
and secondly, certain data concerning the various branches of industry 
covered by the enquiry. 


GENERAL AVERAGES FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
AND ALL CENTRES CONSIDERED, SEPTEMBER 1927 





| Average weekly Average earnings | 
| working hours aCe Le Average 
| hourly 
earnings 
(Col. 5) 


| 

RE Sconces a 
Category | Number | Per hour Average 
of | 
| 
| 


workers 


of —-. ee Per 
workers | Paid Exclud- | Includ- | week per cent. 
i (gross of hourly 


hourly 
| 

earnings) *| rates 
| 


s rates 

covered . at over- ing ing 

I" : aie .... se 

Tete | time | 

| rates payments for over- 

time and family 
allowances 


(Col. 8) 








| 
| (1) : : ! (5) (6) 


| Skilled 
workers Rpf. 





Spinners : 
Male 87.0 J 

| Female 56.4 ‘ | 115.9 

| Weavers or 

| hosiery- 

| frame 

workers : 
Male 


Female 
Total : 
Male 
Female 
Assistant 
workers : 


Male 
Female 


14,154 42.09 | 64.7 | 127.0 
9,811 F 31.45 | 53.2 | 118.4 


15,107 . 42.22 65.1 | 126.6 
15,227 - 30.25 51.3 117.5 


3,156 53.1 6.1 61.3 63.6 55.6 
3,029 49.6 3.1 Ad 45.1 41.4 


























| 
| 
| 
| 





: Allowing for time lost through sickness or other absence. 
__* Wages in cash for the total work done, including bonuses, extra payments, and family allowances, 
without deduction of insurance contributions or taxes. 
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These figures show that : 


(a) The average hours of work are relatively high, because, as 
has been mentioned, the period in question was one of great activity 
in the textile industry. It will also be noticed that male assistants 
work longer hours than skilled male workers. The reason for this 
is that the work of the former begins earlier and finishes later on 
account of cleaning the machines. Thus, the longest average hours 
(58.1, including 6.1 paid at overtime rates) are worked by male assis- 
tants, while the shortest hours (49.3, including 2.5 hours paid at 
overtime rates) are worked by weavers. 


(b) The difference between the wage rates for men and for women 
is more than 25 per cent. among skilled workers and 30 per cent. 
among assistants. The difference is still more marked in the case 
of earnings ; this is partly due to the fact that even with equal basic 
rates for both sexes, the women workers are generally in charge of 
fewer and smaller looms than the men. 


The difference between the rates for skilled workers and for 
assistants of the same sex is less than 20 per cent. for men, and more 
than 20 per cent. for women. For gross earnings of the same categories 
the differences are 25 per cent. and 35 per cent. respectively. 


In order to calculate the relation between wage rates and actual 
earnings, averages not including payments for overtime and family 
allowances have been chosen. The difference therefore refers solely 
to payments for normal hours worked. It will be found that this 
difference is relatively much more marked for skilled workers than 
for assistants and is slightly higher for men than for women. The 
relative importance of this difference between earnings and rates 
also seems to be due to the favourable situation of the industry at 
the period of the enquiry. It may be noted that during the period 
September 1927 to February 1928 the new wage rates in force 
exceeded the old ones (those noted during the enquiry) by the following 
amounts : 


Category Percentage increase 
in wage rates 
Skilled workers (male) 9.5 
se a (female) 10.8 
Assistants (male) 8.1 
‘= (female) 6.6 


It would follow that the difference between earnings and rates 
must have decreased to some extent. 

The comparison with pre-war figures is based on four enquiries 
into wages carried out in 1913 by the Textile Workers’ Trade Union, 
and on the returns made by the employers’ associations in this in- 
dustry. The available data refer to the actual earnings of the workers. 
The following table compares these figures with the results for 
1927. 
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AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 
1913 AND 1927, AND INDEX NUMBERS OF 
NOMINAL EARNINGS 


























j | : 
Average hourly | Index | Average weekly | Index E 
earnings 4 earnings _ of i; 
Category hourly weekly i 
of workers earnings earnings 
1913 soa | behest | Shee leat 
1913 = 100) 1913 | 192711913 = 100) | 
} | | i 
Pf. Rpf. Mks. ik. Mks. 
Skilled workers: 
Male 44.7 84.5 189 25.65 42.22 | 165 
Female 30.7 61.5 199 17.47 30.25 | 173 
Assistants : : 
Male 34.6 63.6 184 19.91 33.78 | 170 
| Female 25.1 45.1 180 14.14 22.40 | 158 
| | | 











As compared with 1913, the increase in nominal earnings is more 
marked for women than for men among skilled workers, while the 
contrary is the case among assistants. If the sexes are taken 
separately it will be found that the increase is approximately the 
same for men in both groups (skilled workers and assistants) while 
it is much more marked among skilled female workers than among 
female assistants. 

If the index for nominal weekly earnings is compared with the 
official cost-of-living index for September 1927 (about 150), the 
following indexes of real wages are obtained : 


Category Real wage index 
Skilled workers (male) 109.7 
% % (female) 115.5 
Assistants (male) 113.1 
a (female) 105.6 


These indexes confirm the observations made above. 


The same comparisons have been made on the basis of average 
earnings after deducting (a) taxes and (b) workers’ insurance con- 
tributions. The two series of indexes thus obtained are lower than 
those calculated from total earnings, though still slightly above the 
pre-war level. 

It seems of interest to give a summary of the wage data collected 
during the enquiry for the various branches of the industry con- 
sidered. The figures in the following table represent, for each branch 
of the industry and each category of workers, averages of wage rates 
and earnings in several centres, weighted by the number of workers 
considered in each centre. 
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WEIGHTED AVERAGE WAGE RATES 


AND EARNINGS IN THE VARIOUS 
BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY CONSIDERED, 
AND RELATION BETWEEN EARNINGS AND RATES 
























































Males Females 
Average earnings | | Average earnings 
Branch Per hour Average | Per hour Average 
of industry (exclud- hourl (exclud- hourly 
and category Average . aoneuiin y Average ae irty : 
of workers hourly Be. Per week | gs hourly g Per week | ©@™™!ngs 
e overtime per cent. 7 overtime . per cent. 
rates (gross rates (gross : 
and earnings) of hourly and earnings) of hourly 
family 8 rates family 8 rates 
allow- allow- 
ances) ances) 
—— ] ] 
Rpf. Rpf. R. Mks. Kpf. Rpf. R. Mks. 
Cotton : 
Spinners 72.1 83.5 43.99 115.8 48.5 56.0 28.41 115.5 
Weavers 60.5 70.4 36.69 116.4 54.4 60.1 30.54 110.5 
Assistants 54.7 59.5 33.61 108.8 40.2 42.4 21.82 105.5 
Worsted spinning: 
Spinners 75.9 92.0 47.32 121.2 45.4 52.9 26.37 116.5 
Assistants 57.0 66.3 35.00 116. 40.0 43.2 21.95 108.0 
Wool spinning : 
Spinners 65.6 81.4 42.05 124.1 47.0 56.7 28.71 120.6 
Assistants 53.2 56.4 33.31 106.0 39.2 43.8 22.65 111.7 
Cloth weaving : 
Weavers 64.9 85.3 43.12 131.4 58.4 77.9 38.41 133.4 
Assistants 58.4 64.3 34.84 110.1 48.3 50.1 24.56 103.7 
Linen : 
Spinners _ _ — _— 45.6 56.9 26.71 124.8 
Weavers 56.1 63.4 29.73 113.0 42.9 51.5 24.36 120.0 
Assistants 49.4 56.1 29.95 113.6 36.3 37.8 18.08 104.1 
Ribbon weaving : | i 
Weavers 69.2 89.8 48.03 129.8 52.3 | 56.6 29.44 108.2 
Assistants 57.0 61.7 34.90 108.2 43.5 47.7 25.24 109.7 
Hosiery : | 
Frame workers 67.2 100.8 51.40 150.0 38.8 | 652.7 25.39 135.8 
Assistants 53.0 59.4 29.79 112.1 37.0 | 39.7 19.5 107.3 
Knitted goods: 
Frame workers 66.9 110.5 57.98 165.2 44.3 58.5 29.40 132.1 
Assistants 58.5 67.9 34.17 116.1 42.3 50.3 23.44 118.9 
Lace making : 
Twist hands & 
finishers 75.5 100.3 52.03 132.8 42.0 51.3 24.98 122.1 
Assistants 56.0 58.0 28.91 103.6 39.0 39.2 19.46 100.5 
Velvet weaving: 
Weavers 75.0 95.4 47.33 127.2 —_ —_— —_ _ 
Assistants 56.0 66.4 37.93 118.6 45.0 52.5 24.24 116.7 
Silk weaving: | 
Weavers 68.3 84.2 44.42 123.3 63.9 | 75.0 37.90 117.4 
Assistants 60.0 64.2 33.65 107.0 474 | 52.5 25.77 110.8 
| 





The actual earnings and the relation of average earnings to wage 
rates vary considerably from one branch of the industry to another. 
In particular, weekly earnings (in reichsmarks) will be found to vary 
among skilled male workers from 29.73 for linen weavers to 57.98 
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for knitting frame workers; among skilled female workers they 
vary from 24.36 for linen weavers to 38.41 for cloth weavers ; among 
assistants (male) from 28.91 in lace making to 37.93 in velvet weaving ; 
among assistants (female) from 18.08 in linen weaving to 25.77 in 
silk weaving. 

There are also very considerable differences between the wages in 
the different centres for which information was collected, particularly 
in the case of somewhat scattered branches of the textile industry, 
such as the cotton industry and silk weaving. 


THe Woop Inpustry 


Scope of the Enquiry 


This enquiry was limited to two important branches of the 
wood industry, namely, wood working (joinery and cabinet and furniture 
making), and the manufacture of musical instruments. It covered 
1,481 undertakings, employing 45,601 workers (36,123 in the former 
branch and 9,478, including 704 women, in the latter) distributed 
over 130 centres and 29 collective agreement areas. This dispersion 
indicates the predominance of small and medium undertakings. 
The workers considered belonged generally to the highest age class 
provided for in the collective agreements (over 22 years of age). 
Information is given as to the most important methods of payment 
(by time rates and piece rates for skilled and semi-skilled workers 
and by time rates for unskilled workers). Time rates predominate 


in the wood-working group, and piece rates in the manufacture of 


musical instruments. 


The period chosen for the enquiry was the month of March 1928. 
At that date work was still very slack in joinery and to some extent 
also in the manufacture of musical instruments. In addition, new 
collective agreements had just come into force in most of the areas 
covered by the enquiry. 


Results of the Enquiry 


The following table shows the hours of work and the average 
wages for the most characteristic categories of workers in each branch 
of industry considered and for all the areas. 
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GENERAL AVERAGES FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE WOOD INDUSTRY 


AND ALL AREAS CONSIDERED, MARCH 1928 
































Average earnings 
Average weekly —- 
working hours Per hour hourly 
a, ye Average | EMME 
of indus ° 3 . ol. 
and cateneey workers Excluding| Including} Pp k — rer cent. 
of workers covered Paid at we wen ae of hourly 
Total? | overtime payments for | (gross Pp rates 
rates | overtime and family | earnings) (Col. 8) 
allowances 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Rpf. Rpf. R.Mks. Rpf. 
Woodworking: 
Skilled work- 
ers : . 
Time rates 20,783 45.9 0.7 115.9 116.4 53.40 107.0 108.3 
Piece rates 9,419 45.2 0.3 127.8 128.1 57.91 117.5 108.8 
Unskilled work- 
ers: 
Time rates 4,462 46.4 0.7 89.0 89.4 41.48 87.6 101.6 
Musical _instru- 
ment manufac- 
ture : 
Skilled work- 
ers : 
Time rates 2,630 43.5 0.3 118.5 118.7 51.69 106.5 111.3 
Piece rates 5,287 41.5 0.4 133.9 133.9 55.62 124.8 107.3 
Skilled work- 
ers(female): 
Piece rates 461 37.3 _ 77.9 _ 29.05 79.4 98.1 
Unskilled 
workers : 
Tim rates 736 44.4 0.5 90.5 90.7 40.33 89.0 101.7 
































* Allowing for time lost through sickness or other absence. 


® Wages in cash for the total work done, including bonuses, extra payments, and family allowances 
without deduction of insurance contributions or taxes. 


* Including a 15 per cent. increase by collective agreement for skilled workers on piece rates. 


These figures show that : 

(a) The average hours of work are somewhat low (the normal hours 
provided for by collective agreements being 48). This gives an idea 
of the slackening of activity in the industries concerned. In wood 
working the hours of work are slightly higher than in the musical 
instrument industry. In both, however, the average hours for un- 
skilled workers are a little higher than those for skilled workers. 

(b) Piece rates are higher than time rates by 10 per cent. in 
wood working and by about 17 per cent. in the musical instrument 
industry for skilled workers. The difference between the time rates 
for skilled workers and for unskilled workers is over 20 per cent. 
in the first of these two industries and almost 20 per cent. in the second. 
The difference is still greater in the case of earnings. Finally, the 
rates and the earnings of skilled piece workers in the musical instru- 
ment industry are almost 70 and 90 per cent. higher respectively 
for male workers than for female workers. 


The relation between average earnings and wage rates was 
calculated in the same way as in the enquiry into the textile industry. 
The difference varies round about 10 per cent. for skilled male workers ; 
for unskilled workers it is negligible. 


For skilled female workers 
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in the musical instrument industry it is found that actual earnings 
are lower than wage rates. 

In addition to the categories of workers shown in the preceding 
table, a certain number of semi-skilled workers, representing a small 
proportion of the total number covered by the enquiry was con- 
sidered. The results show that the conditions of work (hours and 
wages) of these workers are very similar to those for unskilled workers. 

The comparisons with the pre-war period are based on an enquiry 
of November 1911 in wood working and an enquiry of November 
1913 in the manufacture of musical instruments; the 1911 data 
for wood working have been adjusted to the conditions of 1913 by 
taking account of the rise in wage rates in the intervening period. 
The available data have then been used to calculate the approximate 
real wages of skilled time and piece workers in the first of these in- 
dustries and of skilled piece workers in the second. The figures 
for 1913 and 1928 and the resulting index numbers are as follows : 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE WOOD INDUSTRY, 1913 AND 1928, 
AND INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES 





Average gross weekly earnings Index 
Branch of industry and category of workers = nag 1538 


1913 1928 (1913 = 100) 








Mks. R.Mks. 








Wood working : 
Skilled workers : 
Time rates 32.43 53.40 
Piece rates 34.77 57.91 





Musical instrument industry : 
Skilled workers : 
Piece rates 33.03 55.62 112.3 











The cost-of-living index number used in calculating the indexes 
of real wages was 150. The pre-war average wages apply to the 
same centres as those in the 1928 enquiry. When the social insur- 
ance contributions and the taxes to be paid by the workers were 
in turn deducted, the indexes of real wages were found to be con- 
siderably lower than those given above, but still a few points higher 
than the 1913 level. 


THe CuHemicaL INDUSTRY 


Scope of the Enquiry 


This enquiry covered the chief branches of the chemical industry 
(dyes, nitrogen compounds and artificial manures, tar distillation, 
drugs and fine chemicals, the photo-chemical industry, etherial oils, 
artificial silk, and explosives), and the most representative categories 
of workers, namely, male factory workers, female factory workers 
(i.e. workers on productive processes), and skilled workmen over 
21 years of age. The total number of workers considered was 86,269, 
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including 14,341 women, or more than a third of the total number 
of workers in the industry in question.' They were employed by 





110 undertakings: this indicates the high degree of: concentration 0 
in the industry, which is especially marked in the centre, west, and r 
south of the country. t 


A distinction was made for each category of workers between 
































the methods of payment of wages: time rates with bonuses or piece 1 
rates. The former were much more widespread, applying to almost t 
four-fifths of all the workers considered. The enquiry took place k 
in the month of June 1928, a period of prosperity in the chemical € 
industry. € 
, € 
Results of the Enquiry i 
The following table shows the general results of the enquiry for c 
each of the three groups of workers mentioned above and for all 
branches of the industry and all areas. . 
§ 
GENERAL AVERAGES FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
AND ALL AREAS CONSIDERED, JUNE 1928 | 
1 
Average weekly Average earnings 
working hours Average t 
N nl he ee hourly « 
Number (exelud- earnings 
c f work rk | ing I tor loved , 
leg rs workers = er ourly er cent. 
ae er on z ald a week rates , of 
sidered Total* . Sess - tolb ae (gross J average 
rates family | °@™™'"8s) bey 
allow- (Col. 7) 
ances) 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Rpf. R.Mks. Rpf. 
Factory workers (male) | 
(over 21 years of age) : 
Time rates ! 41,414 49.1 1.7 96.9 47.95 81.0 119.6 
Piece rates 7,171 49.0 1.6 113.0 55.74 95.6 118.2 
Factory workers 
(female) 
(over 20 years of age): , 
Time rates 11,058 44.2 1.2 59.3 26.40 51.6 114.9 
Piece rates 3,373 44.9 2.1 68.8 31.20 60.9 113.0 
Skilled workers 
(over 21 years of age): 
Time rates ! 15,152 48.7 2.9 122.3 60.60 98.5 124.2 
Piece rates 8,101 50.9 2.5 132.2 68.14 109.8 120.4 1 
{ 





























+ Including bonuses. 

* Allowing for absence due to sickness, holidays, etc. 

* Wages in cash for the total work done, including bonuses, extra payments, and family allowances, 
without deduction of insurance contributions or taxes. 





1The factory inspectors’ reports show that in 1927 the number of workers 
in chemical undertakings employing more than 5 persons was 245,447, including | 
56,65€ women. 
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These figures show that : 


(a) The average hours of work are fairly high, particularly for 
men; the relatively high proportion of hours for which overtime 
rates were paid is a sign of the period of activity through which 
the industry was passing. 

(b) Piece rates are higher than time rates by about 15 per cent. 
The rates for female workers are a little more than 60 per cent. of 
those for male factory workers and the rates for the latter vary 
between 80 and 90 per cent. of those for skilled workers. The differ- 
ences are a little greater in the case of earnings. The relations between 
earnings and rates show a decidedly favourable state of affairs, 
especially for skilled workers. The extent of the difference, however, 
is partly due to special bonuses paid for particularly disagreeable, 
dirty, or dangerous work performed by men only. 

There have been numerous difficulties in making a comparison 
with the pre-war period. In addition to those resulting from the con- 
stant technical changes in this industry, which have their effects 
on working conditions, the data for 1913 are based on investigations 
carried out subsequently by the Statistical Office. It has, however, 
been possible to compute the average annual earnings at time rates of 
workers over 18 years of age in some 15 important centres and for 
the chief branches of the industry working the full normal number 
of hours. On the basis of these averages approximate index numbers 
of real wages have been calculated, with the following results : 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, 
1913 AND 1928, AND INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES 


























Average gross weekly earnings | Index of real 
: wages 
Category of workers in June 1928 
1913 1928 (1913 = 100) 
Mks. | R.Mks. 
Factory workers 26.94 | 47.95 118 
Skilled workers 83.57 | 60.60 119 





The cost-of-living index number used in calculating the indexes 
of real wages was 151.4. When the social insurance contributions 
and the taxes to be paid by the workers were in turn deducted, the 
indexes of real wages were 111 and 113 respectively. Some further 
reservations should be made with regard to these indexes. To begin 
with, in the period taken as base, namely, the year 1913, the posi- 
tion of the chemical industry was not so favourable as during the en- 
quiry of 1928. Further, there are two factors in this comparison 
that tend to raise the apparent level of real wages at the latter date : 
firstly, the wages in 1913 apply to all workers over 18 years of age, 
while those given for 1928 apply only to workers over 21 years of 
age; secondly, the earnings at the period taken as base do not take 
into account special allowances for disagreeable or dirty work. Since, 
however, the figures for 1913 do not take into account loss of wages 
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caused by absence due to sickness, holidays, etc., this factor will 
have acted in the other direction, and will have tended to lower 
the indexes given above. 

The enquiry also shows that the weekly hours of work of factory 
workers have decreased on the average by 13.5 per cent. since the 
pre-war period, allowing for absence due to sickness. 

Finally, it seems of interest to give a table showing the general 
averages of wages in each of the branches of the industry covered 
by the enquiry. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS IN THE VARIOUS 
BRANCHES OF THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY CONSIDERED, 
AND RELATION BETWEEN EARNINGS AND RATES 





! 
Time work with bonuses Piece work 





| " | 
Dinesh of Average earnings — | Average earnings yo 
industry and Average : l i 
earnings | Average earnings 
category of workers — a Per week | per cent. | hourly ih a | Per week | per cent, 
rates — (gross rn rates ing (gross of 
earn- hourly earn- hourly 
supple- : supple- : 
an re ings) rates ments) | ings) 














Rpf. R.Mks. Rpf. 





Dyes: 

Factory workers : 
Male " 99.6 49.53 109.9 
Female be 60.4 27.23 q 65.1 

Skilled workmen 6 116.4 59.09 130.3 


Nitrogen compounds : 
Factory workers : 
Male 
Skilled workmen 


Tar distillation : 
Factory workers : 
Male 
Female 
Skilled workmen 


Drugs : 
Factory workers : 
Male 
Female 
Skilled workers 


Photo-chemical in- 
dustry : 
Factory workers : 
Male 
Female 
Skilled workmen 


Etherial oils : 
Factory workers : 
Male 
Female 
Skilled workmen 

















Artificial silk : 
Factory workers : 
Male 
Female 
Skilled workmen 


Explosives : 
Factory workers : 
Male 
Female 
Skilled workmen 
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These figures show that there are considerable differences between 
the various branches of the chemical industry. The highest wages 
were paid in the nitrogen compounds, dyes, and photo-chemical 
industries, and the lowest in explosives, tar distillation, and artificial 
silk. Numerous divergences were also found within each branch be- 
tween different areas and between different centres in the same area. 
These divergences are partly due to the employment situation and 
partly to the great variety of special products, manufacturing pro- 
cesses, and marketing conditions of the chemical industry. 


Japanese Cotton Mills and the Abolition 
of Night Work 


The abolition of night work for women and young persons as from 
1 July 1929 is one of the most important measures of social legislation 
adopted in Japan in recent years. In a previous article in this Review ! 
an account was given of the situation as regards night work in 1926 
(when a partial prohibition had just been put into force), and it was 
stated that employers were making preparations in advance to adapt 
their methods of production to the necessities of the proposed change. 
A report just received from a correspondent in Japan, based on investi- 
gations made by the Bureau of Social Affairs, gives details of the actual 
arrangements (for shifts, hours of work, rest intervals, etc.) adopted 
in factories where night work has already been abolished. 

It will be remembered that the amended Factory Act of 29 March 
1923 * (section 4) provides that in factories where ten or more persons 
are regularly employed, or where the work is dangerous or injurious 
to health, young persons under 16 years of age and women may not 
be employed between the hours of 10 p.m. (or 11 p.m. with the sanction 
of the administrative authorities) and 5 a.m. A transition period of 
three years, until 1 July 1929, was allowed, during which the provision 
was not to apply in places where workers were employed in two or 
more alternating shifts, and in addition the age “ 15 years ” was to be 
substituted for “ 16 years *’. This prohibition seriously affects factories 
engaged in the textile industry, where a great number of women and 
young persons are employed, and as early as the autumn of 1928 
the owners of these factories began to take steps to meet the new 
situation. 

About February 1929 many textile factories began to abolish night 
work on their own initiative, without waiting for 1 July when the 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, Nos. 3-5, Feb.-April 1929: 
“The Employment of Women in Japanese Industry”, by I. F. Ayvusawa. Cf. 
in particular No. 3, March, pp. 393-395. 

* INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice: Legislative Series, 1923, Jap. 1. 
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abolition was to become compulsory by law. The report states that 
out of the companies affiliated to the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, which is composed of almost all the important cotton spinning 
mills in Japan, night work had already been abolished in 15, with 
85 factories, where the number of spindles was about 3,700,000, or 
about 60 per cent. of the total number of spindles in all factories 
affiliated to the Association. The various working schemes adopted 
in these factories are summarised as follows. 


SysTEM OF OPERATION 


Many factories have both the one-shift and the two-shift systems 
operating concurrently according to the nature of the work to be done. 
For instance, one shift on day work may be worked in the machine 
maintenance, wood working, and reeling departments, and two shifts 
in other departments. One shift on day work was formerly the usual 
practice in the weaving department, but with the abolition of night 
work more factories will adopt the two-shift system in this department. 


DISTRIBUTION OF Hours oF WorK 


Where there is a two-shift system the daily working hours of the 
factory, either 18 (from 5 a.m. to 11 p.m.) or 17 (from 5 a.m. to 10 p.m.), 
are as a rule divided equally into two. The former system is more 
general. On the first shift work usually begins at 5 a.m. and finishes 
at 2 p.m. ; in some factories in the western district of Japan, however, 
work finishes at either 1.30 or 3 p.m. The second shift generally begins 
directly after the first, and finishes at 11 p.m. ; in some cases where 
the second shift begins at 1.30 p.m., work finishes at 10 p.m. 

With one shift on day work, work usually begins at 7 a.m. and 
finishes at 4 p.m., or in some cases at 5 p.m. ; but in factories where 
the second of two shifts finishes at 10 p.m., the departments working 
on one shift generally finish work at 3.30 p.m. 


WaGEs 


In the companies where night work has been abolished it seems 
that an effort is being made to maintain the total hours worked per 
month close to the total worked when night work was in existence, so 
as to prevent the average monthly earnings of workers being reduced 
by the abolition of night work. This is effected by decreasing the num- 
ber of holidays given. This also applies to payments by piece work. 
It is reported that if the average monthly wages become decreased 
by the abolition of night work, the companies will supplement or 
increase wage rates so as to maintain monthly earnings at the previous 
level. Where payment is made in the form of a monthly salary there 
will be no reduction, but rather an increase corresponding to the 
increase in the number of days of employment per month. 
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Rest INTERVALS AND HoLipays 


Where the two-shift system is adopted, a rest interval of thirty 
minutes is given on the first shift at 7.30 a.m. for breakfast, or from 
10.30 or 11 a.m. for the midday meal, and on the second shift a similar 
interval is given at 7.30 or 8 p.m. for supper. In factories where work 
stops at 10 p.m., the rest interval is thirty minutes at 6.30 p.m. for 
supper. Those working on one shift on day work are given thirty 
minutes rest interval at 11 or 11.30 a.m. or 12 p.m. for the midday 
meal. 

In general four half-day holidays are given per month, but some 
factories in the western district give two whole days per month as 
holidays. 


Times FOR MEALS 


On the first of two shifts breakfast is taken in some factories before 
work begins (during thirty minutes from 4.30 a.m.) and in others during 
working hours (thirty minutes from 7.30 or 8.30 a.m.). The midday 
meal is taken in some factories during working hours (thirty minutes 
from 10.30 or 11 a.m.) and in others after work has finished (after 
1.30 or 2 p.m.), while supper is taken during the thirty minutes from 
5.80 or 6 or 7 p.m. On the second shift, breakfast is usually taken 
at 8 or 8.30 or 9.30 a.m., the midday meal before work begins (at 1 or 
1.30 or 2.30 p.m.), and supper during working hours (at 7.30 or 8 p.m.) ; 
in factories where work stops at 10 p.m. supper is taken at 6.30 p.m. 


On one shift on day work breakfast is taken at 6.30 a.m. before 
work begins, and the midday meal during working hours at 11 a.m. 
or 12 or 12.30 p.m. ; in factories where work stops at 3.30 p.m. the 
midday meal is taken at 11.30 a.m. and supper at 5, 6 or 6.30 p.m. 


TIME FOR BATHING 


Where two shifts are worked, the workers on the first shift in some 
factories are allowed one or two hours for bathing from 2 p.m., or 
three hours from 5 p.m. On the second shift one or two hours are 
allowed for this from 1l a.m. In factories where work stops at 10 p.m. 
one hour is allowed from 11.30 p.m. Where one shift on day work is 
worked, bathing time is allowed during a period ranging from half 
an hour to two and a half hours from 4 p.m., or during one and a 
half hours from 5.30 p.m. In factories where work stops at 3.30 p.m. 
bathing is allowed for one hour from 3.30 p.m. 


TIME FOR RISING AND RETIRING 


On the first of two shifts the time for rising is 4 or 4.30 a.m., and 
for going to bed 8 or 8.30 p.m. On the second shift, where the hour 
for rising is 7.30 a.m., the time for going to bed is 11 p.m., and where 
the rising hour is 8 or 9 a.m., the retiring hour is midnight or 1 a.m. 
In factories where work stops at 10 p.m., the time for rising is 8 a.m. 
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and for going to bed 11.30 p.m. Where only one shift is worked the 
time for rising is 5 or 6 a.m. and for going to bed 9 or 10 p.m. In fac- 
tories where work stops at 3.30 p.m. the time for going to bed is 8 p.m. 


UTILISATION OF SPARE TIME 


For the benefit of the workers arrangements are made for the 
utilisation of spare time for two or three hours from 3 p.m. or for 
three hours from 4 p.m. on the first of two shifts, and for three or 
four hours from 9 a.m. on the second shift. Where only one shift is 
worked one hour of spare time is given from 5 a.m. (chiefly for physical 
exercise) and two hours from 7 p.m. (for study), or one and a half 
hours from 4.80 p.m. or two hours from 6 p.m. The curricula for 
women consist of courses in ethics, Japanese language, penmanship, 
geography, history, calculation on the abacus, music, sewing, em- 
broidery, knitting, artificial flower making, flower arrangement, 
etiquette, cooking, etc., as prescribed for supplementary education 
in primary schools, or in girls’ domestic science schools. In addition, 
tennis, dancing, volley ball, group games, basketball, etc., are included 
in the course of physical exercises. For men there are jujitsu, Japanese 
fencing, and tennis. Lessons in the English and Japanese languages 
are also given as selected courses. 

The daily schedules for workers in four of the largest cotton spin- 
ning and weaving companies in Japan are shown below. 


(a) Dat-NrHon CoTTon-SPINNING Joint-Stock COMPANY 


(Dai-Nihon Boseki Kabushiki Kaisha) 




















Two-shift system 
Item of schedule One-shift system 
First shift Second shift 
Time of rising 4.30 a.m. 9 a.m. 5 a.m. 
Hours of work 5 a.m.-3 p.m. 3-11 p.m. 7 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Rest intervals 10.30-11 a.m. 8-8.30 p.m. Noon-12.30 p.m. 
Meal times 4.30 a.m. 9.30 a.m. 6.30 a.m, 
10.30 a.m. 2.30 p.m. Noon 
5.30 p.m, 8 p.m. 5 p.m. 

Bath times 5.30-8 p.m. Midnight-1 a.m. | 5.30-7 p.m. 

(men) 

11 p.m.-1 a.m. 

(women) 
Spare time 3-5 p.m. 10 a.m.-2.30 p.m.| 5-6.a.m., 7-9 p.m. 
Time of retiring 8 p.m. 1 a.m. 9 p.m. 
Holidays 4timesamonth| 4timesamonth| 4 times a month 
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(b) Toyo Corron-Spinninc Jormnt-Stock CoMPANY 


(Toyo Boseki Kabushiki Kaisha) 





Two-shift system 





Item of schedul 





First shift 


Second shift 


One-shift system 








Time of rising 
Hours of work 
Rest intervals 


Meal times 


Bath times 
Spare time 
Time of retiring 


Holidays 





4.30 a.m. 

5 a.m.-2 p.m. 
7.30-8 a.m. 
7.30 a.m. 

2 p.m. 

7 p.m. 
2.30-4 p.m. 
4-7 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 


4 times a month 





7.30 a.m. 
2-11 p.m. 
7.30-8 p.m. 
8 a.m. 

1.30 p.m. 
7.30 p.m. 

11-11.30 p.m. 

9 a.m.-noon 


11.30 p.m. 


4 times a month 








7 a.m.-4 p.m. 
12.30-1 p.m. 


12.30 p.m, 


4-6.30 p.m. 


4 times a month 





(c) NissHin Corron-Spinninc Jornt-Stock CoMPANY 


(Nisshin Boseki Kabushiki Kaisha) 





Two-shift system 





hedule 


Item of 


First shift 


Second shift 


One-shift system 











Time of rising 
Hours of work 
Rest intervals 


Meal times 


Bath times 
Spare time 
Time of retiring 


Holidays 








4 a.m. 

5 a.m.-2°p.m. 
11-11.30 a.m. 

4.30 a.m. 
11 a.m. 

6 p.m. 

2-3 p.m. 

3-6 p.m. 

8 p.m. 


4 times a month 





8 a.m. 

2-11 p.m. 

8-8 .30 p.m. 
8.30 a.m. 

1.30 p.m. 

8 p.m. 

11 p.m.-midnight 
9 a.m.-noon 


Midnight 


4 times a month 





6 a.m. 
7 a.m.-4 p.m. 
11-11.30 a.m. 
6.30 a.m. 
11 a.m. 
6 p.m. 
4-4.30 p.m. 
4.30-6 p.m. 


10 p.m. 


4 times a month 
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(d) Marsuta Corron-WeEavinc Joint-Stock CoMPANY 
(Matsuta Menpu Kabushiki Kaisha) 
Two-shift system 
Item of schedule One-shift system 
First shift Second shift 
Time of rising 4.30 a.m. 8 a.m. 6 a.m. 
Hours of work 5 a.m.-1.30 p.m. | 1.30-10 p.m. 7 a.m.-3.30 p.m. 
Rest intervals 8.30-9 a.m. 6.30-7 p.m. 11.30-noon 
Meal times 8.30 a.m. 8.30 a.m. 6.30 a.m. 
1.30 p.m. 1.30 p.m. 11.30 a.m. 
6 p.m. 6.30 p.m. 6.30 p.m. 
Bath times 2-3 p.m. 11.30 p.m. 3.30-4.30 p.m. 
-12.30 a.m. 
Spare time 3-6 p.m. 9 a.m.-1 p.m. 6-8 p.m. 
Time of retiring 8 p.m. 11.30 p.m. 8 p.m. 


Holidays 





4 times a month 











4 times a month 





4 times a month 











Labour in the Cuban Sugar Industry’ 


The Cuban sugar industry is essentially an agricultural industry. 
The sugarcane is grown, the juice is extracted and is converted into 
raw sugar in Cuba ; the latter operation involves some mechanical and 
chemical processes. But the refining of this raw sugar into the commer- 
cial forms of sugar (white, granulated, etc.), involving four distinct 
operations (mixing, boiling, filtering, and dessicating) and carried 


out by means of no fewer than thirteen different sets or series of 


machines, is not, as a rule, undertaken in Cuba itself; only a few 
such refining factories exist. 





1 This article has been prepared by the International Labour Office from 
material supplied by the late Mr. Carlos Loverra, Director of the Immigration, 
Colonisation, and Labour Department of the Cuban Ministry of Agriculture. 
The opinions expressed in the article are those of Mr. Loveira. 
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As the industry includes the growing of the cane itself, it is, of 
course, subject to the usual seasonal laws which govern the growing 
of crops. The effects of this seasonal periodicity are felt to the full. 
All the heavy operations of the Cuban sugar industry are crowded 
into five months of the year, the dry season (from December to April). 
The cane can only be cut during these months, as the rains not only 
decrease the sugar content but also make carting from the fields 
impossible. Moreover, when cut, the cane has to be ground immedi- 
ately, as it begins to lose its sugar content within twenty-four hours. 
Operations are therefore carried on day and night under great pressure 
for half the year, while there is great dearth of employment during the 
other half of the year. 


Cuba is the largest sugar producer in the world. Before the war she 
produced over one-ninth of all sugar (cane and beet combined) and over 
one-fifth of the cane sugar produced by the world ; now she produces 
over one-sixth of all sugar and over one-quarter of the cane sugar of 
the world.? 

She has contributed materially to the increase of world sugar 
production during and since the war. The latest actual figures of 
Cuban production are, in short tons ? : 


1909-10/1913-14 (average) 2,287,052 
1925-1926 5,523,946 
1926-1927 5,049,632 
1927-1928 4,480,000 


The sugar plantations cover nearly 1,600,000 acres. There are 
177 sugar factories in existence, differing immensely in their productive 
capacity ; in 1926-1927 the two largest produced 674,333 and 655,475 
sacks of 325 lb. each, and the smallest 1,281 sacks. The Cuban sugar 
factories are not at present working up to their full capacity. The 
world over-production of sugar in recent years has notoriously brought 
about a sugar prices crisis, and the Cuban Government, in virtue of 
powers conferred by an Act of 3 May 1926, ordered restriction of 
production from that year onwards; the figures given above show 
the reductions effected. 


The total population of Cuba is over 314 million persons, of whom 
over 24 millions are of white race, and about a million of other races. 
Of the total occupied population of nearly a million, about one-half, 
or 461,100 persons, are engaged in agriculture and fisheries, and of 
these again by far the larger number, or 396,294 persons, were in 1927- 





1 INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE (Rome): “World Market 
Position of the Sugar Industry”’, in International Review of Agriculture, July 1928. 

GERMANY, REICHSMINISTERIUM: “Die internationale Zuckerkrise und die 
Versuche zu ihrer Lésung”, by Dr. Gustav Mixuscu, in Erndhrung und Land- 
wirtschaft: Berichte tiber Landwirtschaft, N. F., Vol. IX, No. 3, 1929. 

2 International Review of Agriculture, loc. cit. (1 short ton = 2,000 1b. = 
907.2 kg.) 
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1928 employed in sugar production, 380,746 persons in the plantations, 
and 15,548 persons in or about factories ; these figures are for a year 
of restricted output and employment and do not include commercial 
workers in offices or workers engaged in the transport and loading 
of raw sugar. The distribution of labour as between the six Provinces 
is very uneven ; the two eastern Provinces of Comagiiey and Oriente 
alone absorb between them nearly 225,000 workers, or not far off 
two-thirds of the available labour. These two Provinces at present 
produce 56 per cent. of the sugar crop ; a quarter of a century ago they 
hardly produced any sugar at all, and were among the more thinly 
populated parts of the country ; nor did they receive large influxes 
of slave population in earlier days. They are now therefore unable 
to supply the number of workers required. Recourse is had to im- 
migration. 

In a good season between 40,000 and 50,000 immigrants arrive 
for the sugar season. About one-half, of white blood, come from Spain 
and the Canary Islands, and the remainder, from non-white races, 
come from Haiti and the British West Indies. In a bad season only 
the two latter countries, or Haiti alone, supply about 17,500 workers. 
This immigration is distinguished from the more permanent immi- 
gration of Jamaicans and other British West Indians into Cuba by 
being described as “golondrina” or “swallow-flight’’ immigration. 
Notwithstanding the obligation laid on employers to send immigrant 
workers home again at the close of the season, there is always a minor 
unemployment crisis at the termination of each sugar harvest. This 
is partially alleviated by the employment of workers on the sowing 
and sorting of tobacco, which coincide with the end of the sugar season. 
The Government also endeavours to carry out its principal public 
works at this season, with a view to the absorption of labour until the 
sowing and tending of the sugar plantations and the repairing and 
cleaning of machinery in the sugar factories begin again gradually 
to furnish employment for a certain number of workers. 


Nevertheless, the workers’ chances of obtaining employment 
tend to be very much at the mercy of passing circumstances. The 
worst labour crisis ever known was caused by the dramatic fall of the 
sugar price from 23 centavos a pound to less than two centavos in the 
course of a few weeks at the end of the European war; the circum- 
stances were, of course, exceptional. Since then the restriction of the 
crop—restriction was abandoned in 1928-1929, though the Export 
Corporation to control export was retained—and the continued low 
price of sugar have brought about a state of low wages as apparently 
the easiest means of meeting the competition of other sugar-producing 
countries. In studying the following information it may be borne in 
mind that the Cuban peso is equivalent to the United States dollar, 
but that, owing to the exceptionally high cost of living in Cuba, the 
wages mentioned have during the last few critical years been insufli- 
cient for a decent and comfortable standard of living. 
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AVERAGE WAGES IN THE CUBAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 
(Pesos per day) 























Time wages Piece wages 
Province Factory work Week: ie 
Mechanic Assistant Labourer roadmaking, ne 
Pinar del Rio 2.75 1.40 1.00 1.00 1.20 
Havana 2.97 1.61 1,00 1.00 1.20 
Matanzas 2.35 1.48 1.20 1.05 1.00 
Santa Clara 3.15 1.50 1.00 1.08 1.00 
Camagiiey 3.34 1.71 1.36 1.30 0.90 
Oriente 2.79 1.70 | 1.00 0.90 0.90 




















The immense majority of workers (96 per cent.) work in the fields 
at piece rates, being paid per 100 arrobas ! of cane cut or loaded. The 
figures given are average earnings. Actual earnings of individual 
workers both considerably exceed, and fall considerably below, the 
average. Thus field workers may earn anything between 65 or 70 
centavos (Oriente) and 1.60 pesos a day, according to their skill and in- 
dustry. Even factory or other earnings on time rates differ widely 
according to the Province, as the following table of highest and lowest 
average Provincial daily rates for certain special occupations makes 
clear. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST DAILY RATES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS 
(Pesos per day) 























Occupation Lowest rate Highest rate 

Electricians 2.78 4.33 
Electricians’ assistants 1.23 1.80 
Carpenters 2.11 3.02 
Carpenters’ assistants 1.10 1.62 
Masons 2.23 3.00 
Masons’ assistants 1.00 1.50 
Railway work : 

Foremen 1.66 2.68 

Labourers 1.00 1.73 












1] arroba = 25 lb. = 11.5 kg. 
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The number of hours worked is very much governed by climate and 
the seasonal nature of the work. The system of piece rates paid for 
cutting and loading cane enables the field worker to work an inter- 
rupted day and avoid the great midday heat ; customary hours are 
from the first appearance of daylight to 9 or 10 a.m., and again from 3 
or 4 p.m. until the complete disappearance of sunlight. But in the 
factories work is carried out in a primitive and, it may indeed be said, 
in an inhuman way ; each worker works two 6-hour shifts following 
closely on each other and forming a 12-hour day. The excuses given 
for the maintenance of this altogether reprehensible system are inad- 
missible ; it is contended that the worker can very well support this 
excessive effort during the period of the harvest, because the latter 
only lasts five months; it is even contended that the worker is thus pre- 
vented by lack of facilities from wasting a portion of his wages, which 
are then available as a reserve during the dead season. Here there is a 
crying need for progress, which could only be realised by the introduc- 
tion of three 8-hour shifts. This would involve a 50 per cent. increase 
of staff, but the total additional cost per pound of sugar exported would 
be negligible, as the number of workers employed in factories is only 
1 to 24 or 25 employed in field work. Moreover, only factory workers 
employed in maintaining the continuous working of the machines 
work the 12-hour day; carpenters, masons, electricians, etc., work 
a 10-hour or, in some progressive factories, an 8-hour day. 

The housing conditions of the factory workers are always superior 
to those of the field workers. In general, accommodation has improved 
during the last nine or ten years, and is much better in the Provinces 
of Oriente and Camagiiey and the eastern part of Santa Clara than 
elsewhere ; the more modern development of the sugar industry in the 
eastern provinces means that buildings are more modern, while the 
soil is less exhausted, the factories larger, and prosperity therefore 
greater, so that the employer can afford to spend more on housing 
his workers. Thus, while on most factories and plantations in the west 
workers’ accommodation is really defective and quite unworthy of the 
modern standard attained by the country on other points, in the 
Chaparra, Jaronu, Céspedes, Santa Lucia, Preston, Cunagua, Boston 
and other factories the workers are housed under the best conditions 
and with due regard to their family requirements, separate dwellings 
being provided in such cases. The dwellings on these estates are 
fitted with all proper sanitary requirements and with electric light ; 
medical attendance is provided and the workers are housed away 
from the noise and danger of machinery and railways. 


Social legislation in Cuba makes no distinction between white 
and non-white labour. The legislation already in force includes an 
Industrial Accident Compensation Act of 12 June 1916 and a Truck 
Act, both of which cover sugar factory and sugar plantation workers. 
There is no distinction between nationals and aliens under the Acci- 
dents Compensation Act ; under the Truck Act the practice is for- 
bidden of paying wages in tokens, counters, or bonds which are only 
to be expended in commercial establishments belonging to employers. 
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A Pensions Bill giving retirement pensions to salaried and wage- 
earning employees in sugar production is under consideration by 
Congress. The Government is further considering the introduction 
of a new Immigration Bill, to be accompanied by a Land Settlement 
Bill, which will be designed to attract permanent settlers of a good 
type; however, the need for bringing in seasonal immigrants will 
remain, who must continue to be protected from unemployment at the 
termination of the sugar harvest by means of strict obligations laid on 
employers to arrange for repatriation. 

But the principal step taken on behalf of workers by Cuba has 
been the ratification in 1928 of the 19 Conventions adopted by the 
International Labour Conference up to 1926. A National Committee 
of Economic Defence was appointed by a Presidential Decree of 29 
March 1928, one of the five sub-committees of which is to deal with 
the improvement of labour conditions ; the terms of reference of this 
sub-committee are “to improve the living conditions of the worker, 
and to secure to him such earnings as shall cover his requirements 
in a country of superior civilisation like Cuba, and to ensure for him 
all benefits conceded to workers by the social legislation of the prin- 
cipal countries of the world’. The sub-committee is to study existing 
Cuban social legislation with a view to bringing it up to date, to 
consider the best way of giving force to the principles laid down in 
the International Labour Conventions that have been ratified by 
Cuba, to formulate suggestions for enlarging the services of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labour, and to arrange for the collec- 
tion of labour statistics ; finally, to deal with any further suggestions 


that may be brought forward by its members. In a speech on 21 June 
1927 the President of the Republic drew attention to the ideals which 
should inspire the Government programme on labour questions, 
and declared himself favourable to the material and moral improve- 
ment of the workers and to their association in responsible organisa- 
tions on the model of the American Federation of Labour. 
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STATISTICS 








Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unem- 
ployment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data 
are available information is given as to the numbers registered at 
various dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the 
number of unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II 
gives index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables are 
compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in which 
they are published. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Germany Australia Belgium 
— | Trade Unemployment insurance 
Date Trade unionists | unionists “ societies 
. Number | — 
(end of unem- 
Wholly Partially ployed | Wholly Partially 
month) unemployed unemployed in receipt | Number Per unemployed unemployed 
of | unem- a’ 
benefit ployed cent. | | 
Per Per Per | y | Per 
Number | cent, | Number | cont, Number cent, | Number cent. 
1928 July 273,696) 6.3 | 283,562 | 6.5 564,064 ° 11.2 4,471 0.7 | 23,768 | 3.8 
Aug. 288,375) 6.5 | 312,051 | 7.1 574,475 ws i 3,397 0.5 23,888 | 38 
Sept. 293,691; 6.6 | 303,466 | 6.9 577,093 | 47,745 | 11.4 3,464 0.6 20,561 | 3.3 
Oct. 325,293; 7.3 | 303,737 | 6.8 670,997 ° ; 8 3,957 0.6 22,458 | 3.5 
Nov. 427,516} 9.5 | 339,461 | 7.6 | 1,029,658 ° ° 3,563 0.6 13,915 | 2.2 
Dec. 748,760) 16.7 | 336,270 | 7.5 | 1,702,342 | 42,637 9.9 | 11,988 1.9 28,218 | 4.5 
1929 Jan. 874,050/ 19.4 | 391,970 | 8.7 1,721,594 4 ° 22,657 3.5 24,945 | 3.9 
Feb, 1,015,843/ 22.3 | 407,128 8.9 1,518,710 e e 28,772 4.6 42,197 6.8 
March 765,224) 16.9 | 364,820 8.0 1,456,334 39,159 9.3 6,025 0.9 21,519 | 3.4 
April 505,400] 11.1 | 324,515 | 7.1 | 1,125,968 * * 2,507 | 0.4 | 12,361 | 1.9 
May 419,373} 9.1 | 315,191 6.8 807,750 ° ° 2,382! 0.4 8,686' | 14 
June 393,749} 8.5 | 308,699 | 6.7 722,948 _ _— 2,551: | 0.43 11,103' | 1.8" 
July — ome _— _ — e * _ — — - 
| a 
Number on 
which latest 4,618,491 e 420,756 628,316? 
percentages | 
are based 





The sign — signifies “ figures not 


1 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published ”’. 
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TABLE 1 (cont.) 























































































































Austria Canada Denmark Estonia United States Finland 
Compulsory slat Trade union unem- . ‘Trade wm ie 
Date imsurance Trade unionists ployment funds and unionists Number 
— , I - of 
lend of month) N ployed - 
a. Number Per Number Per remaining | Percentage he en 
in receipt un cent. = wm. i. =, —— registered 
of benefit | employed employed live register; ployed 
928 July 115,211 4,500' 2.5 37,037? 13.6 486 12 762 
Aug. 113,851 4,274 2.4 35,600 13.0 467 9 857 
Sept. 112,595 4,068 2.2 33,100? 12.2 706 10 946 
Oct. 112,557 5,705 3.1 40,100" 14.5 1,561 9 1,600 
Nov. 155,235 7,742 4.2 47,700' 17.7 4,369 10 | 3,045 
Dec. 237,661 12,553 6.6 67,850 28.4 7,770 13 2,868 
929 Jan. 245,984 11,850 6.3 75,900 27.9 6,329 15 4,731 
Feb. 264,148 12,834 6.8 81,090? 29.8 4,624 15 4,155 
March 225,035 | 11,662 6.0 59,590! 21.9 4,165 14 3,190 
April 167,107 10,382 5.5 36,460? 13.4 | 3,014 12 3,045 
May 130,469 — 4.0 31,000? | 11.4 | 2,169 11 1,280 
June 110,266 a — 28,000? | 10.3 | 1,110 9 1,157 
July 104,399 —_ 26,670" 9.8 | — — — 
; | pf “4 
Number on 
which latest | 
percentages ° 193,787 274,472 ad | 0,000 ° 
are based | 
a es 
— France | Gruat Britein and Martin trdand | Hungary "| Irish Free State 
| Se Le oe i: 
— | Com ulsory insurance Trade unionists 
Date Number | uf Compulsory 
unem- | Wholly | Temporary ‘a Christian | eertmeneend ae 
—|fedofmonth)| ployed unemployed | stoppages ‘one! nem T al ieisimitniapintndig 
in receipt ‘eens -| Number | Number — Number Per 
y Per ; Per unem- unem- unem- 
J | of benefit Number | cont. | Number | oont ployed | ployed | cent. ployed | cent. 
er | | | 
at, | P28 July 1,095 958,567 | 8.1 418,464 | 3.6 875 | 12,242 8.1 e ° 
a Aug. | 1,010 | 979,926 8.3 395,293 3.4 832 12,523 | 83 | 22,843 9.3 
Sept. | 562 1,019,179 | 8.6 | 335,832 | 2.9 818 | 12,134 | 8.0 | . . 
8 Oct. 453 | 1,059,429 | 8.9 344,482 | 2.9 1,003 | 12,212 | 8.1 e ° 
8 Nov. 503 | 1,105,974 | 9.3 | 347,243 | 2.9 841 12,313 8.0 | 27,724 9.9 
3 Dec. 895 | 1,083,207 | 9.1 | 250,404 | 2.1 825 14,362 | 9.6 * * 
5 | #9929 Jan 1,604 | 1,169,633 | 9.8 pee gens | 2.5 691 16,421 10.9 ad ad 
2 Feb. 3,527 | 1,161,184 9.8 92,680 | 2.4 825 18,165 12.1 31,111 11.1 
5 March 1,078 | 1,003,575 8.4 300/210 1.7 838 16,330 10.8 . - 
9 April 706 | 945,820 | 8.0 | 235,555 | 1.9 768 14,565 9.1 e ° 
8 May 570 | 900,562 | 7.6 | 276,922 | 2.3 787 13,266 | 8.8 | 24,256 8.6 
June | 394 | 884,549 7.4 279,108 | 2.4 _ 13,964 9.5 od is 
July | 399 | 881,189 | 7.4 296, 318 | 2.5 oom _- — ° e 
| aaa | | : 
| caer on | | 
— Which lat: } 
pmentages | , | 11,881,500 . 150,100' 280,905 
are based 
om 

















The sign * signifies “ 





2 Approximate figures. 


no figures published ”’. 


The sign — signifies “ 


figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
Italy Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands 
Number of unem- Trade unionists ad Unemployment 
Date ployed registered wena (10 unions) yoann Trade unionists insurance 
(end of month) ployed ployed coctetes 
. remaining remaining a Wc 
Wholly | Partially |“ on live | Number! per | on live | Number) per | Number 
a once unem- | register | U@°™ | cent.| register | "™°™ | cent.| unem- | Pe 
ployed ployed e ployed r I ployed . cent, 
ployed 
1928 July 234,210 | 27,590 928 4,674 13.6 | 15,365 bd 17,100 | 53 
Aug. 248,100 | 24,319 965 4,834 13.9 15,817 6,298 11.3 | 16,670 | 52 
Sept. 268,883 | 28,746 1,914 5,413 15.5 17,859 * ® 15,697 | 47 
Oct. 282,379 | 25,639 5,179 5,677 16.1 20,464 e e 15,542 | 48 
Nov. 321,123 | 24,814 9,184 6,171 17.4 | 23,033 5,523 10.0} 20,296 | 62 
Dec. 363,551 | 27,278 14,030 7,810 | 22.1) 24,223 ° ° 38,116 | 115 
1929 Jan. 461,889 | 16,655 12,856 7,915 22.2 | 24,393 ° * 61,784 | 189 
Feb. 489,347 15,854 10,909 7,591 21.0 24,584 5,216 9.2 69,154 | 209 
March 293,277 15,846 9,067 7,279 20.0 23,821 - ° 51,882 | 151 
April 257,603 16,989 7,281 6,277 17.0 22,228 is e 12,413 35 
May 227,682 8,713 1,433 4,694 12.5 18,000 5,276 9.3 9,801' | 3.0 
June 193,325 | 10,970 1,236 ~— — | 14,547 . * | 10,109" | 31 
July _ —_ 1,205 _ _ 12,417 ° ° _ _ 
Number on | 
which latest ° ° 36,926 S 56,534 329,272! 
percentages 
are based | 
a ee i 
| 
Palestine Poland Russia Serb-Croat- Sweden Switzerland | Czechoslovakia 
— | 
| ingdom | — Unemploy-| Trade union 
Date Esti- | Number |———_| Trade unionists | ent funds | insurance fund 
—_—s mated Number ie | ee 
end o number unem- ployed 
month) unem- | ployed | remaining Number | Number Per cent. | Number P 
. : unemployed “ Per unemployed |unemployed| ** 
ployed registered on — registered - ew ona. in receipt | ceat 
register ploye Py Pay 
i Wholly | Partially) of benefit | | 
| | 
1928 July | 4,100 100,487 | 1,339,810 4,696 20,238 | 74/| * . 13,627 | 12 
Aug. | 3,600 90,976 | 1,344,000 4,106 19,826 | 71) * * 15,588 | 14 
Sept. | 3,900 82,642 | 1,364,600 3,587 22,159 | 7.6) 1.1] 1.0] 16,304 | 15 
Oct. | 3,900 79,478 | 1,475,000 3,744 27,008 | 9.1) * . 13,228 | 11 
Nov. | 4,000 97,414 | 1,561,000 4,485 32,220 | 10.8| * * 12,532 | il 
Dec. | 4,400 128,144 1,616,2 5,233 49,633 | 17.2) 4.0 1.4 19,698 1.7 
1929 Jan. | 4,300 161,189 | 1,665,300 | 10,490 43,424 | 14.9, * . 31,819 | 27 
Feb. | 3,900 178,273 | 1,319,577 | 13,995 44,254 | 146| * * 36,147 | 31 
March} 4,000 176,539 1,755,500 | 11,953 44,250 14.2 | 1.6 1.7 30,526 2.7 
April| 3,400 155,225 _ 9,915 24,452 | 12.2| * * 26,835 | 24 
May 3,450 127,921 _ 10,583 25,196 | 8.2] * 21.866 | 19 
June a 106,622 — 9,017 21,764 | 7.4] 0.7] 1.0| 19,436 | 1% 
July _— 98,749 ~ _ _— i— ° . _ Be 
Number on 
which latest * * * * 296,041 281,960 1,308,249 
percentages | | 
are based | 
onl =a 
1 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 


















































| 
Index number of employment 
Date | Mumber employed in 1924 = 100 
(end of month) aan Number | ne ——- indleding | Number 
funds on m—mimetini Se oo |. tt «(| Badeiie 
- | 1Jan.1927 | employed in| directly 
1 Jan. 1925 1926=100 | | anon ees Ae such 
=100 =100 | 1926=100 |involved in | persons 
trade | 
| disputes | 
| ! 
1928 July 112.4 119.3 | 120.1 92.2 * ° 
Aug. 112.4 119.1 | 116.9 93.6 103.8 | 104.2 
Sept. | 112.1 118.8 112.1 95.0 | ° 112 
Oct. 111.3 118.9 { 111.8 95.9 . * | 
Nov. 108.6 116.7 | 110.3 95.4 103.7 | 104.0 | 
Dec. 102.0 109.1 | = 107.5 95.9 * ° 111 
1929 Jan. 98.7 110.5 | 112.1 95.2 ° 
Feb. 96.2 111.4 | 114.2 | 97.4 104.2 104.5 | 
March | 102.2 110.4 | 115.3 | 98.6 ° * 
April 109.6 116.2 | 114.9 | 99.1 . } ° | 
May 112.2 122.4 | 122.8 99.2 106.5 | 106.8 
June 112.7 124.7 | 124.3 * | ° 
July - a= | os | _- * | * 
| | | 
Number of _ } | 
sons on which » 991,093 39,131 | 4,815,598 ° | ° 220,819 
latest figures! | | | 
are based 
| | | 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of the 
cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. Notes 
on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics were given 
in the Review for July 1924 and later months. A note on the new 
series for China is given below. 


China : Monthly Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Peiping. 


New series are given here for the first time showing index numbers of the cost 
of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. The figures are compiled 
by the Social Research Department of the China Foundation for the Promotion of 
Education and are published monthly. The weights used in calculating the indexes 
are derived from a study of the budgets of 48 workers’ families in Peiping, con- 
ducted from November 1926 to April 1927. Average prices in the year 1927 are 
used as base for the series. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, _ 1914 = 100) 





| | aus- | Bel- | 
| Ger- | Aus- | Aus-| ~. Bul- | Canada | | Chile China Den- 
Country tele) | — tralia; tria ™_ garia | : ° | mark 





59 12 | 60 


| | 
| | 
| | ' 
| Is . | 
ke ay 
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Towns and | 
localities 72 6 ~~ 





1928 July s $ 205 106 
Aug. 206 107 

46 g 111 

111 
117 
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France it- |Greece : i i ca Italy | 
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1928 July 

Aug. 
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“Iss ses #8 © 
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® | Rus- | 
| Lithua- » | Rus- | swe-| Switzer | Guecto- 
Country | ; ree ee | _ den land | doa | 


| 


Whole 
county | 229 io | 33 | Prague 


55 





Towns and 
localities 


1928 July 
Aug. 


A 
’ 


PO MMM wo 
NON em 66 ho g 
rOm OP Oe Kw 





4086 | 210 161 746 
4100 | 207 161 754 
4135 | 20:° 161 749 
4206 204 162 726 
4230; 209 162 721 
4237 | 209 162 








4240| 210 161 
4249 | 214 161 
4251 | 218 | 161 
859 25 | 4250! 228 | 159 | 
853 | 4250 | 231 160 
864 | 39 | ‘ 4240| — 161 
873 | wie | — | | 161 


| 





xz 
wt 














| 
| 





2 1921 — 100. 2 1926 = 100. * New series; base: March 1928 = 100. 4 1927 = 100. 
*1913 = 100. * Quarterly averages. 71911-1913 = 100. * New series, ® Corrected 
series taking into account the weighted average of the rents of new and of old houses. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received” 





STATISTICS 


TABLE II, FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





| Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Bul- 
tria | gium | garia ame —_ | Spain 








Ma- 


and localities 








| | | 
72 30 | Vienn: | 12 100 | Cairo 
| 
| 


1928 July 154 | 2 119 144 | 

Aug. 156 | 120 | 2747 143 
153 120 276 : | 148 
152 | 120 | 2 275 154 
120 
119 2 2 150 


120 
123 
121 
119 
120 
12% 
123 





























France Dutch 


United| Fin- Great | . H : 
tonia | States land Britain | @TCeCe | India| Indies* | 
4 | | 





Bom- 


| | | 
Towns and| Tal- | - § 
51 | Paris 630 | bay 


localities linn 





1928 July | 127 5 | 547 | 156 142 
Aug. | 124 ¢ 540 156 ‘ 141 
Sept. | 119 | 544 157 | 13% ‘ 142 
Oct. | 120 36 159 142 
Nov. | 121 160 | 144 
Dec. | 120 159 ‘ 145 


Jan. 128 5 : 156 33 145 
Feb. 132 | | 6 157 : 146 
March 136 | 9 | 35 | 07 150) | 3E : 146 
April | 131 | 615 149 145 
May 130 | 147 143 
June 130 3 | 4 149 2 144 
July 5 | 4D 
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| Swe- ta | $wit- , Czecho- | 


mee TN Poo | 
. ' 
ated “Taly| Latvia y | Zeal , | : | den | zerland | slovakia! 
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sees - — } 








| Cieneant | : : oe oe 
localities Milan | Riga lo | 229 | 32 | Prague | 





1928 July | 513| 147 | 173 | 147 144 218 | 156 5 858 


RSA aS a - 

Aug. | 506 | 151 | 170 | 147 143 212 | 156 871 
Oct. | 515] 155 163 149 2 144 : 2/ 158 821 
161 | 161 | 150 148 219 | 158 | 813 


Nov. 526 
163 | 161 | 152 y 147 23 51 158 820 


Dec. 539 


163 158 | 149 146 22: f 157 812 
170 157 | 148 153 8 | 157 821 
169 158 146 3 146 23: 51 | 156 830 
164 156 147 , 144 252 48 | 154 R15 
164 156 | 148 144 25: t 154 812 
— | 156 | 147 | 8 | 155 817 
— | 157 | 146 ‘ : 5 155 


Jan. 539 
Feb. 541 
March; 570 


| 
Sept. | 513 | 155 | 164 | 147 142 208 57 861 
| 


April | 553 
May | 537 
June oS | 
July | — 











1921 = 100. * 1926 = 100. * 1927 = 100. #1913 100. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


CANADA 
British Columbia. 

Regulations under the Hours of Work Act 1923 to rescind Regulation 9 of 
Regulations approved by Order in Council No. 292, 1925, and to substitute new 
Regulation 9 therefor. Dated 23 June 1927. (British Columbia Gazette, 1927, 
Vol. LXVII, No. 25, p. 2033.) 

Proclamation to direct that the Old-Age Pension Act, 1926-1927, c. 50, shall 
come into operation on 17 August 1927. Dated 17 August 1927. (British 
Columbia Gazette, 1927, Vol. LXVII, No. 34, p. 2732.) 

Regulations under section 7 of the Old-Age Pension Act, 1926-1927, c. 50, 
Dated 17 August 1927. (British Columbia Gazette, 1927, Vol. LX VII, No. 34, 
p- 2733.) 

Regulations re blasting under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act. 
Gazetted 15 December 1927. (British Columbia Gazette, 1927, Vol. LXVII, 
No. 50, p. 3946.) 





1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. Bulletin 
du ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria ; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 


Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 


Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 5S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka z4konu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic) ; L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The Explosives in Coal Mines Order: Non-detonating explosives—extension 
of period during which they may be used. Dated 11 November 1927. (Regula- 
tions and Orders relating to mines, 1928 edition, p. 153; S.R. & O., 1927, 
No. 1077.) 

The Explosives in Coal Mines Order. Dated 23 November 1927. (Regula- 
tions and Orders relating to mines, 1928 edition, p. 154; S.R. & O., 1927, 
No. 1126.) 


Northern Ireland. 

An Act to continue certain expiring laws as_ respects Northern Ireland. 
(17 & 18 Geo. V, chap. 14.) Dated 21 December 1927. (Public General Acts, 
1927, p. 44.) 

An Act to amend section one of the Housing Act (Northern Ireland), 1923, 
as amended by subsequent enactments, and to extend the powers of local author- 
ities in connection with the sale of houses. (17 & 18 Geo. V, chap. 15.) Dated 
21 December 1927. (Public General Acts, 1927, p. 49.) 

An Act to consolidate, as respects Northern Ireland, the law relating to com- 
pensation to workmen for injuries suffered in the course of their employment. 
(17 & 18 Geo. V, chap. 16.) Dated 21 December 1927. (Public General Acts, 
1927, p. 52.) 

An Act to consolidate, with amendments, the enactments relating to quarries, 
and for purposes connected therewith. (17 & 18 Geo. V, chap. 19.) Dated 21 
December 1927. (Public General Acts, 1927, p. 107.) 

An Act to declare and amend the law relating to trade disputes and trade 
unions, to regulate the position of civil servants and persons employed by public 
authorities in respect of membership of trade unions and similar organisations, 
to extend section five of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
and for other purposes connected with the purposes aforesaid. (17 & 18 Geo. V, 
chap. 20.) Dated 21 December 1927. (Public General Acts, 1927, p. 128.) 

An Act to provide for the administration by the Ministry of Labour of the 
public service in connection with non-contributory old-age pensions, and to amend 
the law with respect to the determination of claims for, and questions relating 
to, such pensions. (17 & 18 Geo. V, chap. 22.) Dated 21 December 1927. (Public 
General Acts, 1927, p. 164.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


INTERNATIONAL 
Germany- Estonia. 
Kaubanduse- ja laevanduseleping Eesti Vabariigi ja Saksa Riigi vahel. 7. 
detsembril 1928.a. (Riigi Teataja, 1929, No. 37, p. 432.) 
[Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the Republic of Estonia and 
the German Federation. Dated 7 December 1928.] 


Germany-Lithuania. 

Konsularvertrag zwischen dem Deutschen Reiche und der Republik Litauen. 
Vom 30. Oktober 1928. (R.G.BI., II, 1929, No. 23, p. 245.) 

Konsuliarine Sutartis Tarp Vokietijos Valstybés ir Lietuvos Respublikos. 
1928 metu spaliu menesio 30 diena. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1929, No. 300, p. 1.) 


Germany-Netherlands. 

Vorliufiges Abkommen zwischen Deutschland und den Niederlanden iiber 
den Luftverkehr. Vom 24. [Juli 1922, mit Zusatzprotokoll vom 17. August 
1928. 
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Voorloopige schikking tusschen Duitschland en Nederland inzake luchtver- 
keer. Den 24ten Juli 1922 ; aenvulkingsprotocol den 17. Augustus 1928. 
(R. G. Bl. II, 1929, No. 30, p. 390.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Victoria. 
Act to amend the Workers’ Compensation Acts. Assented to 27 December 1928, 
(Summary in: Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire, April 1929, Vol. X. 
No. 2, p. 359.) 


Western Australia. 

An Act to amend the Dried Fruits Act, 1926. No. 8 of 1928. Assented to 15 No- 
vember 1928. 

An Act to amend section thirty-one of the Navigation Act, 1904. No. 9 of 
1928. Assented to 15 November 1928. 

An Act to amend section sixteen of the Agricultural Bank Act, 1906. No. 32 
of 1928. Assented to 28 December 1928. 

An Act to consolidate and amend the law relating to public education. No. 33 
of 1928. Assented to 28 December 1928. 

An Act to amend the Group Settlement Act, 1925. No. 34 of 1928. Assented 
to 28 December 1928. 

An Act to amend the Workers’ Homes Act, 1911. No. 35 of 1928. Assented 
to 28 December 1928. 

An Act to amend the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1902-1926. No. 44 of 1928. 
Assented to 28 December 1928. 


CANADA 


British Columbia. 

Order in Council No. 314 issuing Regulations pursuant to the Milk Act, 1926- 
1927, c. 42. Dated 4 April 1928. (British Columbia Gazette, 12 April 1928, Vol. 
LXVIII, No. 15, p. 1443.) 


Ontario. 

An Act to amend The Public Service Act. (18 Geo. V, chap. 5.) Assented to 
3 April 1928. (Statutes of Ontario, 1928, p. 7.) 

* An Act to amend The Mining Act. (18 Geo. V, chap. 16.) Assented to 3 April 
1928. (Statutes of Ontario, 1928, p. 31.) 

An Act respecting the training of apprentices. (18 Geo. V, chap. 25.) Assented 
to 3 April 1928. (Statutes of Ontario, 1928, p. 59.) 

An Act to amend The Workmen’s Compensation Act. (18 Geo. V, chap. 26.) 
Assented to 3 April 1928. (Statutes of Ontario, 1928, p. 67.) 

An Act to amend The Insurance Act. (18 Geo. V, chap. 35.) Assented to 3 April 
1928. (Statutes of Ontario, 1928, p. 108.) 

An Act to amend The Children’s Protection Act. (18 Geo. V, chap. 46.) Assented 
to 3 April 1928. (Statutes of Ontario, 1928, p. 133.) 

An Act to amend The Mothers’ Allowances Act. (18 Geo. V, chap. 47.) Assented 
to 3 April 1928. (Statutes of Ontario, 1928, p. 136.) 


CEYLON 


An Ordinance to provide for public and bank holidays in Ceylon. No. 1 of 
1928. Assented to 24 February 1928. 
GREECE 


Dated 


Decree respecting the position of employees in case of mobilisation. 
8 December 1928. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, No. 23, p. 242.) 
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HAITI 


Loi du 22 mai 1928 modifiant les articles 4 et 21 de la loi du 5 février 1923 
sur la pension de retraite. (Le Moniteur, 1928, No. 43, p. 171.) 

Loi du 24 décembre 1928 assurant le contréle efficace de limmigration en 
Haiti. (Le Moniteur, 1928, No. 105, p. 411.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


* Acht chun Achtanna na bPinsean Sean-Aoise, 1908 go 1924, agus Acht 
na nDall, 1920, do leasu tré mhéadu do dhéanamh ar an rata ar a bhfuil pinsin 
sirithe inioctha futha agus chun cricheanna a bhaineas leis an meadu san. Uimbhir 
1 de 1928. 30adh Marta, 1928. 

An Act to amend the Old-Age Pensions Acts, 1908 to 1924, and the Blind Act, 
1920, by increasing the rate at which certain pensions are payable thereunder and 
for purposes incidental to such increase. No. 1 of 1928. Dated 30 March 1928. 

(Public General Acts, 1928, p. 2.) 

Acht chun tosach do thabhairt do mhuirir airithe ar thalamh ata claruithe 
fén Local Registration of Title (Ireland) Act, 1891, i bhfabhar do Chorparaid an 
Chairde Thalmhaiochta Teoranta agus chun socru do dhéanamh chun daoine go 
bhfuil leasanna do réir chothruim acu sa talamh san do chosaint ar chailliuint 
de dheascaibh an tosach san do thabhairt. Uimhir 22 de 1928. 30adh Iul, 1928. 

An Act to give priority to certain charges on land registered under the Local 
Registration of Title (Ireland) Act, 1891, in favour of the Agricultural Credit 
Corporation Limited and to provide for the protection of persons having equitable 
interests in such land against loss by reason of the giving of such priority. No. 22 
of 1928. Dated 30 July 1928. 

(Public General Acts, 1928, p. 188.) 

Acht chun socru do dhéanamh chun daoine chleachtann fiacloireacht no main- 
liaghacht fhiacal do chlaru agus do rialu agus chum cricheanna eile bhaineas le 
cleachta fiaclo ireachta no mainliaghachta fiacal agus leis na daoine eta ag gabhail 
don chleachta san. Uimhir 25 de 1928. 3adh Lunasa, 1928. 

An Act to make provision for the registration and control of persons practising 
dentistry or dental surgery and for other purposes relating to the practice of 
dentistry or dental surgery and the persons engaged in such practice. No. 25 
of 1928, Dated 3 August 1928. 

(Public General Acts, 1928, p. 250.) 

Acht chum Acht na dTithe, 1926, d’athghairm, agus chun leasu do dhéanamh, 
ina ionad, ar Acht na dTithe, 1925, maidir le méid iomlan na ndeontas féin Acht 
san agus maidir leis an aimsir a ceaptar leis an Acht san chun tithe le n-a mbaine- 
ann an tAct san do thogail no d’athdhéanamh agus maidir le nithe eile a leanann 
as athghairm an Achta san na dTithe, 1926. Uimhir 31 de 1928. 30adh Mi na 
Samha, 1928. 

An Act to repeal the Housing Act, 1926, and in lieu thereof to amend the 
Housing Act, 1925, in respect of the aggregate amount of grants under that Act 
and in respect of the time limited by that Act for the erection or reconstruction 
of houses to which that Act applies and in other respects consequential on the 
repeal of the said Housing Act, 1926. No. 31 of 1928. Dated 30 November 1928. 

(Public General Acts, 1928, p. 412.) 

Acht chun socru do dhéanamh chun scéimeanna do chur le chéile agus do 
chur in eifeacht chun pinsin agus aisci do sholathar do mhuinteoiri no maidir leo 
san. Uimhir 32 de 1928. 30adh Mi na Samha, 1928. 

An Act to make provision for the formulating and carrying out of schemes 
for the provision of pensions and gratuities for or in respect of teachers and certain 
former teachers. No. 32 of 1928. Dated 30 November 1928. 

(Public General Acts, 1928, p. 416.) 

Acht chun buanu ar feadh tréimhse teoranta do dhéanamh ar achtachain 
airithe ata ag dul in eug. Uimhir 36 de 1928. 26adh Mi na Nodlag, 1928. 

An Act to continue for a limited period certain expiring enactments. No. 36 
of 1928. Dated 26 December 1928. 

(Public General Acts, 1928, p. 472.) 
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ITALY 


Regio decreto 13 dicembre 1928, n. 3319. Riconoscimento  giuridico del- 
l’'Istituto nazionale “La Vigile * e approvazione del relativo statuto. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 569.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3319, to incorporate the national institution entitled “ La 
Vigile ” (Industrial accidents and industrial hygiene branch of the Fascist General 
Confederation of Labour) and to approve its rules. Dated 13 December 1928.] 


JAMAICA 


A Law to provide for the repatriation of destitute immigrants from certain 
West Indian Colonies. No. 26 of 1928. Assented to 7 December 1928. (Laws of 
Jamaica, 1928, No. 26.) 


MALAY STATES (FEDERATED) 


An Enactment to declare and consolidate the law relating to vagrants and 
decrepit persons. No. 9 of 1928. Assented to 2 June 1928. (Enactments of the 
Federated Malay States, 1928, p. 57.) 


An Enactment to amend and consolidate the Law relating to Mining. No. 19 
of 1928. Assented to 30 October 1928. (Enactments of the Federated Malay 
States, 1928, p. 121.) 

Notification No. 304 under section 6 of “The Labour Code, 1923”, to vary 
the rule No. 1 of the rules published as Notification No. 300 in the Gazette of 
11 January 1924, by deleting the first paragraph and substituting therefor the 
following : Deputy Controllers of Labour may perform all the duties and exercise 
all the powers of the Controller under this Enactment, except as to section 73 (iii) 
81, 82, 136 (ii) 139, 176, 177, 178, 200, 202 and 226. Gazetted 20 January 1928. 
(Enactments of the Federated Malay States, 1928, p. 336.) 

Notification No. 3244 under section 123 of “ The Labour Code, 1923 ” : Duties 
of the Indian Immigration Committee. Gazetted 8 June 1928. (Enactments of 
the Federated Malay States, 1928, p. 336.) 


Notification No. 3872 under section 135 (ii) (a) of “the Labour Code, 1923, ” 
to amend rule 4 (i) (d) of the rules published as Gazette Notification No. 398 of 
25 January 1924, by adding at the end thereof the following words: “ Or where 
no standard rates have been prescribed at rates which in the opinion of the Indian 
Immigration Committee are insufficient.’ Gazetted 6 July 1928. (Enactments 
of the Federated Malay States, 1928, p. 337.) 

Notification No. 4627 under section 6 (i) of “'The Labour Code, 1923”, to 
amend rule 1 of the rules made under “ The Labour Code, 1923,” and published 
as Notification No. 300 in the Gazette of 11 January 1924, by inserting the figure 
“(ii)”? immediately after the figure “ 189” in the last line of the second paragraph 
of the aforesaid rule. Gazetted 3 August 1928. (Enactments of the Federated 
Malay States, 1928, p. 337.) 

Notification No. 4628 under section 54 A of “ the Labour Code, 1923 ” : Abstract 
of Labour Law relating to Indian labourers. Gazetted 3 August 1928. (Enact- 
ments of the Federated Malay States, 1928, p. 337.) 


Notification No. 5939 under section 135 (ii) (b) of “ The Labour Code, 1923, ” 
for the payment of transport expenses of Indian immigrant labourers. Gazetted 
28 September 1928. (Enactments of the Federated Malay States, 1928, p. 339.) 


Notification No. 6555: Abstract of Labour Law relating to Indian Labourers. 
[Notification No. 4628, published under section 54 A of “'The Labour Code, 1923,” 
in the Gazette of 3 August 1928, is hereby amended by deleting the word “Sundays” 
in line 3 of paragraph 12.] Gazetted 26 October 1928. (Enactments of the Fede- 
rated Malay States, 1928, p. 340.) 


Notification No. 8298 : to issue the Mining Rules, 1928. Gazetted 21 December 
1928. (Enactments of the Federated Malay States, 1928, p. 363.) 
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MAURITIUS 


Regulations made by the Governor in Executive Council under Article 6 of 
the Aloe Fibre Factories Ordinance, 1927. Dated 18 September 1928. No. 200. 
(Proclamations and Government Notifications, 1928, p. 86.) 


NYASALAND 


~ 


An Ordinance to amend The Employment of Natives Ordinance, 1909. No. 7 
of 1928. Assented to 14 April 1928. (Ordinances of the Nyasaland Protectorate, 
1928, Vol. XV, p. 86.) 

An Ordinance to regulate the position of natives residing on private 
estates. No. 15 of 1928. Assented to 31 August 1928. (Ordinances of the Nyasa- 
land Protectorate, 1928, Vol. XV, p. 159.) 

An Ordinance to amend The Natives on Private Estates Ordinance, 1928. 
No. 16 of 1928. Assented to 20 November 1928. (Ordinances of the Nyasaland 
Protectorate, 1928, Vol. XV, p. 174.) 

An Ordinance to make provision for the organisation of the asylums staff and 
the management of asylums. No. 18 of 1928. Assented to 20 November 1928. 
(Ordinances of the Nyasaland Protectorate, 1928, Vol. XV, p. 199.) 

An Ordinance to amend The Widows and Orphans Pension Ordinance, 1921. 
No. 19 of 1928. Assented to 20 November 1928. (Ordinances of the Nyasaland 
Protectorate, 1928, Vol. XV, p. 219.) 


PARAGUAY 


Decreto L. N. 987, que constituye una Comisién Parlamentaria del estudio 
del régimen del contrato y condiciones del trabajo en los yerbales y obrajes. 27 de 


Julio de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 30 de Julio de 1928, No. 1590, p. 1.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 987, to set up a Parliamentary Committee to investigate 
the system of contracts and conditions of employment in agriculture and industry. 
Dated 27 July 1928.] 

Decreto Niim. 29179, que aprueba el proyecto de Reglamento para ejercer 
la profesisn de maquinistas en la Marina Mercante Nacional y Programa de 
eximenes para los mismos. 14 de Febrero de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 15 de Febrero 
de 1928, No. 1499, p. 2.) 

[Decree No. 29179, to approve the draft regulations respecting the conditions 
for the exercise of the profession of engineer in the national mercantile marine. 
Dated 14 February 1928.] 

Decreto Niim. 30507, que reglamenta los articulos 38 y 39 de la Ley de Colo- 
nizacién y Hogar de 25 de Junio de 1904, 25 de Junio de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 
26 de Junio de 1928, No. 1567, p. 6.) 

[Decree No. 30507, to issue regulations under sections 38 and 39 of the Land 
Settlement and Homesteads Act of 25 June 1904. Dated 25 June 1928.] 

Decreto Niim. 30586, que reglamenta el monto de las multas establecidas 
por la Ley Niim. 928. 4 de Julio de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 4 de Julio de 1928, 
No. 1573, p. 2.) 

[Decree No. 30586, to fix the fines payable under Act No. 928 (regulations for 
port authorities). Dated 4 July 1928.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 16978 — Aprova o regulamento sébre as condigées a que deve 
satisfazer o aparelho de carga e descarga usado a bordo de todas as embarcagées 
da marinha mercante. 15 de Maio de 1928. (Diario do Govérno (Suplemento), 
1929, No. 136, p. 1387 ; Erratum : No. 144, p. 1545.) 

[Decree No. 16978, to approve the regulations respecting the requirements to 
be satisfied by the loading and unloading appliances used on board all vessels 
in the merchant service. Dated 15 May 1928.] 
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Instrucg¢ées para a execucao do regulamento sébre o aparelho de carga e des- 
carga usado a bordo das embarcacgées. 15 de Mayo de 1928. (Diario do Govérno 
(Suplemento), 1929, No. 136, p. 1391.) 

[Instructions for the administration of the regulations respecting loading and 
unloading appliances in use on board ship. Dated 15 May 1928.] 


RHODESIA (NORTHERN) 


An Ordinance to amend and consolidate the law relating to Native Tax. No. 5 
of 1928. Assented to 28 April 1928. (Ordinances and Orders in Council of Northern 
Rhodesia, 1928, p. 10.) 


RUMANIA 


Decizie nr. 163.990 din 9 Noemvrie 1928 privind pe rentierii accidentelor de 
munca din Bucovina. (Buletinul Muncii, 1928, No. 10-12, p. 599.) 

[Order No. 163990 respecting persons in receipt of pensions for industrial 
accidents in Bukovina. Dated 9 November 1928.]} 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Cape of Good Hope. 
Ordinance to further amend the law relating to the licensing of trades, 
businesses, occupations or callings. No. 16 of 1928. Assented to 16 May 1928. 
Ordonnansie om die Wet op die toestaan van Bedryfs-, Handels-, Beroeps- 
of Ampslisensies verder te wysig. No. 16 van 1928. Bekragtig 16 Mei 1928. 
(Ordinances, 1928, p. 32.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


*An Act to ‘exempt American Indians born in Canada from the operation 
of the Immigration Act of 1924. Approved 2 April 1928. (Public—No. 234— 
70th Congress, p. 716.) 

*An Act to amend section 24 of the Immigration Act of 1917. Approved 
29 May 1928. (Public—No. 574—70th Congress, p. 2370.) 

* Joint Resolution to amend subdivisions (b) and (e) of section 11 of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, as amended. Approved 31 March 1928. (Public Resolu- 
tion—No. 20—70th Congress.) (S.J. Res. 113.) 

* Joint Resolution relating to the immigration of certain relatives of United 
States citizens and of aliens lawfully admitted to the United States. Approved 
29 May 1928. (Public Resolution—No. 61—70th Congress.) (S.J. Res. 5.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1929 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory. 

Bestimmungen itiber die Abkiirzung der Wartezeit und den Einkauf von 
Beitragsmonaten in der Angestelltenversicherung. Nr. 299. Vom 8. April 1929. 
(Amtsblatt, 1929, No. 19, p. 213.) 

Bergpolizei-Verordnung betr. die Abianderung des Kap. 8 (Kohlenstaub) 
und des Kap. 10 (Schiessarbeit) der Bergpolizeiverordnung vom 1. Mai 1907/- 
2. Februar 1925. Nr. 318. Vom 30. April 1929. (Amtsblatt, 1929, No. 20, p. 226.) 

Erlass betr. Abinderung der Oberbergpolizeilichen Vorschriften fiir Bayern 
vom 30. Juli 1900/30. September 1910. Vom 30. April 1929. (Amtsblatt, 1929, 
No. 20, p. 228.) 

Verordnung betr. Abiinderung der geltenden Ruhegehaltsbestimmungen. 
Nr. 284. Vom 1. Mai 1929. (Amtsblatt, 1929, No. 19, p. 207.) 
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MANDATED TERRITORIES 
South West Africa. 
Government Notice No. 24, amendment of Immigration Regulations. Dated 
20 February 1929. (Official Gazette of South West Africa, 1929, No. 310, p. 5602.) 


Tanganyika. 

Government Notice No. 78: In exercise of the powers conferred upon him 
by the Master and Native Servants Ordinance, 1923, the Governor has been pleased 
to cancel Regulation 1 of the Master and Native Servants (Inter-District Recruit- 
ing) Regulations, 1923, published as Government Notice No. 270 of 1923, dated 
15 December 1923. Dated 29 April 1929. (Supplement to the Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory Gazette, Vol. X, No. 27, 10 May 1929, p. 92.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Estonia-France. 
Kaubanduskonventsioon Eesti ja Prantsumaa vahel. 15. miirtsil 1929 a. 
(Riigi Teataja, 1929, No. 44, p. 545.) 
[Treaty of Commerce between Estonia and France. Dated 15 March 1929.]} 


France-Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. 
Convention consulaire et d’établissement entre la France et le Royaume des 
Serbes, Croates et Slovénes. Du 30 janvier 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 116, p. 5619.) 
Convention de Commerce et de Navigation entre la France et le Royaume 
des Serbes, Croates et Slovénes. Du 30 janvier 9129. (J. O., 1929, No. 116, p. 5623.) 


Germany-Norway. 

Abkommen iiber den Luftverkehr zwischen dem Deutschen Reich und Nor- 
wegen. Vom 23. Januar 1929. 

Overenskomst angaende luftfart mellem Det Tyske Rike og Norge. Den 
23. Januar 1929. 

(R. G. BL, II, 1929, No. 30, p. 395.) 


Latvia-Poland. 

Tirdzniecibas ligums starp Latviju un Poliju, 1929. gada 12. februari. (Lik., 
1929, 6. burtnica, p. 79.) 

[Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Latvia and Poland. Dated 
12 February 1929.] 

Noligums par dzelzcelu satiksmi starp Latvijas un Polijas republikam. 1929. 
g. 12. februari. (Lik., 1929, 7. burtnica, p. 95.) 

[Agreement concerning railway traffic between the Republic of Latvia and the 
Republic of Poland. Dated 12 February 1929.] 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales. 

Proclamation to issue New Regulation under the Scaffolding and Lifts Act, 
1912. Dated 26 February 1929. (N.S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1929, Vol. XXXV, 
No. 3, p. 351.) 

Amended Regulations under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amended. 
Dated 28 March 1929. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1929, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, 
p. 351.) 


AUSTRIA 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung im Einvernchmen 
mit den Bundesministern fiir Handel und Verkehr und fiir Unterricht vom 16. 
April 1929, womit die Arbeit an Sonntagen bei einzelnen Kategorien von Gewerben 
gestattet wird. (B.G.BI., 1929, 37. Stiick, No. 156, p. 748.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung, im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fiir Land- und Forstwirtschaft, vom 17. April 1929 
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betr. die Unzuliassigkeit von Befreiungen von der Unfallversicherung nach dem 
Landarbeiterversicherungesetz innerhalb des Bundeslandes Wien. (B.G.BL., 
1929, 39. Stiick, No. 161, p. 773.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung vom 30. April 1929, 
betr. die Abainderung der Verzugsgebiihren in der Sozialversicherung. (B. G. BI. 
1929, 41. Stiick, No. 171, p. 781.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 20 avril 1929 concernant : Assurances sociales dans les cantons 
d’Eupen, Malmédy et Saint-Vith. Modifications au régime des diverses assurances 
sociales. (Moniteur belge, 1929, No. 112-113, p. 2086.) 


Arrété royal du 1°? mai 1929, portant modifications 4 l’arrété royal du 10 aout 
1912 prescrivant des mesures spéciales & observer dans l’industrie de la couperie 
de poils. (Moniteur belge, 1929, No. 128, p. 2552.) 

Arrété royal du 1°? mai 1929 portant modification 4 l’arrété royal du 10 dé- 
cembre 1910, sur les voies d’accés et les puits de mines, ainsi que sur la circulation 
du personnel dans ces puits. (Moniteur belge, 1929, No. 130-131, p. 2598.) 

Arrété royal du 1°T mai 1929, portant modification 4 l’arrété royal du 15 sep- 
tembre 1919, relatif aux installations superficielles des mines, miniéres et carriéres 
souterraines. (Moniteur belge, 1929, No. 130-131, p. 2599.) 


Arrété royal du 5 mai 1929, portant modification au réglement général de 
police des mines du 28 avril 1884. (Moniteur belge, 1929, No. 130-131, p. 2600.) 


CANADA 
Saskatchewan. 
* An Act to amend the Minimum Wage Act. Chap. 63. Assented to 2 February 
1929. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1928-1929, p. 510.) 


CHILE 


Decreto nitimero 1.419. — Declara que las familias de los empleados publicos 
que hubieren quedado cesantes, pueden acogerse al beneficio de montepio y seguro 
de vida, toda vez que los causantes hubieren permanecido afectos al régimen de 
la Caja Nacional de Empleados Publicos y Periodistas. 28 de Marzo de 1929. 
(Diario Oficial de Chile, 1929, No. 15338, p. 1665.) 

[Decree No. 1419 to provide that the families of public employees who have 
retired may have the benefit of affiliation to the relief fund and life insurance 
scheme provided that the persons from whom the rights are derived have remained 
members of the national fund for public employees and journalists. Dated 28 
March 1929.] 


CUBA 


Codigo notarial, 20 de Febrero de 1929. (Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de 
Estado, 1929, Marzo, p. 147.) 
[Notarial Code. Dated 20 February 1929.] 


CYPRUS 


Order in Council No. 1926 [to declare that the operation of the Order in Council 
No. 1233 dated 26 May 1928, as amended by the Order in Council No. 1263 dated 
21 November 1928, be and is hereby suspended, until further order, in respect 
of barbers’ shops in towns between the hours of 9 a.m. and 1 p.m.]. Dated 3 April 
1929. (Cyprus Gazette, 1929, No. 1977, p. 219.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 9. dubna 1929, jimz se zrizuje Komise pro technikou 
a zdravotni ochranu zamestnancu a jinych osob vydelecne cinnych. (Sb. z. a n., 
1929, Castka 19, No. 60, p. 488.) 
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[Order respecting the appointment of a board to deal with questions of safety 
and hygiene for employees and other persons working for remuneration. Dated 
9 April 1929.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz iiber die Altersversorgung der Hebammen. Vom 19. Marz 1929. (Ge- 
setzblatt fiir dir Freie Stadt Danzig, 1929, No. 8, p. 48.) 

Verordnung iiber die Entschidigung der Arbeitgeber- und der Arbeitnehmer- 
beisitzer der Arbeitsgerichtsbehérden. Vom 12. Mirz 1929. (Gesetzblatt fiir die 
Freie Stadt Danzig, 1929, No. 7, p. 34.) 

Zweite Verordnung iiber Jahresarbeitsverdienste (Durchscbnittsheuern) in der 
See-Unfallversicherung nach der Reichsversicherungsordnung. Vom 19. Marz 
1929. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1929, No. 8, p. 45.) 


DENMARK 


* Lov af 27. Marts 1929 om Aendringer i Lov Nr. 202 af 14, Juli 1927 om 
anerkendte Sygekasser. (Socialt Tidsskrift, 1929, No. 3-4, p. B 13.) 

[Act to amend Act No. 202 of 14 July 1927 concerning recognised sick funds. 
Dated 27 March 1929.] 

Lov af 27. Marts 1929 om Tilsyn med Begravelseskasser. (Socialt Tidsskrift, 
1929, No. 3-4, p. B 17.) 

[Act respecting the supervision of burial funds. Dated 27 March 1929.] 

* Lov af 27. Marts 1929 om Vaern for Erhvervs- og Arbedjdsfriheden. (Socialt 
Tidsskrift, 1929, No. 3-4, p. B 21.) 

[Act to ensure liberty to carry on business and to work. Dated 27 March 
1929.] 


ECUADOR 


Constitucién politica de la Repitiblica del Ecuador. 26 de Marzo de 1929. 
(Registro Oficial, 1929, No. 138, p. 1.) 

[Constitution of the Republic of Ecuador. Dated 26 March 1929.] 

Decreto: Dispénese que durante los ajios 1929-1932 los Profesores de In- 
truccién Publica puedan ser jubilados por el Poder Ejecutivo, de acuerdo con las 
leyes especiales del ramo, sin perjuicio de que puedan acogerse a la Ley General. 
12 de Marzo de 1929. (Registro Oficial, 1929, No. 133, p. 1.) 

[Decree to provide that during the years 1929-1932 teachers in public schools 
may be pensioned by the Government in accordance with the relevant special 
legislation, without prejudice to their right to elect to come under the General 
Act. Dated 12 March, 1929.] 


EGYPT 


Décret-loi No. 32 de 1929 modifiant la composition du Conseil Supérieur des 
Coopératives. Du 10 Zilkadeh 1347 (20 avril 1929). (J. O. égyptien, 1929, No. 37, 


p. 1.) 
ESTONIA 


Riigikogu poolt 26. martsil 1929. a. vastuvoetud 279. Eesti-Saksa kaubanduse- 
ja laevanduselepingu kinnitamise seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1929, No. 37, p. 429.) 

[Act to ratify the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation (of 7 December 1928) 
between Estonia and Germany. Dated 26 March 1929.] 

Riigikogu poolt 26. mirtsil 1929 vastuvoetud 318. Eesti-Prantsuse kaubanduse- 
ja laevandusekonventsiooni kinnitamise seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1929, No. 44, 


p. 545.) 
{Act to ratify the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation (of 15 March 1929) 


between Estonia and France. Dated 26 March 1929.] 
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FRANCE 


Décret portant publication et mise en application provisoire de la convention 
consulaire et d’établissement entre la France et le Royaume des Serbes, Croates 
et Slovénes. Du 17 mai 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 116, p. 5619.) 

Décret portant publication et mise en application provisoire de la convention 
de commerce et de navigation entre la France et le Royaume des Serbes, Croates 
et Slovénes. Du 17 mai 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 116, p. 5623.) 

Arrété prorogeant les dispositions de l’article 1¢™ de l’arrété du 16 juillet 1925 
fixant la proportion des pensionnés de guerre dont Il’emploi est obligatoire dans les 
établissements assujettis 4 la loi du 26 avril 1924 assurant l’emploi obligatoire 
des mutilés de guerre. Du 27 mai 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 123, p. 5924.) 

Arrété fixant les conditions de remboursement des frais de déplacement des 
membres des commissions prévues aux articles 13, 14 et 15 de la loi du 26 avril 
1924 sur l’emploi obligatoire des mutilés de guerre. Du 31 mai 1929. (J. O., 1929, 
No. 128, p. 6133.) 

Décret fixant pour l’année 1930 le montant des taxes & percevoir pour l’ali- 
mentation du fonds de garantie prévu par l’article 24 de la loi du 9 avril 1898 sur 
les accidents du travail et du fonds de prévoyance des blessés de la guerre victimes 
d’accidents du travail. Du 31 mai 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 129, p. 6184.) 


GERMANY 


Gesetz zur Abinderung der Verordnung [vom 8. Februar 1919 (R. G. BL., 
S. 202)] tiber die Errichtung von Arbeitskammern im Bergbau. Vom 30. April 
1929. (R. G. BL, I, 1929, No. 18, p. 91.) 

Gesetz betreffend das Internationale Uebereinkommen [vom 16. Juni 1928] 
iiber die Einrichtung von Verfahren zur Festsetzung von Mindestléhnen. Vom 10. 
Mai 1929. (R.G.BI., II, 1929, No. 26, p. 375.) 

Verordnung iiber die Einrichtung und Anlegung der Handwerksrolle. Vom 
25. April 1929. (R. G.BI., I, 1929, No. 17, p. 87.) 

Verordnung tiber die Gewihrung knappschaftlicher Leistungen nach belgischen 
Grenzgebieten. Vom 2. Mai 1929. (R. G. BI., I, 1929, No. 18, p. 91.) 


GOLD COAST 


An Ordinance to amend the Native Administration Ordinance, 1927. No. 12 
of 1929. Assented to 16 May 1929. (Gold Coast Gazette, 1929, No. 39, p. 1006.) 


Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. 


An Ordinance to amend the Education Ordinance, 1927. No. 3 of 1929. 
Assented to 1 April 1929. (Gold Coast Gazette, 1929, No. 39, p. 1026.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Unemployment Insurance (Review of Claims) Regulations, 1929, dated 
20 February 1929, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30). (S. R. & O., 1929, No. 140.) 

The Sandstone Industry (Silicosis) Scheme, 1929, dated 18 March 1929, made 
by the Secretary of State under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925 (15 & 16 
Geo. V, c. 84). (S.R. & O., 1929, No. 171.) 


Northern Ireland. 

Order N.I.T.R.B. (28), dated 20 February 1929, confirming the variation 
of general minimum time rates, general minimum piece rates, piece-work basis 
time rates, and general overtime rates for male and female workers in the Retail 
Bespoke Tailoring Trade in Northern Ireland, exclusive of the County Boroughs 
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of the Cities of Belfast and Londonderry, and specifying 4 March 1929 as the date 
from which such minimum rates should become effective. (Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, 1929, No. 3, p. 113.) 


GREECE 


Act No. 3790, to ratify the Legislative Decree of 7 October 1927 respecting 
secondary agricultural schools. Dated 10 January 1929. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, 
No. 12, p. 113.) 

Act No. 3769, respecting compensation to occupiers of small bakeries. Dated 
12 January 1929. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, No. 30, p. 1.) 

Act No. 3799 to repeal the Legislative Decree of 25 May 1926 respecting 
accident compensation to the families of employees of the State railways. Dated 
14 January 1929. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, No. 13, p. 121.) 

Act No. 3828, to ratify the Legislative Decree of 15 November 1927 to open 
a special account for the persons in receipt of pensions from the railways. Dated 
29 January 1929. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, No. 32, p. 334.) 

Act No. 3831, to ratify the Legislative Decree of 7 October 1927 to ratify the 
Legislative Decree of 30 September 1925 respecting the reinstatement of certain 
dismissed employees of the management of the railways. Dated 29 January 1929. 
(Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, No. 34, p. 349.) 

Act No. 4042, respecting the welfare and setting up in business of persons 
disabled in the war and the families of persons killed in the war. Dated 2 March 
1929. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, No. 106, p. 1026.) 

Act No. 4080, to ratify the Legislative Decree of 7 October 1925 to amend 
the Legislative Decree of 5 May 1925 respecting the settlement of questions arising 
under Act No. 3166 and the moratorium. Dated 6 March 1929. (Eph. Kyb., I, 
1929, No. 100, p. 969.) 

Act No. 4105, to ratify and amend the Legislative Decree of 20 September 1926 
respecting the establishment and operations of the provident fund for officers 
in the merchant service. Dated 13 March 1929. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, No. 103, 
p. 1007.) 

Legislative Decree respecting certificates of competency and special certificates 
in the merchant service. Dated 23 March 1929. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, No. 116, 
p- 1105.) 

Legislative Decree respecting the organisation of the pilotage service. Dated 
23 March 1929. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, No. 117, p. 1113.) 

Legislative Decree to amend Act No. 3769 respecting compensation to small 
bakeries. Dated 23 March 1929. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, No. 121, p. 1141.) 

Legislative Decree to amend section 7 of Act No. 3770. Dated 23 March 1929. 
(Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, No. 121, p. 1142.) 

[Closing of bakeries which cannot comply with Act.] 

Legislative Decree to facilitate the acquisition by public employees of dwellings 
through special co-operative societies, ete. Dated 11 May 1929. (Eph. Kyb., 
I, 1929, No. 169, p. 1551.) 

Legislative Decree to amend Act No. 3464 to ratify the Legislative Decree 
of 13 November 1927 to establish a provident fund for motor-bus owners. Dated 
11 May 1929. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, No. 169, p. 1556.) 

Decree respecting the administration of the Legislative Decree of 23 March 
1929 respecting certificates of competency in the sea service, etc. Dated 25 April 
1929. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, No. 162, p. 1512.) 


GUATEMALA 


Acuerdo: [Aprobacién de los estatutos de la Sociedad Protéctora del Niio]. 
20 de Febrero de 1929. (El Guatemalteco, 1929, No. 2, p. 5.) 

[Order (to approve the rules of the Child Welfare Society). Dated 20 February 
1929.] 
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HUNGARY 


A m. kir. népjéléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 83.200/1929. N.M. M. szamu 
rendelete a haztartasi alkalmazottak betegségi biztositasi bejelentésérél. 1929. 
évi aprilis hé 17-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1929, 95. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 83200/1929 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour, respecting 
the notification of the engagement of domestic workers for the purpose of sickness 
insurance. Dated 17 April 1929.] 


A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 4.444/1929. M. E. szimu rendelete a lakasiigyi 
korlatozasok fokozatos megsziintetéséré] sz616 8.888/1927. M. E. szamu_ rendelet 
kiegészitése és mddositisa targydban. 1929. évi aprilis hé 19-én. (Budapesti 
Kézlény, 1929, 91. szim, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 4444/1929 of the Council of Ministers, to amend and supplement 
Order No. 8888/1927 respecting the gradual removal of the restrictions in connec- 
tion with housing. Dated 19 April 1929.] 


A m. kir. beliigyminiszternek a m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi és pénziigyminiszterrel 
egyetértve kiadott 251.703/1929. B.M. szimu rendelete a robbané anyagok 
gyartasa, raktérozisa, forgalombahozatala és szallitasa targyaban 40.302/1890. B. M. 
szam alatt kiadott kérrendelet mddositasaré] 1929. évi aprilis hé 27-én. (Buda- 
pesti Kézlény, 1929, 97. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 251703/1929 of the Minister of the Interior, in agreement with the 
Ministers of Commerce and Finance, to amend Circular Order No. 40302/1890 
respecting the manufacture, storage, sale, and transportation of explosives. 
Dated 27 April 1929.] 


INDIA 


Notification No. 236-C. (24). — In exercise of the power conferred by section 
12 of the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, 1925 (XII of 1925), to direct 
that the following further amendment shall be made in the Indian Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Rules, 1925, namely: In the proviso to rule 7 of the said 
rules for the words and figures “31 March 1929” the words and figures “31 August 
1929” shall be substituted. Dated 23 March 1929. (Gazette of India, 1929, 
No. 12, Part I, p. 360.) 


ITALY 


Legge 3 gennaio 1929, n. 17. Riordinamento della mutualita scolastica. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 531.) (G. U., 1929, No. 34, p. 659.) 

[Act No. 17, to reorganise the friendly societies for school children. Dated 
3 January 1929.] 

Decreto ministeriale 20 aprile 1929. Istituzione di un Ufficio nazionale per il 
collocamento gratuito della mano d’opera per i lavori in risaia. (G. U., 1929, 
No. 116, p. 2230.) 

[Ministerial Decree to establish a national free employment exchange for 
labour for the rice-fields. Dated 20 April 1929.] 


JAPAN 


* Act No. 20. Health Insurance Act Amendment Act. Dated 27 March 1929. 
(Kampé, No. 671, 28 March 1929.) 


* Act No. 21. Amendment of Factory Act Amendment Act. Dated 27 March 
1929. (Kampo, No. 671, 28 March 1929.) 


JOHORE 


An Enactment to consolidate and amend the law relating to pensions, gratuities, 
and other allowances in respect of public service in the State. No. 4 of 1929. 
Approved 11 May 1929. (Johore Government Gazette, 1929, No. 28, p. 462.) 
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KEDAH 


An Enactment to repeal and re-enact with amendments the provisions of 
“The Holidays Enactment, 1339”. No. 16 of 1347. 22nd day of Zulkaedah, 1347. 
(Gazetted 15 May 1929.) (Kedah Government Gazette Extraordinary, 1929, 
No. 24, p. 319.) 


LATVIA 


Likums par tirdzniecibas un kugniecibas ligumu starp Latviju un Poliju. 
1929. g. 27. marta. Nr. 56. (Lik., 1929, 6. burtnica, p. 79.) 

[Act to ratify the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation (of 12 February 1929) 
between Latvia and Poland. Dated 27 March 1929.] 

Likums par noligumu par dzelzcelu satiksmi starp Latvijas republiku un Polijas 
republiku. Nr. 57. 1929. g. 8. aprili. (Lik., 1929, 7. burtnica, p. 95.) 

[Act respecting the Agreement (of 12 February 1929) concerning railway 
traffic between the Republic of Latvia and the Republic of Poland. Dated 8 April 
1929.] 

Papildinajumi un pargrozijumi likuma par tirdzniecibas kugu administrativo 
personalu. Nr. 69. 1929. g. 11. april. (Lik., 1929, 8. burtnica, p. 152.) 

[Additions to and amendments of the Act respecting officers in merchant vessels. 
Dated 11 April 1929.] 


LUXEMBOURG 


Arrété ministériel du 17 mai 1929, portant nouvelle réglementation de la pro- 
cédure pour les élections des délégations ouvriéres dans les entreprises industrielles. 
Ministerialbeschluss vom 17. Mai 1929, betr. die Neuregelung der Wahlordn ung 
fiir die Wahl der Arbeiterausschiisse in den gewerblichen Betrieben. 
(Mémorial, 1929, No. 25, p. 404.) 


MALAY STATES (FEDERATED) 


An Enactment to provide for the payment of compensation to workmen for 
injury by accident. No. 1 of 1929. Assented to 29 March 1929. (Federated 
Malay States Government Gazette, 1929, No. 9, p. 732.) 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Acuerdo por el cual se prohibe la inmigracién de extranjeros que vengan al 
pais para dedicarse a trabajos corporales mediante salario 0 jornal. 20 de Abril 
de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 27 de Abril de 1929, No. 46, p. 1.) 

[Order of the Minister of the Interior to prohibit the immigration of aliens 
coming to Mexico in order to engage in manual work for remuneration. Dated 
20 April 1929.] 

Decreto por el cual se crea el Servicio de Higiene Industrial y Prevision Social. 
26 de Abril de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 16 de Mayo de 1929, No. 13, p. 9.) 

[Decree to establish an Industrial Hygiene and Social Welfare Department. 
Dated 26 April 1929.] 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 25sten April 1929, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 14 September 1921 (Staatsblad no. 1057) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld bij artikel 4, eerste lid, der Ongevallenwet 
1921, zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 22 Fe- 
bruari 1927 (Staatsblad no. 39). (Staatsblad, 1929, No. 211.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 14 September 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 
1057) to issue public administrative regulations as provided in section 4 (1) of 
the Accidents Act, 1921, as last amended by Royal Decree of 22 February 1927 
(Staatsblad, No. 39). Dated 25 April 1929.] 

Besluit van den 27sten April 1929, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 16 April 1925 (Staatsblad no. 145) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
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regel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 29, eerste lid, der Ongevallenwet 1921. 
(Staatsblad, 1929, No. 216.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 16 April 1925 (Staatsblad, No. 145), 
to issue public administrative regulations as provided in section 29 (1) of the Acci- 
dents Act, 1921. Dated 27 April 1929.] 

Besluit van den 27sten April 1929, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 21 September 1923 (Staatsblad no. 459) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 52 der Land en Tuinbouwongevallen- 
wet 1922, zooals dat is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 5. Juni 1925 (Staats- 
blad no. 227). (Staatsblad, 1929, No. 217.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 21 September 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 459) 
to issue public administrative regulations as provided in section 52 of the Agri- 
cultural Accidents Act, 1922, as amended by Royal Decree of 5 June 1925 (Staats- 
blad, No. 227). Dated 27 April 1929.] 

Besluit van den 18den Mei 1929, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 21 Januari 1922 (Staatsblad no. 26), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 54, tweede, derde, vierde en 
vijfde lid, en 64, sub 1°, 3°, 4° en 6°, der Ongevallenwet, 1921, zooals dat besluit 
laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 26 Februari 1925 (Staatsblad 
no. 51). (Staatsblad, 1929, No. 260.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 21 January 1922 (Staatsblad, No. 26) 
to issue public administrative regulations as provided in section 54 (2), (3), (4), 
and (5) and section 64 (Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 6) of the Accidents Act, 1921, as the said 
Royal Decree was last amended by the Royal Decree of 26 February 1925 (Staats- 
blad, No. 51). Dated 18 May 1929.] 

Besluit van den 18den Mei 1929, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
26 Januari 1923 (Staatsblad no. 25), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur, als bedoeld in de artikelen 17, eerste en tweede lid, en 25, sub b, 
der Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1929, No. 261.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 26 January 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 25), 
to issue public administrative regulations as provided in sections 17 (1) and (2) 
and 25 (b) of the Agricultural Accidents Act, 1922. Dated 18 May 1929.] 


NORWAY 


Lov on tilsyn med elektriske anlegg. Nr. 4. 24 mai 1929. (Norsk Lovtidende, 
1929, No. 20, p. 252.) 

[Act No. 4 respecting the supervision of electrical installations. Dated 24 May 
1929.] 

Lov om forandringer i lov om sjofarten av 20 juli 1893. Nr. 4. 31 mai 1929. 
(Norsk Lovtidende, 1929, No. 21, p. 278.) 

[Act No. 4 to amend the Shipping Act of 20 July 1893. Dated 31 May 1929.] 


POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 7 marca 1929 r. zmieniajaca czesciowo brzmienie art. 24 ustawy 
z dnia 18 maréa 1921 r. o zaopatrzeniu inwalid6w wojennych i ich rodzin oraz 
0 zaopatrzeniu rodzin po poleg!ych i zmarlych lub zaginionych bez wlasnej winy, 
ktorych <mier, waglcdnie zaginiccie, pozostaje w zwiizku przyezynowym ze sluzba 
wojskowa. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, No. 23, poz. 229, p. 420.) 

[Act to amend section 24 of the Act of 18 March 1921 respecting provision for 
the families of persons who were killed or died (in the war) or are missing through 
no fault of their own, and whose death or disappearence is due to their military 
service. Dated 7 March 1929.] 

Ustawa z dnia 23 marca 1929 r. w przedmiocie zmiany ustawy z dnia 11 grudnia 
1923 r. o zaopatrzeniu emerytalnem funkcjonarjuszéw pan stwowych i zawo- 
dowych wojskowych (Dz.U.R.P. Nr. 6 poz. 46 z 1924 r.) (Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, 
No. 23, poz. 234, p. 422.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 11 December 1923 respecting pensions to 
State employees and professional soldiers. Dated 23 March 1929.] 
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PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 16:822 — Aprova a organizacao do Ministério dos Negocios Estran- 
geiros. 2 de Maio de 1929. (Diario do Govérno (Suplemento), 1929, No. 101, 
p. 1099 ; Erratum : No. 109.) 

[Decree No. 16822, to approve the scheme for the organisation of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. Dated 2 May 1929.] 

Decreto no. 16:835 — Promulga a organizacao do Ministério das Colonias. 
14 de Maio de 1929. (Diario do Govérno (Suplemento), 1929, No. 107, p. 1149 ; 
Erratum : No. 110, p. 1181.) 

[Decree No. 16835, to promulgate the scheme for the organisation of the 
Ministry of the Colonies. Dated 14 May 1929.] 

Decreto no. 16:885 — Suspende o decreto no. 16:835, que aprovou a organi- 
zacao do Ministério das Colonias. 23 de Maio de 1929. (Diario do Govérno, 1929, 
No. 117, p. 1229.) 

[Decree No. 16885, to suspend Decree No. 16835 (of 14 May 1929) which 
approved the scheme for the organisation of the Ministry of the Colonies. Dated 
23 May 1929.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Angola. 

Diploma Legislativo no. 31 : — Concede uma pensio mensal a todos os indi- 
genas assalariados, com mais de quinze anos de servico permanente prestado ao 
Estado e que nao possam continuar a desempenharlo, por sofrerem de doenga 
grave e incuravel. 30 de Marco de 1929. (Boletim Oficial de Angola, 1929, Suple- 
mento ao No. 12, p. 7.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 31, to grant a monthly pension to ail natives employed 
on regular pay who have been in the permanent service of the State for more 
than fifteen years and cannot continue to perform their duties owing to serious 
and incurable disease. Dated 30 March 1929.] 


Cape Verde Islands. 


Diploma legislativo no. 197 — Criando nesta colonia o bilhete de identidade. 
8 de Maio de 1929. (Boletim Oficial, 1929, No. 20, p. 202.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 197, to institute an identity card in the Colony. Dated 
8 May 1929.] 

Portaria no. 355, determinando que em cada cadeia civil da colonia sejam 
estabelecidas duas oficinas para aprendizagem dos oficios que mais se torne neces- 
sario desenvolver na area da respectiva comarca. 14 de Maio de 1929. (Boletim 
Oficial, 1919, No. 20, p. 207.) 

|Order No. 355, to provide for the establishment in every civil prison in the 
Colony of two workshops for instruction in the trades which it is most needful 
to develop in the district in question. Dated 14 May 1929.] 


Portuguese Guinea. 

Diploma legislativo no. 455, aprovando o “ Regulamento dos Tribunais Priva- 
tivos dos indigenas ”. 15 de Abril de 1929. (Boletim Oficial da Guiné, 1929, No. 16, 
p. 208.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 455, to approve the regulations for the special native 
courts. Dated 15 April 1929.] 

Portaria no. 33. E aprovada a Organizacio dos Servicos dos Correios e Telé- 
grafos da Colonia da Guiné. 24 de Abril de 1929. (Suplemento ao No. 16 do Boletim 
Oficial da Guiné, 1929, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 38, to approve the scheme for the organisation of the postal and 
telegraph services in the Colony of Portuguese Guinea. Dated 24 April 1929.] 


Portuguese India. 


Portaria no. 644 — Aprovando o Regulamento do Ensino Primario em lingua 
portuguesa. 2 de Maio de 1929. (Boletim Oficial do Govérno geral do Estado 
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da India ; 1929; No. 36, p. 702; Nova publicacao: Boletim Oficial da India, 
1929, No. 37, p. 726.) 

[Order No. 644, to approve the regulations for elementary education in Por- 
tuguese. Dated 2 May 1929.] 


RUMANIA 


Legea pentru unificarea conventiilor dintre Romania si Austria privitoare 
la pensiunile functionarilor. 9 Mai 1929. (Monitorul Oficial, 1929, No. 104, p. 3660.) 

{Act to ratify the Conventions (of 17 January 1925) between Rumania and 
Austria respecting pensions to public employees. Dated 9 May 1929.] 


SARAWAK 


Notification No. 241. — Order No. N-3 (Netherlands Indian Labourers’ Pro- 
tection ) : Amendment to definition of “ re-engagement contract ”. Dated 11 April 
1929. (Gazette, 16 April 1929, No. DXX, p. 133.) 


SPAIN 


Real orden disponiendo se dé la validez de un plazo de seis meses a los certi- 
ficados médicos de que han de proveerse los tripulantes en los barcos para ser 
enrolados en los mismos. 21 de Mayo de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 144, 
p. 1133.) 

[Royal Order to fix at six months the period of currency of the medical certi- 
ficates which members of the crews of vessels must hold as a condition of employ- 
ment therein. Dated 21 May 1929.] 

Real orden aprobando el Reglamento, que se inserta, para la inspeccién sani- 
taria de establecimientos, edificios y vehiculos de servicio publico, que habraé 
de regir en todos los Municipios. 22 de Mayo de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929 
No. 148, p. 1196.) 

[Royal Order to approve the appended regulations for the sanitary inspection 
of establishments, buildings, and vehicles used by the general public, which shall 
be put into operation in every commune. Dated 22 May 1929.] 

Real decreto disponiendo quede constituida en la forma que se indica la Junta 
Consultiva de Seguros. 26 de Mayo de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 149, 
p. 1210.) 

[Royal Decree to define the composition of the Advisory Insurance Board. 
Dated 26 May 1929.] 

Real orden disponiendo que las Autoridades sanitarias de los puertos espafoles 
den validez a los certificados de exencién de desratizacién, expedidos por los 
puertos extranjeros, siempre que reunan las condiciones que se indican, y que 
dicho certificado se considere nulo en los casos que se mencionan. 4 de Junio 
de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 157, p. 1405.) 

[Royal Order to provide that the public health authorities in Spanish ports 
shall recognise certificates of deratisation issued by foreign ports if they fulfil 
the conditions presented for them, and that the said certificates shall be deemed 
to be void in the cases enumerated. Dated 4 June, 1929.] 


SWEDEN 
as 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om Andring i vissa delar av forordningen den 29 mars 
1912 (nr. 54) angaende befail 4 svenska handelsfartyg m.m. Den 16 maj 1929, 
(Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1929, No. 95, p. 159.) 

{Royal Notification to amend certain provisions of the Order of 29 March 
1912 (No. 54), respecting officers in Swedish merchant vessels, etc. Dated 16 May 
1929.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om andrad lydelse av 10, 33, 37 och 42 §§ i kun- 
gorelsen den 11 november 1927 (nr. 411) med vissa féreskrifter i anledning av 
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lagen om utlinnings ritt att hir i riket vistas. Den 24 maj 1929. (Svensk Férfatt- 
ningssamling, 1929, No. 107, p. 182.) 

[Royal Proclamation to amend sections 10, 33, 37, and 42 of the Proclamation 
of 11 November 1927 (No. 411), to issue regulations under the Act respecting 
the right of aliens to sojourn in Sweden. Dated 24 May 1929.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Verordnung betreffend Bau und Betrieb der schweizerischen Nebenbahnen. 
Vom 19. Mirz 1929. (Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1929, No. 13, p. 173.) 

Ordonnance concernant la construction et l’exploitation des chemins de fer 
secondaires suisses. Du 19 mars 1929. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1929, No. 13, 
p. 179.) 

Verordnung betr. die Ejinfiihrung der durchgehenden Giiterzugbremse im 
Bereiche der Schweizerischen Bundesbahnen und der normalspurigen Privat- 
bahnen. Vom 24. April 1929. (Eidgendéssische Gesetesammlung, 1929, No. 13, 

. 213.) 
. Ordonnance concernant l’introduction du frein continu pour trains de mar- 
chandises sur les réseaux des chemins de fer fédéraux et des chemins de fer privés 
& voie normale. Du 24 avril 1929. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1929, No. 13, p. 227.) 

Verordnung betr. die eidgendéssische Betricbszihlung vom 22. August 1929, 
Vom 4. Mai 1929. (Eidgenéssische Gesetzammlung, 1929, No. 15, p. 233.) 

Ordonnance concernant le recensement fédéral des entreprises du 22 aoit 
1929. Du 4 mai 1929. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1929, No. 15, p. 245.) 


UGANDA 


An Ordinance to amend the Masters and Servants Ordinance. No. 1 of 1929. 
Assented to 8 May 1929. (Official Gazette, 1929, Vol. XXII, No. 9, p. 257.) 

An Ordinance to amend the European Officers’ Pensions Ordinance, 1927. 
No. 5 of 1929. Assented to 8 May 1929. (Official Gazette, 1929, Vol. XXII, No. 9, 
p- 268.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Police Ordinance. No. 6 of 1929. Assented to 
8 May 1929. (Official Gazette, 1929, Vol. XXII, No. 9, p. 269.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


An Act to supplement the naturalisation laws, and for other purposes. Approved 
2 March 1929. (Public —- No. 962 — 70th Congress.) (H.R. 349.) 

An Act relating to declarations of intention in naturalisation proceedings. 
Approved 4 March 1929. (Public — No. 1011 — 70th Congress.) (H.R. 16440.) 

* An Act making it a felony with penalty for certain aliens to enter the United 
States of America under certain conditions in violation of law. Approved 4 March 
1929. (Public — No. 1018 — 70th Congress, p. 5094.) 


District of Columbia. 

Act to provide for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled residents of the 
District of Columbia. Dated 23 February 1929. (Monthly Labour Review, 1929, 
Vol. 28, No. 4, p. 129.) 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Denunciation of the Treaty of 2 November 
1865, between China and Belgium. Case concerning the Factory of Chorzow 
(Indemnities). Orders of 25 May 1929. Publications Series A. Nos. 18-19. Col- 
lection of Judgments. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1929. 15 pp. 


Chambre de Commerce internationale. Commission des Entraves au Commerce. 
Les ententes industrielles internationales. Rapport présenté a titre de documen- 
tation sur la demande du Sous-Comité des Ententes industrielles internationales 
par Roger Contre. Brochure No. 46. Paris. vi1+82 pp. 


Conseil paysan international. Conférence paysanne internationale. Sténogramme 
et résolution, Moscow, novembre 1927. Berlin, Verlag Neues Dorf, 1928. 39 pp. 


International Federation of Trade Unions. Fédération syndicale internationale. 
Internationaler Gewerkschaftsbund. Native Forced Labour. Travail forcé des 
indigenes. Die Zwangsarbeit der Eingeborenen. Amsterdam, 1929. 31 pp. 

This brochure contains a reprint of articles which appeared in the International 
Trade Union Review. After recalling the developments which led to the question 
of forced labour being placed on the agenda of the International Labour Con- 
ference, it describes the situation in the British Empire, the Dutch East Indies, 
the French colonies, and the Belgian Congo. These data are drawn mainly from 
the “Grey Report” on forced labour published by the International Labour Office. 
Certain forms of labour analogous to forced labour are then examined. Some 
general conclusions are drawn from this comparison of colonial legislations, em- 
phasis being laid on the great diversity in the provisions relating to forced labour. 
The theory of the International Federation of Trade Unions with regard to the 
question has not yet been defined. It will be necessary to ascertain the views 
of the affiliated national centres interested and to discuss the question in all its 
aspects. 


International Union of Woodworkers. Seventh International Woodworkers’ 
Congress, 25-28 July 1929, Heidelberg. Report on Activities for the Years 1925-1928. 
Amsterdam, 1929. 69 pp. 

Union internationale des Associations pour la Société des Nations. \JII° 
Assemblée pléniére, Madrid, 18-24 mai 1929. Résolutions. 26 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 
Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of Nauru 
during the Year 1928. Canberra, 1929. 88 pp. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Department of Labour. Fourth Annual Report for the Year 1927-1928. Perth, 
1929. 31 pp. 


BELGIUM 

Ministére de I’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale. Direction 
générale de l’Assurance et de la Prévoyance sociales. Rapport relatif a l'exécution 
de la loi du 24 décembre 1903 et des lois du 27 aotit 1919, du 7 aotit 1921 et du 
3 aout 1926 sur la réparation des dommages résultant des accidents du travail pen- 
dant les années 1924-1926. Brussels, 1928. 206 pp. 
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—— Inspection du travail et des établissements dangereux, insalubres ow 
incommodes. Rapports annuels de l'inspection du travail. 28™* année, 1927. Brussels, 


1928. 307 pp. 


CHINA 

Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour. Department of Labour. Draft 
Factory Law. Proposed by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour, the 
National Government, the Republic of China. With Principles of Factory Law 
passed by the Central Political Council of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomingtang. Nanking, 1929. 21 pp. 

The Director of the Department of Labour, Mr. Thomas Tcuov, in a foreword, 
states that this draft text is the result of exhaustive studies of actual conditions 
and needs in China on the one hand, and a comparative review of the labour 
legislation in other countries on the other. In drafting this law the Ministry war 
guided by the three principles enunciated by Dr. Sun Yat Sen aiming at the 
protection of the rights and legitimate claims of labour, the betterment of working 
and living conditions, and the safeguarding of efficient production. 

The Draft Factory Law was submitted to the Central Political Council of 
the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang in February 1929. Pending 
action by the Legislative Council a series of principles embodied in the draft 
were adopted, chief amongst which are the recognition of the 8-hour working 
day and the need for special provisions for the protection of women and young 
persons. 

A full summary of this Bill was given in Industrial and Labour Information. 
Vol. XXX, No. 1-2, 1-8 April, p. 9. 


DENMARK 
Statistiske Departement. Arbejdsoverenskomster i Danmark den 1. August 1928 
Conventions collectives entre patrons et ouvriers en Danemark le 1° aotit 1928 


Communications statistiques, 4™° série, Tome 81, 1*¢ livraiscn. Copenhagen 
1929. 323 pp. 

Contains an analysis of collective agreements in force in Denmark at 1 August 
1928, classified according to industry, trade union, contracting parties, district, 
duration and contents of agreement. 


GERMANY 

Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung. Der Arbeits- 
sitz. Sonderveréffentlichung des Reichsarbeitsblattes. Berlin, 1929. 75 pp. 

This brochure, published by the Employment Department of the German 
Ministry of Labour, deals with sitting accommodation in industrial occupations, 
more particularly in the electrical industries, where great importance is attached 
to this question and where the collaboration of the doctor and the engineer has 
led to considerable improvement in this respect. A large number of illustrations 
adds to the value of the brochure. 


PRUSSIA 
Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir den Freistaat Preussen. 
25. Band. Berlin, 1929. 403 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Trade. Committee on Industry and Trade. Final Report. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. v1-+338 pp. 5s. 6d. 

This is the final report of the Committee on Industry and Trade, generally 
known as the Balfour Committee, which was appointed by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
as Prime Minister in 1924 to enquire into the conditions and prospects of British 
industry and commerce, with special reference to the export trade. In the course 
of their investigations, the Committee published six surveys of the industrial 
and commercial situation in Great Britain, which have been reviewed in previous 
issues of the Review. The final report was analysed in Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. XXX, No. 4, 22 April 1929, pp. 73 and 79. 
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Colonial Office. Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on 
the Administration of Palestine and Trans-Jordan for the Year 1928. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 133 pp. 4s. 9d. 


Empire Marketing Board. Agricultural Economics Committee. The Survey 
Method of Research in Farm Economics. Memorandum prepared by J. P. Maxton, 
M.A., B.Se. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 38 pp. 6d. 


Ministry of Health. Report on Reorganisation of London Industrial Colony. 
(Belmont Institution). London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 8 pp. 


This is a description ofan institution to which London Boards of Guardians send 
able-bodied men who apply to the Poor Law for relief, when they are destitute 
through apparent inability to find employment. The scheme is limited to men 
who are capable of being trained for employment. They go through a course 
of training and discipline and are helped at the conclusion of their course to 
establish themselves as independent wage-earners. 


Ministry of Labour. Memorandum on the Shortage, Surplus and Redistribution 
of Juvenile Labour during the Years 1928 to 1933. Based on the Views of Locat 
Juvenile Employment Commiitees. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 16 pp. 
3d. 

Owing to the fall in the birth rate during the war, a gradual decline is taking 
place in the numbers of children leaving school], and this will reach its lowest ebb 
at various points between 1931 and 1933. Towards the end of 1927 enquiries 
were instituted by the Ministry of Labour among Juvenile Employment Committees 
to ascertain, in the light of the prospective state of industry during the coming 
years, what effect the general decline in the birth rate would have on the supply 
and demand for juvenile workers between the ages of 14 and 18 in their respective 
areas. The Committees were asked to forecast that supply and demand for the 
next six years, to give their opinion whether any resultant surplus or shortage 
would be so pronounced as to prevent effective absorption into employment or 
hamper production, and, if the transference of juveniles to or from the area were 
likely to become expedient, to advise on the possibility of redistribution of labour 
and certain matters incidental thereto. The circular issued to the Committee 
is reprinted as an appendix to the above memorandum, which contains a summary 
of the views of the Committees with regard to the questions at issue. The different 
areas are classified roughly into four main groups: (1) districts which contemplate 
a surplus rather than a deficit of juvenile labour in the coming years ; (2) districts 
where the decline is expected to be so small as to present no industrial problem ; 
(3) the largest group, in which there will be a decline during the next four or 
five years of between 15 and 30 per cent. in the number of juveniles becoming 
available for employment; (4) a group in which the decline during the next 
few years will exceed 30 per cent. 

Despite possible temporary inconvenience in 1931 or 1932, the Committees, 
as a whole, it is stated, do not anticipate any serious problem arising during the 
next few years, and the general tenor of the reports suggests that industry will, 
in the main, be able to adapt itself, by means of devices suited to the particular 
trade or locality, to meet the modified conditions. 

With regard to the question of migration from areas in which a surplus of 
juvenile labour is anticipated, it should be noted that this problem was con- 
sidered by most of the committees and their reports rendered before the develop- 
ment of the special arrangements made by the Ministry of Labour for the trans- 
ference of boys from the depressed mining areas, which came into force in February 
1928. 


—— Report for the Year 1928. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 139 pp. 
2s. 6d. 


Registry of Friendly Societies. Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
for the Year 1928. Part 5. Building Societies. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1929. 53 pp. 3s. 
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IRISH FREE STATE 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. Twenty- 
sixth General Report, 1927-1928. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1929. v+185 pp. 2s. 


ITALY 

Ministerio dell’ Economia Nazionale. Direzione Generale del Lavoro, della 
Previdenza et del Credito. Jl Fascismo contro la Disoccupazione. By Dr. Ernesto 
CAMPESE. Rome, 1929. 378 pp. 20 lire. 

In this book, which forms a sequel to former works on unemployment insurance 
and the characteristic features of unemployment in Italy, Dr. Campese sets forth 
the means at the disposal of the Fascist State for combating unemployment. 
After a short review of the fundamental principles of the corporative State and 
of the influence of monetary policy on unemployment, he analyses the regulations 
relating to placing, the policy of public works, the policy of emigration and internal 
migration, and rural policy. He also describes the activities of the International 
Labour Organisation in the sphere of unemployment and migration. 


JAPAN 
Cabinet impérial. Bureau de la Statistique générale. Résumé statistique de 
Empire du Japon. 43™¢ année. Tokyo, 1929. vi+155 pp. 


LUXEMBURG 
Office de Statistique. Annuaire officiel 1929. Luxemburg, 1929. xxxvu 


+ 544 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 
Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Bureau central de Statistique. Werk- 


stakingen en Uitsluitingen gedurende het Jaar 1927. Gréves et lockouts pendant 
année 1927. Statistique des Pays-Bas. The Hague, 1928. 34 pp. 


EAST INDIES 

Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. Centraal Kantoor voor 
de Statistiek. Onderzoek naar gezinsuitgaven in Nederlandsch-Indié gedurende 
Augustus 1925, en het jaar 1926. Inquiry into family budgets in the Dutch East 
Indies during August 1925 and the year 1926. Mededeelingen. No. 60. Welte- 
vreden, 1928. 174 pp. 


POLAND 

Ministerstwo Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej. Ubezpieczen Spolecznych w Polsce 
Rok 1927. Warsaw, 1929. 282 pp. 

In addition to the usual information given in this year book on the position 
of social insurance institutions in Poland, the present issue contains financial 
and statistical data relating to the different branches of insurance. 


SPAIN 
Ayuntamiento de Madrid. Delegacion local del Consejo de Trabajo. Esta- 
distica del Trabajo. Anuario de 1927. Madrid, 1929. 58 pp. 


Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. Direccion general de Accion 
social y Emigracion. Servicios de Emigracion. Lstadistica general de la migracion 
espanola en 1926. Serie C. Estadisticas. Madrid, 1928. 117 pp. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Minimum Wage Legisla- 
tion in Various Countries. By Rudolf Bropa. Bulletin No. 467. Miscellaneous 
Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1928. v-+ 125 pp. 20 cents. 

A comparative study of minimum wage regulation in different countries. 
After a short historical review, the author considers the wage legislations in force, 
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the application of the laws, and the results. He notes that the general principle 
embodied in all Australian laws is the guarantee of a living wage to all workers. 
A very general practice, however, has been to fix a basic wage for unskilled labour- 
ers, satisfying only the “normal needs of an average employee, regarded as a human 
being living in a civilised community”, and a secondary wage to remunerate skill 
or other particular qualities. Allowing for certain divergences in the administra- 
tion of the laws, it may be said that the United States, Canada, the Union of South 
Africa, Mexico, Argentina, and Hungary also observe the principle of the living 
wage. 

The author devotes some pages to an interesting review of the protection of 
home workers through minimum wage legislation, He describes the provisions 
in force and their application in France, Norway, Argentina, and Germany. 

Minimum wage regulations, he concludes, eliminate sweating, particularly 
among home workers. and bring about a general increase in wages, greater efficiency 
of workers, and a higher output. Moreover, it cannot be said, he points out, 
that their introduction has had a detrimental effect on industry. 

Mr. Broda lays special emphasis on the part played by the International Labour 
Organisation in connection with the protection of workers through minimum 
wage regulation and shows the importance of international regulation. Finally, 
he gives in an appendix the text of the Draft Convention concerning the creation 
of minimum wage-fixing machinery. 

— Settlement for Accidents to American Seamen. Bulletin No. 466. 
Industrial Accidents and Hygiene Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1928. 1+101 pp. 20 cents. 


—— Wages and Hours of Labour: Common Street Labourers, 1928. 
Bulletin No. 484. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1929. 111-+44 pp. 10 cents. 


Women’s Bureau. The Development of Minimum-Wage Laws in the 
United States, 1912 to 1927. Bulletin No. 61. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 


1928. 1x-+635 pp. 90 cents. 

The first chapter of this study is devoted to the origin and development of 
minimum wage activity in the United States. The first Minimum Wage Act 
was passed by the State of Massachusetts in 1912. Since that date sixteen other 
States have passed laws designed to guarantee to women workers, in return for 
their labour, a wage adequate for self-support. 

The question of how the State shall guarantee this wage to women wage 
earners has found almost as many solutions as there are States with minimum 
wage laws. Roughly speaking, these solutions fall into two main groups: in the 
first are the “inflexible laws” which establish a fixed minimum sum below which 
women’s wages may not fall; in the second are the “flexible laws” which create 
administrative machinery for fixing such a minimum sum, Thirteen out of seven- 
teen States have adopted the second method. Of the thirteen States that have 
enacted flexible laws, ten only have put them into effective operation. An 
average of nine years, it is estimated, is the period that must be considered in 
estimating the effects of minimum wage laws as carried out by decrees. Moreover, 
the report states, after 1925 all minimum wage activity, except in Massachu- 
setts, was very much slowed down as a result of adverse decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Chapter II is devoted to the scope of “flexible laws”. They affect approximately 
a million and a quarter women wage earners, ora little over half the total number 
of women workers in the States concerned. Besides normal women, these laws 
cover three special groups of workers: minors, apprentices, and substandard 
workers. 

Chapters III to XV are devoted to the administration of flexible laws. They 
deal with the following subjects: organisation of administering and enforcing 
agencies, powers of commissions, etc. ; investigation of conditions prior to fixing 
a wage rate; decrees relating to the minimum wage; actual rates fixed for full- 
time experienced workers, compared with cost-of-living figures ; provisions in 
the decrees for workers other than experienced adults working full time ; regula- 
tions for the application of minimum wage rates; formalities necessary before 
the rates and rulings incorporated in the decrees have the force of law ;_ time neces- 
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sary for the promulgation of decrees; enforcement of decrees and penalties for 
violations, etc. ; relation of the courts to the minimum wage laws; appropria- 
tions available for minimum wage activities ; changes in the position of women 
workers since the introduction of minimum wage-fixing machinery. 

In Chapter XVI the “inflexible laws’’ are examined in detail. These laws, 
owing to the very principle on which they rest, can be of only passing value. It is 
difficult to estimate their influence, outside a given period of time, on the level 
of wages. It is probable, however, that they represented, at the time of their 
enactment, a wage standard higher than the average for the State. 

It is also difficult to arrive at any definite opinion on the effects of minimum wage 
regulation as a whole ;_ the limited field in which the laws have operated, the wide 
divergences in practice, the paucity of data available are so many obstacles to 
a demonstration of the fact that this legislation has produced certain specific 
results. Opponents of minimum wage legislation contend that it has had detri- 
mental effects not only on industrial prosperity, but also on the interests of the 
workers. These criticisms, however, appear to be ill founded, and it is an established 
fact that the minimum wage laws have had the effect of materially raising wages, 
more especially the wages of ill-remunerated women workers. 

This substantial volume, which includes a large number of statistical tables, 
gives, in the appendices, the text of the original laws and amendments thereto, 
a summary of the provisions of all decrees, and the provisions relating to ap- 
prentices. 


— Women Workers in Flint, Mich. Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, 
No. 67. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1929. v+80 pp. 15 cents. 

Sets forth the results of an investigation into hours, wages, and working and 
living conditions of girl and women workers in Flint (Michigan), and includes 
data on various social aspects of women’s work. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Agricultural Economies Society. Proceedings of a Conference held at Wadham 
College, Oxford, 6-9 July 1928. Reading, 1928. 55 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Amadeo, Tomas. La funcién social de la Universidad, de la madre, del maestro, 
del empleado piblico, del agrénomo. El Museo social Argentino. Buenos Aires, 
1929. 564 pp. $3. 

Mr. Amadeo, the well-known Argentine sociologist, founder and President of 
the Museo social Argentino, has collected in this volume the text of five interesting 
lectures on the social function of the university, the mother, the teacher, the civil 
servant, and the agriculturist. The lectures are followed by an account of the 
creation, réle, and activities of the Argentine Social Museum. 


Assmann, Dr. Gustav. Die gesetzliche Unfallversicherung der Biihnenangehérigen. 
Berlin, Genossenschaft Deutscher Biihnenangehériger, 1929. 48 pp. 1 mark. 


Association suisse des Electriciens. Accidents dus au courant électrique, survenus 
en Suisse en 1927 et 1928. Rapport de ?Inspectorat des installations a fort courant. 
Tirage & part du Bulletin de A. S. E., No. 7, Année 1929. 10 pp. 


Australian Labour Party. West Australian Branch. Official Report of Pro- 
ceedings of the Seventh General Council (Thirteenth Labour Congress). Weld at 
Perth, 17 October 1928 and succeeding days. 176 pp. 


Benes, Dr. Eduard. O Problému omezeni zbrojeni s hledska politick¢ho 
socialniho a hospodarského. Conférence faite 4 l'Institut Social de la République 
Tchécoslovaque le 22 novembre 1928. Publications de l'Institut social No. 43. 
Prague, 1929. 29 pp. 5 crowns. 

Address on the problem of the reduction of armaments considered from the 
political, social and economic standpoints, delivered by Dr. Benes at the Czecho- 
slovak Social Institute, 22 November 1928. 
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Bercaru, Valeriu. La réforme agraire en Roumanie. Paris, J. Gamber, 1928. 
91 pp. 


Beyling, Dr., and Schultze-Rhonhof. Die Versuchsgrube. Berichte der Versuchs- 
grubengeselischaft. Heft I. Gelsenkirchen, Carl Bertenburg, 1929. 45 pp., dia- 


grams. 


Brezina, Dr. Ernst. Internationale Ubersicht iiber Gewerbekrankheiten nach 
den Berichten der Gewerbeaufsichtsbehirden der Kulturlinder tiber die Jahre 1920 
bis 1926. Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Herausgegeben 
von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Neue Folge. Heft 24. Berlin, 
Julius Springer, 1929. v1+205 pp. 

The author has resumed his analyses of the reports of medical factory inspectors 
in different countries, interrupted during a number of years, and gives in the above 
volume data relating to occupational diseases derived from these reports. After 
a short general review, the data are classified according to poisonous substances or 
source of injury as follows : lead, mercury, various metals, phosphorus, arsenic, 
antimony, sulphuretted hydrogen, chlorine, hydrochloric acid, hydro- 
fluoric acid, sulphuric acid, sulphur dioxide, nitrous gases, alkalis, carbon mon- 
oxide, carbon bisulphide, aliphatic compounds, cyanogen compounds, benzine and 
petroleum, benzene and its derivatives, tar, oils, etc., miscellaneous poisons, 
anthrax, miscellaneous infections, dusts, fatigue and high temperatures, skin 
diseases, affections of the eye, compressed air, radiant energy, electricity, mis- 
cellaneous questions. The countries considered are: Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Switzerland. An index 
facilitates reference. 

Part of the material collected by Dr. Brezina has already been published in 
the International Labour Review, February-October 1926 (data for 1920-1922) 
and April-July 1928 (data for 1923). 


Caminati, Carlo, and Mosca, Dr. Attilio. Gli effetti fisiologici delle correnti 
eettriche in rapporto a una migliore prevenzione degli infortuni e ad una maggiore 
efficacia dei soccorsi. Gruppo S.I. P. Torino. Ufficio Prevenzioni. Pubblicazione 
N. 1. Novembre 1928. Turin. 23 pp. 

Study, published by the “Societa idroelettrica Piemonte”, on the physio- 
logical effects of electric currents considered in connection with measures for the 
prevention of accidents and the organisation of first aid. 


Carlot, Jeanne. Manuel de l’artisan. Ce que tout artisan doit savoir. Paris, 
Editions de “L’Usine”, 1929. v+148 pp. 12 frs. 


Detailed analysis of French legislation relating to handicrafts. 


Carslaw, R. McG. Four Years’ Farming in East Anglia, 1922-1927. Being 
a Detailed Investigation of the Costs and Returns on Twenty-six Farms. Foreword 
by J. A. Venn, M.A. University of Cambridge, Department of Agriculture. 
Farm Economics Branch. Report No. 12. Cambridge, 1929. x-+125 pp. 


® Christelisk Nationaal Vakverbond in Nederland. Dertiende Verslag, 1 Januari 
1927 tot 31 December 1928. Hoorn. 464 pp. 

Report of the Netherlands Federation of Christian Trade Unions for the years 
1927 and 1928. 


Clay, Henry. The Problem of Industrial Relations and other Lectures. London, 
Macmillan and Co., 1929. 1x+3822 pp. 

These essays are the product of a rare combination of qualities : the objective 
attitude proper to an economist, a close acquaintance with various of the attempts 
to grapple with problems of industrial relations and wages, an ability to penetrate 
to the underlying principles and a gift of clear expression. Several of the papers 
have been published before in the Economic Journal and elsewhere, while others 
have been delivered as special lectures. Gathered together, they form a valuable 
description, analysis and interpretation of certain of the more important aspects 
of British industry during the last ten years. 
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Four out of the fourteen papers are concerned with the prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes ; four others with wage questions; and two are 
devoted to unemployment. Of the remaining four, that entitled “A word for 
laissez faire” may be mentioned as being of particular interest at the present 
time. 

Maintaining that “free enterprise is the essence of laissez faire”, Professor Clay 
urges that the first need of a Liberal policy “is to recognise that private enterprise 
is only a means to an end, the building up and maintenance of an efficient economic 
organisation, and that it must and can be subjected, like any other social activity, 
to such regulations and conditions as society is agreed upon”. In the same essay 
he points out that: “A policy of prohibitions, designed to enforce the observance 
of international conventions on labour conditions, would be consistent with the 
principle of the Factory Acts, and should be supported by Liberals.” 


Collis, Edgar L. The Coal Miner: his Health, Diseases and General Welfare. 
Reprinted from the Journal of Industrial Hygiene. Glasgow, The Industrial Health 
Education Society. 24 pp. Is. 


Compeyrot, Jean. Ce qu'il faut connaitre de la finance internationale. Paris, 
Boivin et Cie, 1929. 160 pp. 8 frs. 


Felber, Georg-Wilhelm. Der menschliche Arbeitsaufwand der provinzialsdchsischen 
Landwirtschaft in den einzelnen Arbeitsabschnitten untersucht an 78 Betrieben. 
Arbeiten der Landwirtschaftskammer fiir die Provinz Sachsen. Heft 51. Halle. 


75 pp. 


Ferenczi, Imre. International Migrations. Vol. I: Statistics. Compiled on 
behalf of the International Labour Office, Geneva, with Introduction and Notes 
by Imre Frerencz1, and edited on behalf of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research by Walter F. Winiucox. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1929. 1,112 pp. 

An article dealing with the contents of this volume is given above in this 
number of the Review under the title: ‘A Historical Study of Migration Statistics”’. 
A shorter notice appeared in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXI, No. 6, 
5 Aug. 1929, pp. 171-172. 


—— Surpopulation et politique de natalité. Reprinted from the Revue économique 
internationale. September 1928. Brussels, Goemaere, 1928. 40 pp. 

After defining over-population, the author considers demographic data and 
estimates emanating from human geography as to the population capacity of the 
world, and the results of the latest researches in political economy. He concludes 
that the alleged danger of over-population of the world is not proved, and that 
neither birth control nor such measures as family allowances and family insurance 
can exercise a decisive influence within the near future on the increase of world 
population. The optimum rate of increase in the density of population in a given 
country, particularly as regards the working population, depends on conditions 
in that country and on the stage of development it has reached. 


Gallart Folch, Alejandro. Derecho administrativo y procesal de las corporaciones 
de trabajo seguido de las principales disposiciones legales y reglamentarias sobre la 
organizacién corporativa de trabajo. Barcelona, Bosch, 1929. 355 pp. 12 pesetas. 

In this work, which is a technical legal study, the author analyses the structure 
of the corporative organisation of Spanish industry and its rules of procedure in 
matters of jurisdiction. The texts of the legal provisions concerning corporative 
organisation are given as appendices. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Thirtieth Annual Report 1929. London, 
1929. 35 pp. 


Gesamtverband der Krankenkassen Deutschlands. Deutscher Krankenkassen- 
kongress, 1928. Bericht iiber die XII. ordeniliche Mitgliederversammlung 
des Gesamtverbandes der Krankenkassen Deutschlands 2i).-21. August 1928 2 
Kénigsberg i. Pr. 141 pp. 
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Giese, Dr. Fritz, and others. Arbeits- und Berufspsychologie. Herausgegeben 
und mit einem Vorwort von Dr. Fritz Gresr. Handbuch der Arbeitswissenschaft 
Band V. Objektspsychotechnik. Teil I. Halle, Carl Marhold, 1928. v1 + 231 pp 


While, hitherto, the principal object of psychotechnics has been the study of 
the individual, the determination of his capacities and aptitudes, the definition 
of his psycho-physiological type, with a view to his adaptation to occupational 
requirements, the field of investigation now tends to widen, and to include the 
analysis of the material conditions of the various occupations, their essential 
character, etc. 

The above volume is almost entirely devoted to the study of industrial psychology 
from this new aspect. The principal questions discussed are the psychology of the 
work and of the occupation, the psychotechnics of organisation and “ human 
economy ”’, science and the field of work, collective psychology and labour. The 
first section of the book, however, deals with the analysis of the individual. 


Gifford, J. L. K. Economic Statistics for Australian Arbitration Courts. Explana- 
tion of their Uses, Criticism of Existing Statistics and Suggestions for their Improve- 
ment. Melbourne University Press. Economic Series No. 3. Melbourne, Macmillian 
and Co., 1928. 110 pp. 5s. 


Gothaisches Jahrbuch fiir Diplomatie, Verwaltung und Wirtschaft. Hundert- 
sechsundsechzigster Jahrgang 1929. Gotha, Justus Perthes, 1929. 796 pp. 


Halbjahresbuch der Arbeitsvermitilung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. UHeraus- 
gegeben von Dr. F. Barnpt, Dr. B. Lenretptr und Dr. O. Weicerr. 1. Band, 
Jahrgang 1928, 1. Halfte. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1928. 351 pp. 


The German Act of 16 July 1927 on placing and unemployment insurance, 
its administration, and the relative judicial decisions have been the subject of 
many works and have given rise to a large number of decrees and regulations. 
The object of the above work is to co-ordinate this material. The first volume 
gives a list of articles, monographs, etc., on placing and unemployment published 
from 1 July 1927 to 30 June 1928, and administrative orders and judicial decisions 
issued from 1 July to 30 September 1928. In future volumes the period covered 
will be six months only. The arrangement of the material facilitates reference. 


Hartrodt, Dr. Georg. Die Ausstellung: Die Arbeitsgebiete des Reichsarbeits- 
ministeriums. Mit einem Geleitwort von Dr. Hermann Geis. Zweite, neubearbeitete 
Auflage. Berlin, 1929. 48 pp., illustr. 

About a year ago the German Ministry of Labour opened an exhibition designed 
to make its various activities better known. This pamphlet, containing several 
illustrations, gives a description of the different sections of the exibition, which are 
devoted respectively to : general and administrative affairs ; protection of disabled 
men ; social insurance ; welfare work ; protection of labour and labour legislation 
(including international labour legislation) ; labour exchanges, insurance against 
unemployment and unemployment relief through public works ; housing problems ; 
and a collection of orthopaedic appliances. 


Hoffer, Carl Ignaz. Notwendigkeit der Wirtschaftsgeographie fiir den Landwirt 
und Agrarpolitiker. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1929. 56 pp. 


Irish Labour Party and Trade Union Congress. Thirty-fourth Annual Report. 
Being the Report of the National Executive for 1927-1928 and the Report of the Proceed- 
ings of the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting held at Belfast, 6-9 August 1928. Dublin, 
1929. 124 pp. 


Istituto Nazionale per le Case degli Impiegati dello Stato. L'opera dell’ Istituto 
nel suo primo triennio. Rome, 1929. 174 pp. 

Report of the Italian National Institute for the Housing of State Employees 
for the first three years of its activities. 


Jewish Colonisation Association. Rapport de la Direction générale au Conseil 
@ Administration pour l année 1927 présenté a 0 Assemblée générale du 27 octobre 1928. 
Paris, 1928. x1 + 278 pp. 
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*The Jewish Colonisation Association, founded in 1891, publishes an annual 
report which is a mine of information on the work of the Association and on possibili- 
ties of employment in a large number of European countries, America, and Palestine. 
According to the report for 1927, the policy of the Association takes into account 
the fact that, under present circumstances, it is preferable to retain Jewish elements 
in their country of origin rather than encourage them to go to oversea countries. 
Interesting information is also given on the programme of the HJCEM, an orga- 
nisation which co-ordinates the activities of the different Jewish societies dealing 
with emigration. The volume also contains an extract from a remarkable report 
by Mr. Edouard OuncreE on the present development of European emigration 
and on the new policy which this development necessitates. 


Jones, Thomas Jesse. Essentials of Civilization. A Study in Social Values. 
American Social Science Series. Under the Editorship of Howard W. Odum. 
New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1929. xxvii + 267 pp. 


This book contains chapters on the relations between civilisation on the one 
hand, and governments, and economic, religious, and other organisations on the 
other, and concludes by emphasing the essential necessity for unity and co-opera- 
tion in the cause of civilisation. 


Jouvenel, Bertrand de. L’ économie dirigée. Le programme de la nouvelle généra- 
tion. Bibliothéque syndicaliste. Paris, Librairie Valois, 1928. 194 pp. 12 frs. 


In the author’s opinion control of national economy should not lead to an undue 
development of administrative machinery or to bureaucracy. The State should, 
on the contrary, be renewed by the transfer of many of its functions to organised 
groups. “To control or direct national economy ”’, he says, “ is to make private 
activities serve public ends. ” 


Julin, Armand. Principes de statistique théorique et appliquée. Tome II. Fasci- 
cule I. Statistique économique. Fascicule II. Statistique des prix et méthode des indez- 
numbers. g Paris and Brussels, Marcel Riviére, Albert Dewit, 1928. 


Kemény, Dr. Georg, and Vago, Joseph. Die Volkswirtschaft Ungarns im Jahre 
1927. Mit einem Geleitwort von Dr. Alexander Propovics. Budapest, Pester 
Lloyd, 1928. 185 pp. 


This volume contains an account of the world economic situation in 1927 and 
of the economic development of Hungary during that year. Hungarian agriculture, 
industry, and commerce are examined in turn. The first two chapters deal with 
money, the money market, and public finance. 


Krahelska, Halina, and Landau, Wladyslaw. Ochrona Pracy w Polsce. (Sten 
Obecny i drogi Dalszego Rozwoju.) Warsaw, 1928. 43 pp. 


Pamphlet devoted to the question of labour protection in Poland. The first 
part deals with the present position. Mrs. Kraneiska reviews the provisions 
relating to the health, living conditions and rights of workers, and the administra- 
tion of protective laws. The second part indicates the directions in which labour 
legislation might be developed in Poland. The author (Mr. Lanpav) considers 
that labour should be brought into closer relations with the other factors in produc- 
tion. He emphasises the importance of the part played by labour in the economic 
sphere, and points to the need of a uniform labour code. 


Kihne, Hans, and Rawicz, Erwin. Die Sonderregelung bei berufsiiblicher 
Arbeitslosigkeit. Textausgabe mit sozialpolitischen und rechilichen Erldiuterungen. 
Berlin, 1929. 189 pp. 


After a short statement of the problem of seasonal unemployment, the occupa- 
tions affected, and the proportions it has attained during recent years, the authors 
consider the German Act of 24 December 1928 on special assistance in cases of 
seasonal unemployment and the relative Decrees, giving examples to illustrate 
each legal provision and the text of the provisions in force. The book ends with 
an analysis of the measures taken to collect statistics, enjoined by the President 
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of the Federal Institute of Placing and Unemployment Insurance, with a view to 
measuring the fluctuations and characteristics of seasonal unemployment which 
the legislator must take into account in framing definite regulations. 


Kuske, Dr. Bruno. Die kulturhistorische Bedeutung des Genossenschaftsge- 
dankens. Die Genossenschaft. Sammlung von Schriften und Vortriigen des Semi- 
nars fiir Genossenschaftswesen an der Universitat K6ln. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
Georg Fucus und Dr. W. Virvcers. 1. Heft. Halberstadt, H. Meyer, 1928. 47 pp. 


Landwirtschaftliche Privat-Buchstelle fiir die Provinz Sachsen und Anhalt, 
Aktiengesellschaft, Magdeburg. Ergebnisse und Erfahrungen aus der Buchfiihrung 
von 400 landwirtschaftlichen Betrieben und thre Anwendung bei der Betriebsfiihrung 
und -organisation sowie bei der Wirtschafisberatung. Magdeburg, 1928. vm + 227 pp. 


Latvijas Kooperativu Kongresu Padome. Conseil des Congrés coopératifs de la 
Latvie. Latvijas Kooperacijas Gada Gramata. Septitais Gads. Annuaire de la 
coopération de la Latvie, 7™°* année. Riga, 1929. 330 pp. 

The headings to the numerous statistical tables contained in this co-operative 
year book are provided with a French translation. 


Lin, Sung-Ho. Factory Workers in Tangku. Social Research Publications. 
Edited by L. K. Tao. Peiping, Social Research Department, China Foundation for 
the Promotion of Education and Culture, 1928. x + 128 pp. Cloth $1.50 ; sewed $1. 


Maher, Amy G. Ohio Wage Earners in the Manufacture of Textiles and Textile 
Products 1914-1927. Toledo (Ohio), Information Bureau on Women’s Work, 1929. 
99 pp. $2. 

Study on wage rates, earnings, and fluctuations of employment in the textile 
industry in the State of Ohio, with some data relating to industrial accidents. 
The material is arranged in six sections devoted respectively to all textiles and textile 
products, men’s clothing industry, women’s clothing industry, hosiery and knit 
goods, the clothing industry in Cleveland, and the men’s clothing industry in Cin- 
cinnati. These two cities are the most important centres in Ohio as regards the 
clothing industry. The study covers the period 1914-1927. For each of the groups 
considered the author shows the proportion of men and women employed, median 
weekly wage rates, average annual earnings, and fluctuations of unemployment. 
The proportion of women employed during 1927 in the textile industry of Ohio 
considered as a whole was 67.32 per cent ; it was 73.84 per cent. in the men’s cloth- 
ing industry, 75.48 per cent. in the women’s clothing industry, and 78.17 per cent. 
in the hosiery and knit goods industry. The median wage rates for men and women 
workers in these industries varied considerably. In 1914 the median wage rate 
for men was $14.04 and for women $8.16 ; in 1927 it had risen to $28.53 for men 
and $17.69 for women. The index number of the cost of living, as computed by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, was 167.7 in 1927 as compared with 


100 in 1914. 
The study includes a large number of statistical tables and charts. 


Martineck, Dr., and Wankelmuth, Dr. Richilinien iiber Gesundheitsfiirsorge 
in der versicherten Bevilkerung. Vom 27. Februar 1929. Mit einem Geleitwort von 
Dr. Grierer. Arbeit und Gesundheit. Schriftenreihe zum Reichsarbeitsblatt. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Martineck. Heft 11. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1929. 
Iv + 220 pp. 

Contains the principles drawn up by the German Federal Ministry of Labour 
relating to social assistance to persons compulsorily insured, together with a large 
number of notes and appendices. Although it deals exclusively with German 
legislation and its administration, the book, by the wealth of information it contains, 
should prove extremely useful to specialists in social medicine and social insurance 


in other countries. 

Moning, Erich. Arbeitsbeschaffung fiir Erwerbsbeschriinkte. Inaugural-Disser- 
tation zur Erlangung der Dokturwiirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaft- 
lichen Fakultaét der Universitat KéIn. Hagen, Erich Moning, 1928. 132 pp. 

10 
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Study on the adaptation of the disabled and infirm to industrial occupations. 
After defining “ reduced working capacity *’ and giving a classification of persons 
thus handicapped, the author makes a statistical survey of invalidity in Germany 
and analyses the special difficulties which confront the disabled on the labour 
market. He emphasises the twofold necessity of putting the disabled in a position 
to carry out work suited to their capacity and of providing special remedies for 
the unemployment of this class of worker. The last two chapters are devoted 
respectively to physical rehabilitation, education, and vocational training, and to 
placing problems (legal and other measures), stability of employment, and the 
creation of special workrooms for disabled workers. The resolutions passed by the 
experts assembled in 1923 by the International Labour Office to examine the 
problem of placing disabled men in employment are given in the appendices. The 
volume contains a clear and concise exposition of the action taken in this field in 
Germany. 


Mortara, Giorgio. Prospettive economiche. Anno nono. 1929-V II. Milan, Univer- 
sita Bocconi, 1929. x11 -+ 498 pp. 40 lire. 


Mr. Mortara’s study on the economic outlook for 1929, the ninth volume in this 
series, contains, like former issues, a general and well-documented analysis of the 
agricultural, industrial, monetary, and financial situation, and of the position as 
regards transport in 1928, throughout the world, and more particularly in Italy. 
At the end of each chapter the author describes the prospects for 1929. 


Miller, Dr. Karl Valentin. <Arbeiterbewegung und Bevilkerungsfrage. Gewerk- 
schafts-Archiv- Biicherei. Herausgegeben von Karl Zwinc. 6. Band. Jena, Karl 
Zwing, 1927. 154 pp. 4.50 marks ; bound 5.40 marks. 


The author’s purpose is to supply German trade unionists with a clear statement 
of the population problem. He is an advocate of neo-malthusianism. 


National Federation of Women’s Institutes. The Twelfth Annual Report for the 
period ended 31 December 1928. London, 1924. 164 pp. 


The twelfth Annual Report of the National Federation of Women’s Institutes 
shows the steady growth of the movement in Great Britain and overseas. During 
the year under review 269 new institutes were formed, and, although 22 are reported 
as having lapsed or been suspended, the total number of institutes increased to 
4,244 (81 December 1928). The Federation takes a keen interest in international 
affairs and is in touch with the International Council of Women, the Union des 
Femmes suisses, etc. A resolution was carried at the last annual meeting of the 
Federation, in May 1929, urging “‘every Women’s Institute to study the work 
of the League of Nations and to consider how best to further the cause of 
world peace ”’. 


National Industrial Conference Board. A Picture of World Economic Conditions 
at the Beginning of 1929. New York, 1929. xiv + 255 pp. $2.50. 


This book, the second in the series of periodical reviews of world economic 
conditions published by the National Industrial Conference Board, will certainly 
be of great use to all those seeking information on economic progress in different 
parts of the world in 1928. It is divided into two parts. The first gives information 
regarding industrial production, wages and employment, prices, foreign trade 
and conditions of public and private finance in twenty-two countries, including 
the United States. The second contains original articles specially prepared by 
foreign correspondents of the National Industrial Conference Board. The book 
also includes a brief and useful general survey. 


Industrial Standardisation. New York, 1929. x1v + 306 pp. $3.50. 


A clear and comprehensive study of the nature and meaning of the industrial 
standardisation movement as a whole. It gives a description of the movement as 
expressed by the standardisation work of individual concerns in the United 
States and in other countries, examines the authenticity of the economic advan- 
tages claimed by advocates of standardisation, and discusses some of the problems 
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involved in the extended application of standardisation. The interesting appen- 
dices include a list of national standardising bodies in twenty-one countries and 
of manufacturers doing organised work on standards in the United States. 


Neuberger, Dr. Josef. Die Hauptwanderungen der Juden seit 1914. Inaugural- 
Disseration zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der Staatswissenschaften der 
Hohen Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultét der Universitat K6ln. 
Cologne, Joachim Fink, 1928. 75 pp. 


Niederésterreichische Landes-Landwirtschaftskammer. Bericht iiber die Renta- 
bilitat der niederisterreichischen Landwirtschaft im Jahre 1927. Vienna, 1928. 
71 pp. 

The practice of farm accounting was started in Lower Austria in 1924 when the 
Chamber of Agriculture of that Province gave a six days’ instruction course to 
52 peasant proprietors on condition that they bound themselves for one year 
thereafter to keep accounts on their own farms and to send them in to the Account- 
ing Bureau of the Chamber. This system, which has been imitated from the Swiss 
practice, has proved very successful. Some 600 farm owners have been willing to 
present themselves for instruction under these conditions and have afterwards 
carried out the principles advocated, and there is hope that the practice of farm 
accounting will gradually become firmly established, especially in view of the fact 
that the systems throughout all the Austrian Provinces have been made identical. 
Much depends, however, on the presence of a first-class staff at the central bureau. 

The number of farms whose accounts were examined for 1927 was 166. The 
report gives full details on all questions of production and finance, and some interest- 
ing particulars relating to labour, 71 per cent. of which was family labour. It 
provides data relating to labour cost, including wages in cash and in kind to hired 
workers, an estimation of cash to family workers on the basis of farm servants’ 
wages and an estimation of the cost of board both of hired and of family workers. 
It is not stated whether the wide variation in the cost of board recorded on different 
farms is due in part to different standards of living, to local prices, or to any other 
ascertainable cause. The importance of precise information on such items as daily 
board is made clear. 


Office régional agricole de l'Est. L’agriculture dans le département de Meurthe- 
et-Moselle en 1927. Juin 1927. Bulletin No. 17. Nancy, 1927. Iv + 260 pp. 

A collection of monographs concerning certain natural and human factors in 
agricultural production. Among the difficulties with which agriculturists in the 
department of Meurthe-et-Moselle were faced after the war the rural exodus 
occupies the first place. 


Ohara Institute of Social Research. The Labour Year Book of Japan, 1928. 
Osaka. 


Pap, Dr. Dezsi. 4 Maganalkalmazottak Szolgalati Viszonyanak Térvenyi 
Szabalyozasa. Publication of the Hungarian Society for Social Policy, No. 24, 
Budapest, 1929. 176 pp. 

Contains the text of an address given by Dr. Pap on the legal regulation of con- 
ditions of employment of commercial employees and clerks in Hungary, the speeches 
delivered on the occasion of the enquiry into the subject, and the text of a Bill 
dealing with the question, containing 115 sections, drafted by Dr. Pap. 


Pasvolsky, Leo. Economic Nationalism of the Danubian States. The Institute 
of Economics of the Brookings Institution. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1928. 
xvi + 609 pp. $3. 

The five countries with which this book is concerned are Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 
At the close of the war, which shattered the structure of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, these States were set up or reconstituted as independent political and 
economic entities. They remain linked, however, by common economic bonds, and 
the author’s main purpose is to examine how far they can achieve economic unity. 
He considers their respective problems and interests, and, in the light of the statis- 
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tical data and economic facts recorded, attempts to deduce some general indica- 
tions, more particularly as regards the organisation of production and customs 
policy. He makes a critical examination of various solutions suggested with a view 
to overcoming the difficulties the Danubian countries have to face. The weight of 
the argument, he concludes, is against the creation of a Danubian economic union. 
In Mr. Pasvolsky’s opinion, the solution of the problems involved must be sought 
on a European rather than on a regional scale. “It can come only”, he says, 
“ with the general economic improvement of Europe and the establishment of freer 
commercial intercourse among European céuntries generally. ” 


Pierard, Louis. Belgian Problems since the War. The Institute of Politics 
Publications, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. New Haven, Yale University 
Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1929. x + 106 pp. 


This little book, to which Mr. Emile VANDERVELDE contributes a foreword, 
contains a number of lectures delivered in the United States by Mr. Pierard. One 
of these is devoted to the use of workers’ spare time, a topic with which Mr.Pierard, 
Member of the Belgian Parliament and promoter of legislation on the subject, is 
particularly well qualified to deal. The major part of the book, however, is given 
to the aims, organisation and history of the Belgian Labour Party. 


Perroux, Francois. Contribution a l'étude de l'économie et des finances publiques 
de U' Italie depuis la guerre. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1929. 357 pp. 50 frs. 


Pink, Louis H. The New Day in Housing. With an Introduction by Alfred 
E. Smiru. New York, The John Day Company, 1928. x1v + 208 pp., illustr. 


After showing the gravity of the housing problem for the working population 
of the United States, and more particularly of New York, and reviewing the solu- 
tions of the same problem attempted in the principal European countries, the 
author outlines a scheme conforming to American conceptions. Founded on experi- 
ments already made and on legislation in force in the State of New York, the system 
of limited dividend housing companies, he considers, would contribute substantially 
to the improvement of housing conditions not only as regards the actual provision 
of houses, but also as regards the promotion of the moral and physical welfare 
of the people. 


Rabinowicz, Léon. Le probléme de la population en France. Précédé d'une 
Histoire générale de la population. Etude de sociologie de la population. Paris, Marcel 
Riviére, 1929. 430 pp. 30 frs. 

In this “ sociological study of population ” the author has consistently followed 
the method of historical materialism. The first part of the book is devoted to a 
general historical and documented review of population, facts and ideas, down to 
modern times, the second to the demographic situation in France. In both the 
author emphasises the close relations between economic evolution and the move- 
ment of the population. He considers that the demographic policy of France should 
be directed primarily towards reducing the mortality among the poorer classes. 


Rand School of Social Science. Labour Research Department. The American 
Labour Year Book, 1929. New York. 302 pp. 


This year book, which has now reached its tenth edition, contains a record of 
industrial and labour developments in the United States and in other countries 
over the last two years. The general arrangement and the main subjects dealt 
with are the same as in former issues. 


Ratner, G. Agricultural Co-operation in the Soviet Union. Edited by The Horace 
Plunkett Foundation. Translator: M. Dicspy. London, George Routledge and 
Sons, 1929. x11 + 90 pp. 

Brief description of the legal foundations and present position of agricultural 
co-operation in Russia, followed by an enumeration of agricultural co-operative 
organisations in the Soviet Union and a short account of their commercial activities 
and agencies in other countries. 
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Raue, Dr. Franz. Die Saisonarbeit als sozialpolitisches Problem. Fragen des 
Arbeitsmarktes. Disserationsreihe des Seminars fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Berufs- 
beratung an der Universitit Miinster i. W. Herausgegeben von Dr. Heinrich WeBer 
und Dr. Bernhard OxpeMann. Heft VI. Miinster, Selbstverlag des Seminars fiir 
Arbeitsvermittlung und Berufsberatung, 1928. x1 + 156 pp., tables. 


This monograph — the sixth volume of a series dealing with “ problems of the 
labour market ” published by the Seminar for the study of placing and vocational 
guidance in the University of Miinster — is devoted to an examination of the pro- 
blems raised by the seasonal nature of certain occupations. After defining the 
economic phenomenon of seasonal work and setting forth the definitions it has 
been given with a view to its legal regulation, the author analyses the facts concern- 
ing the market for seasonal labour, the characteristic features of demand and supply, 
seasonal fluctuations in employment, preventive measures against unemployment 
(organisation of placing), and palliatives (unemployment relief). 

In the second chapter the author considers problems connected with the labour 
contract of seasonal workers: hours of work, dismissal, workers’ representation 
in the undertaking, social insurance, and wages. In this study, which was completed 
in the autumn of 1927, the author was unable to take into account the new German 
regulations on placing and unemployment insurance. 


Reichs-Landbund. Buchstelle. Hauptstelle fiir den Schlesischen Landbund; 
Landwirtschaftliche Betriebsergebnisse. Wirtschafisjahr 1927-1928. Berlin, 1928. 
19 pp. 


—— Landeshauptstelle fiir Anhalt zu Cithen. Landwirtschaftliche Betriebs- 
ergebnisse. Wirtschaftsjahr 1927-1928. Berlin, 1928, 39 pp. 


Robertson, D. H. Money. Introduction by J. M. Keynes, M.A., C.B. New 
Edition revised. Cambridge Economic Handbooks, II. London, Nisbet ; Cambridge, 
University Press, 1928. xiv + 181 pp. 


This is a second edition of Professor Robertson's exposition of the theory of 
money, which originally appeared as part of the series of Cambridge economic 
handbooks, published in 1922. Professor Robertson has very largely re-written 
the book, partly in order to take account of the great monetary events which have 
happened during the last seven years, and partly because the author “ believes 
himself to have learned more about the theory of money ”. It gives an admirable 
summary of the subject, and in particular of the monetary collapse during the war, 
the subsequent restoration of the gold standard, and the question of the business 
cycle. 


Ross, Edward Alsworth. Standing Room Only ? New York and London, The 
Century Co., 1927. xiv + 368 pp. 

Professor Ross considers that whether a people’s economic lot improves or 
worsens depends at bottom on two factors, namely, the growth of population and 
the increase of food production. For more than a century the latter has been 
outrunning the former, but now the advanced peoples have experienced such an 
astounding fall in the death rate in consequence of advances in medical science, 
public health measures, etc., that population is leaping ahead, except among 
those peoples which have their reproduction under control. Population pressure, 
he says, is very unequal over the globe, and this leads to a demand for 
emigration among the congested peoples. The advanced peoples, therefore, menaced 
as to standards of culture and standards of living, and even self-perpetuation, by 
the possible ingress of aliens unlike in traditions, training and manner of thought, 
are forced, in sheer self-defence, to bar out mass immigration. 

That is the general underlying idea of the book, in which the author examines, 
in the light of voluminous statistical and documentary evidence, the facts concern- 
ing the improvement in the health of the people and the fall in the death rate, 
population growth, population pressure, and birth control, which he calls “ adaptive 
fertility ”. ”. In the second part he considers problems of international migration, 
giving special attention to the countries of Asia, and concludes that the immigra- 
tion countries must, in order to protect their standards, set up a great barrier by 
means of immigration restrictions. 
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Rychlinski, Stanislaw. Czas Oracy w Przemysle Polskim w Swietle Wynikow 
Ankiety Zwiaku Stowarzyszen Zawodowych. La durée du travail dans lindustrie 
polonaise d’apres les résultats de UV enquéte faite par ! Union des syndicats professionnels. 
Institut d’Economie sociale. Questions ouvriéres No. 5. Warsaw, 1929. 103 pp. 

This report on the results of an enquiry carried out by the Polish Federation 
of Trade Unions gives a history of Polish legislation relating to working hours since 
the promulgation of the Act of 18 December 1919, which introduced the 46-hour 
week in industry and commerce. The numerous tables included show the actual 
hours of work in various industries, the amount and remuneration of overtime, 
the extent to which the Saturday half-holiday is observed, etc. Comparisons are 
made between hours of work in Poland and in other countries. A summary of a 
couple of pages in French is given at the end of the volume. 


Sady Pracy. Introduction de M. Skokowsk1 et commentaires de WENGIEROW. 
Ustawodawstwo Pracy. Tom IV. Warsaw, Ksiegarnia Robotnicza, 1929. xx1 + 
105 pp. 

A clear and comprehensive commentary on the Decree of 22 March 1928 relat+ 
ing to the arbitration of labour disputes. 


Scheepvaart Vereenigingen Zuid en Noord. Associations maritimes sud et nord. 
Tableau comparatif des prescriptions légales de différents pays concernant la protec- 
tion contre les accidents des ouvriers occupés au chargement et au déchargement des 
navires. Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 49 pp. 


Schiirch, Charles. Le probléme de la céruse devant le parlement suisse. Réponse 
au rapport du Conseil fédéral. Berne, Union syndicale suisse. 16 pp. 


Sestini, Leone. Profilassi della Emigrazione e Polizia sanitaria marittima. 
Trattato Italiano d’Igiene. Pubblicato per monografie sotto la direzione del Prof, 
Oddo CasaGRANDI. 157. Turin, 1928. 227 pp., illustr. 25 lire. 

Contains data relating to Italian emigration, and the texts and an analysis 
of the Italian legislation in force concerning emigration and hygiene in the mer- 
cantile marine. 


Strehl, Dr. Carl. Handbuch der Blindenwohlfahrispflege. Ein Nachschlagewerk 
fiir Behirden, Fiirsorger, Aerzte, Erzieher, Blinde und deren Angehérige. Unter 
Mitwirkung von Fachleuten. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1927. xv + 306 pp. 


Thiele, Dr. A., and others. Frauenarbeit. Beihefte zum Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbe- 
hygiene und Unfallverhiitung. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft 
fiir Gewerbehygiene. Beiheft 18. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1929. 1v + 76 pp. 


Contains a number of studies on the medical aspect of women’s work. In the 
first, Dr. Tu1tELE rapidly reviews some general problems relating to women’s work 
and the health of the population. Other studies deal with women’s work and factory 
inspection (KrUGER), women’s work and pregnancy (SELLHEIM and KUsTNER), 
and the woman worker (JuNAcz). 

The most important contribution is that dealing with measures relating to 
factory organisation and technique, especially in the metal industry, designed 
to improve the working conditions of women (Lreirer). Occupational selection 
and training, working premises, the use of mechanical appliances and transport 
and lifting apparatus, the “chain” system, safety measures, and hygiene and 
welfare are among the subjects treated. Numerous illustrations are included. 


Thomas, Edgar, and Blagburn, C. H. Economic and Financial Results on Three 
Arable-Sheep Farms, 1924-1925, 1925-1926, 1926-1927. University of Reading, 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Faculty of Agriculture and Horticulture. 
Accounting Studies 1. Reading, 1928. 38 pp. Is. 


Economic and Financial Results on Five Dairy Farms, 1924-25, 1925-26, 





1926-27. University of Reading, Faculty of Agriculture and Horticulture, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics. Accounting Studies 2. Bulletin XX XVII. Reading, 
1929. 36 pp. Is. 
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Velay, Paul. L’origine du droit et de obligation sociale. La propriété et la guerre. 
Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1929. xv + 227 pp. 


Verband der Deutschen Buchdrucker. Jahresbericht 1928. Berlin. 127 pp. 


Verband der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter. Geschiftsbericht fiir das Jahr 1928. 
Berlin, 1929. 354 pp. 
Tariflihne der Beschdftigten im Organisationsbereich des WVerbandes der 
Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter. Stand am 31. Dezember 1928. Berlin, 1929. 348 pp. 
1.50 marks. 





Verein fiir Sozialpolitik. WVerhandlungen des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik in Ziirich 
1928. Wandlungen des Kapitalismus. Auslandanleihen. Kredit und Konjunktur. 
Auf Grund der stenographischen Niederschrift herausgegeben von Dr. Franz 
Boese. Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. 175. Band. Munich, Leipzig, Duncker 
und Humblot, 1929. rx + 408 pp. 


Report of the meeting held by the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik at Zurich, 13-15 
September 1928. It includes reports submitted by Dr. Werner Somparr on the 
transformation of capitalism ; by Dr. Moritz Julius Bonn on foreign loans considered 
from the standpoint of financial policy ; by Dr. Eugen Grossmann on foreign 
loans ; by Dr. Felix Somary on some problems connected with the international 
movement of capital ; by Dr. EucKEN on the relations between credit and economic 
conditions ; and by Adolf Jour on the same subject. The discussions which followed 
are also recorded. The appendices include a report by Dr. Julius Wo.rr on the 
discussion of the question of the transformation of capitalism and an account 
by Mr. Louis Pommery of the part played by France on the international money 
market. 


Vereinigung der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbinde. Die Arbeitsmarktlage der 
dilteren Angestellten. Berlin. 31 pp. 


Vigliani, Dott. G. Antonio. L’organizzazione scientifica del lavoro dal punto di 
vista medico. Preparazione-selezione e manutenzione della mano dopera. “La 
Vigil’, Istituto medico nazionale per la cura degli operai infortunati e per l’igiene 
e la medicina sul lavoro. Turin, 1928. 64 pp. 


Study devoted to the scientific organisation of work considered from the medical 
standpoint. The author reviews in succession the need of such organisation, the 
utilisation (as opposed to the exploitation) of men, the Taylor system, the attitude 
of the Fascist General Confederation of Industry, the problem of the scientific 
organisation of work, the attitude to it of medical inspectors, etc. 

Special paragraphs are devoted to vocational schools, the selection of workers, 
medical examination for admission to industrial occupations, aptitudes, psycho- 
technics, the handling of staff, medical assistance, sickness insurance, and the 
worker’s food. Some considerations on the problem of fatigue, the National Institu- 
tion for Workers’ Spare Time, protective legislation and legislation on workers’ 
assistance complete the work. 


Virgilii, Filippo. Emigrazione. Le Leggi fasciste, II. Rome, Libreria del Littorio; 
1928-VI. 221 pp. 15 lire. 

Contains an analysis of the principal problems of Italian emigration, its origin, 
the relative legislation, and the characteristic features of its development. 


Weigert, Oscar, and others. Weitere neue Vorschriften iiber Arbeitsvermittlung 
und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Biicherei des Arbeitsrechts, Neue Folge, Band 6c. 
Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, Franz Vahlen, 1929. 311 pp. 7.40 marks. 


After a commentary on the German Act of 16 July 1927 on placing and unem- 
ployment insurance, the authors published another on the regulations framed in 
connection with the administration of the Act. The above volume supplements 
both. It contains notes on the administrative regulations issued down to 15 March 
1929, the new regulations on relief in cases of unemployment crises and on the 
insurance of partially unemployed persons, and the Act on special assistance in 
cases of seasonal unemployment. 
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Wokurek, Ludwig. Das Arbeitsrecht der Tschechoslowakischen Republik, Wissen- 
schaft und Wirtschaft. Einzeldarstellungen aus den Gebieten: Ingenieurwesen, 
Kunst, Industrie und Wirtschaft. Herausgegeben vom Hauptverein deutscher 
Ingenieure in der Tschechosl. Republik. Band 4. Brunn, 1928. x1 + 405 pp. 


The book gives a general survey of labour legislation in Czechoslovakia. As 
no comprehensive codification of labour law exists in that country, and the various 
provisions relating to the subject are widely scattered throughout a large number of 
Acts and Decrees, it supplies a much felt need. 

The plan of the work, as the author points out in a foreword, is similar to that 
adopted in Professor Kaskel’s well-known manual on German labour legislation, 
Arbeitsrecht (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 5, May 1928). 

In the introduction the author deals with the general aspects of social legislation 
and gives a definition of the four groups of workers (workers, salaried employees, 
employees holding managerial positions,and home workers). He emphasises the 
importance of labour legislation and gives an account of its history in Czechoslova- 
kia. The first part of the book deals with the sources of labour legislation, its limits 
and bases. Subsequent parts are devoted to the individual contract of employment, 
labour protection, trade union law, and labour disputes. 


Wolf, Julius. Die neue Sexualmoral und das Geburtenproblem unserer Tage. 
Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1928. vi + 182 pp. 

The author examines the problem of birth control in the light of documents 
of international scope, in which some new aspects of the subject are presented. 
He develops with great clearness the view he has already expounded, which he 
opposes to other current theories, i.e. that the birth rate does not depend on the 
economic situation of individuals, but on the moral standards and mentality of 
each epoch. The old concept of predestined reproduction, he says, has given 
place to a new one which distinguishes between love and the desire to reproduce. 
This explains the reduction in the number of births, even among the working classes, 
where the standard of living has improved. Moreover, the development of education, 
corresponding to the improvement in the material situation, is preparing a new 
outlook. Rationalism has greatly developed among the working classes as a result 
of the war and its consequences. It is only in the Near and the Far East that some 
reasoned restriction of reproduction is not practised. The increase in population 
in Russia alone is greater than in all the rest of Europe. In Japan, China, and India 
the ideas on morals are entirely different to European conceptions ; it is not the 
economic situation in those countries that influences the birth rate, but ancestor 
worship. The difference in this respect between West and East must, in the author’s 
opinion, lead to a great conflagration in the future which will decide the fate of 
peoples and territories. 


Wolff, Dr. Reinhold. Eniwicklungstendenzen im europiiischen Kartell- und Kon- 
zernrecht. Internationale Rechtspraxis. Herausgeber : Deutscher Internationaler 
Anwalt-Verband. Heft 15. Berlin, R. L. Prager, 1929. 12 pp. 


Zagorsky, S. 0. State Control of Industry in Russia during the War. Economic 
and Social History of the World War. Russian Series. Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Division of Economics and History. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1928. xix + 
851 pp. 

The author begins by tracing the development of Russian national economy 
and describing the position on the eve of the war, pointing out the special advantages 
and vulnerable points in Russia’s economic and social structure. After reviewing 
the influence of the war on Russian national economy, he describes the economic 
policy of the Imperial Government and of the Provisional Government as regard 
control of production and the regulation of the market, more particularly in certain 
vital industries such as coal, and the textile and metal industries. Finally, he deals 
with the results of State control. 

The book contains numerous statistical tables and diagrams illustrating the 
industrial situation, the trend of prices, the composition of the working classes 
in 1914-1927, and the texts of decrees, orders and regulations for the control of 
production. 
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